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PREFACE. 


Poland,  which  defended  Europe  during  six 
centuries,  from  the  inroads  of  Barbarians,  now 
slumbers  under  Moscovite  oppression  ;  yet 
bearing  her  misfortunes  with  such  great  for- 
titude, that  her  enemies  doubt  whether  they  will 
ever  be  able  entirely  to  crush  her :  for  it  appears 
as  if  she  were  marked  out  by  the  Supreme 
Disposer  of  human  destinies,  to  re-appear  in  the 
political  world,  for  the  purpose  of  liberating  mil- 
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lions  of  slaves  from  the  ignominious  bondage  of 
the  Russian  Government. 

In  spite  of  the  French  wars  of  1807  and  1812, 
and  the  quick  tide  of  Napoleon's  glory,  very 
little  is  known  of  Poland  in  Western  Europe. 
True,  some  accounts  were  published  of  her, 
but  they  were  rather  problematic  suppositions, 
than  descriptions  worthy  of  notice, — for  it  has 
ever  been  the  policy  of  Russia  to  suppress  all 
interesting  publications  relative  to  Poland. 

Having  spent  several  years  of  my  boyhood 
in  Lithuania,  Podolia,  the  Ukraine,  and  in 
Austro-Polish  Gallicia,  and  educated  in  the 
last  kingdom  of  Poland,  established  in  1815, 
by  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  and  suppressed  by 
Russia  in  1831,  and  having  served  before,  and 
in  the  last  war  against  Russia  in  the  Polish 
army,  together  with  my  connexions  and  tra- 
velling, I  have  acquired  some  knowledge  of  my 
unfortunate  country. 

As  no  work  of  this  kind  has  been  published 
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in  England,  illustrative  of  the  habits,  customs, 
and  manners  of  the  Polish  nation,  I  have, 
though  I  fear  very  imperfectly,  endeavoured  to 
describe  the  country  life  of  the  Polish  nobility, 
their  unbounded  hospitality ;  the  prejudices,  the 
superstitions  of  the  people,  their  amusements, 
marriages,  and  whatever  may  be  worthy  of 
notice. 

In  sketching  the  character  of  my  heroine,  a 
fair  daughter  of  the  blue  mountains  of  Cum- 
berland, I  have  endeavoured  to  describe  the 
dangers  to  which  every  young  lady  of  sensibility 
and  strong  feelings,  may  be  exposed,  without 
the  watchful  eye  of  a  mother. 

Passionately  fond  of  field-sports,  and  having 
hunted  nearly  every  species  of  wild  animal  to  be 
found  in  Poland,  besides  the  Bison,  I  have  par- 
ticularly' dwelt  on  shooting  descriptions. 

Anxious  to  give  a  useful  description  of  Poland, 
not  only  to  the  English  people,  but  to  the 
English  aristocracy,    the  fairest,  most   virtuous, 
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and  most  patriotic  aristocracy  in  the  world  ;•  the 
strongest  pillar  of  the  welfare  of  Great  Britain,  the 
protection  to  true  liberty,  and  the  annihilation 
of  anarchy, — I  have  added  to  the  novel,  many 
historical,  statistical,  geographical,  and  com- 
mercial descriptions  of  ancient  Poland. 

I  recommend  to  my  readers  an  attentive 
perusal  of  the  notes,  in  which  I  bring  to  mind 
Stanislaus  Zolkiewski,  the  celebrated  Conqueror 
of  the  Czars,  one  of  the  finest  characters  of  his 
time. 

Having  read  immensely,  and  possessing  a 
good  memory,  I  may  unintentionally  have  made 
use  of  foreign  words,  but  the  whole  work  is 
purely  my  own  original  production. 

If  some  of  the  ideas  are  of  a  gloomy  cast,  it 
is  not  to  be  wondered  at;  it  has  arisen  from,  and 


*  It  must  be  gratifying  to  the  feelings  of  the  Polish  exiles, 
that  Her  Grace  the  Duchess  of  Sutherland  and  the  Marchioness 
of  Ailesbury  seem  to  be,  among  many  others,  the  warmest 
advocates  of  the  cause  of  Poland. 


is  in  harmony  with,  my  stormy  life ;  torn  from 
my  father-land,  with  the  darkest  prospect  for 
the  future,  time  only  can  snatch  from  memory 
cherished  faces  appearing  as  if  covered 
with  a  mysterious  veil,  before  they  will  be  fully 
drowned  in  the  sea  of  the  past. 

i"  dedicate  this  work  to  the  British  Nation, 


CHAPTER  I. 


Seest  thou  yon  castle  on  the  beetling  crag, 
That  flings  its  mighty  shadow  on  the  lake  1 
"lis  beauty's  dwelling,  lapped  in  innocence: 
Though  all  is  dark  without,  'tis  fair  within. 

Old  Play. 


Between  Jurborg,*  and  the  time-worn 
fortress  of  Vielona,  in  Samogitia,t  on  the 
banks  of  the  Niemen,  at  the  summit  of  a  steep 
mountain,  the  dark  brow  of  which  frowns  upon 
a  majestic  lake  bathing  its  precipitous  side,  the 
proud  castle  of  RavdanJ  rears  its  grey  gothic 
towers.  Its  broad  moat  overhung  by  a  pon- 
derous draw-bridge,  the  loop-holes  in  its  dingy, 
moss-clad  walls,  in  which  huge,  rusty  cannon- 

*  Pronounced  Yoorborg.* 

t  Province  in  north-west  of  Lithuania. 

t  Pronounced  Ravedugne. 
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balls  appear  more  than  half  embedded,  involve 
a  thousand  gloomy  associations,  while  with 
solemn  truth  they  record  the  unchronicled 
struggles  of  some  aspiring  foe,  and  at  the  same 
time  shew,  that  not  grandeur  alone,  but  the 
necessity  also  of  an  impregnable  retreat  in  times 
of  storm  and  danger,  had  caused  the  erection 
of  this  stupendous  pile. 

On  a  beautiful  morning,  in  the  year  1604, 
two  females  were  walking  on  the  terrace  behind 
the  castle:  a  small  Corsican  pony,  of  a  bright 
roan  colour,  was  sometimes  trotting  before  them, 
sometimes  behind :  ever  and  anon  it  would  stop 
and  look  at  them,  as  if  taking  an  interest  in 
their  animated  dialogue,  while  it  continued  to 
give  them  a  thousand  dumb  proofs  of  attach- 
ment, which,  when  evinced  even  by  a  brute 
creature,  awakens  a  feeling  of  kindness  in  any 
lord  of  the  creation,  whose  soul  has  not  been 
deadened  by  selfishness  and  ingratitude.  One 
of  the  females  was  tall  and  well  formed  :  her 
dress  was  superior  to  that  of  an  inferior  menial, 
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yet  it  lacked  the  distinctions  of  elevated  life : 
her  manners,  though  provincial  and  unrefined, 
were  neither  repulsive  nor  rude.  She  had  large 
blue  eyes ;  her  countenance  bespoke  frankness 
and  sincerity ;  her  florid  cheeks  still  preserved 
the  unsunken  fulness  of  youthful  years,  but  here 
and  there  a  wrinkle,  indiscreet  tell-tale  of  de- 
clining life,  and  a  few  grey  hairs,  which  seemed 
to  take  a  wanton  pleasure  in  shewing  them- 
selves, despite  her  efforts  to  conceal  them,  told 
but  too  plainly,  that  she  had  reached  that  period 
of  womanhood,  at  which  the  triumphs  of  de- 
parted charms  are  frequently  vaunted,  even  by 
the  wittiest  dames,  whose  hearts  have  become 
insensible  to  the  soft  whispers  of  love,  and  who 
are  now  unable  to  find  in  the  mighty  mass  of 
human  existence,  one  sympathetic  soul  that  may 
breathe  forth  the  tender  declaration  of  affection. 
This  respectable  person  was  Rosalie  Snarska, 
the  widow  of  the  major-domo.*  She  had  been 
thirty  years  an  inmate  of  the  castle. 
*  Steward  of  the  house. 
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The  other  female  was  not  tall,  but  admirably 
moulded  :  her  clustering  ebon  tresses,  gently 
undulating  from  beneath  a  bonnet  of  fine  straw, 
trimmed  with  pink  ribbons,  that  were  flaunting 
in  the  breeze.  A  white  muslin  gown  fitted 
close  to  her  tapering  and  supple  waist.  The 
outline  of  her  nose  was  straight ;  her  features 
were  fine  and  delicate :  her  neck  was  of  snowy 
whiteness ;  her  finely  arched  brows  were  pen- 
cilled in  exquisite  softness  above  her  lovely  eyes 
of  vivid  blue,  while  in  her  whole  countenance, 
there  reigned  that  meekness,  that  innocence, 
which  would  have  moved  the  coldest  heart,  or  at 
once  have  quelled  every  rebel  thought  injurious 
to  virtue.  The  bloom  of  her  cheek  vied  with 
the  expanded  blossom  of  the  rose,  and,  around 
her  lips  of  coral  hue,  a  gentle  smile  at  times 
disclosed  to  view  her  teeth  of  orient  pearl.  Her 
robe,  as  if  jealous  of  the  charms  which  it  veiled, 
while  it  affected  to  conceal,  did  but  display  the 
beautiful  contour  of  her  bosom.  Her  light  and 
airy  footsteps  would  have  scarcely  left  its  print 
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upon  the  sand.     No  passion  had  as  yet  knitted 
the  glassy  smoothness  of  her  brow.     There  was 
so  much  gracefulness  in  her  movements,  such 
perfect  harmony  in  her  whole  person,  that  it  was 
only  necessary  to  contemplate  her  in  order  to 
perceive  what  height  of  heavenly  perfection  mor- 
tal beauty  can  attain.     The  sound  of  her  voice 
surpassed  the  most  enrapturing  melody,  and  an 
ecstacy  indefinable,  was  awakened  by  its  soft  vibra- 
tions.   She  presented  a  living  portraiture  of  those 
divine  virgins,  which  the  pencil  of  Raffaelle  has 
almost  called  into  pictured  being.     She  was  in 
the  vernal  season  of  life,  at  that  happy  age  when 
beauty's  resistless  sway  triumphs  over  the  reason 
of  man,   rendering  him  willing  to  sacrifice  all 
that  he  holds  most  dear  to  become  the  object  of 
one  fond,  kind  look.     Such  was  Mary  Barton, 
the  niece  of  Joseph  Vasovicz,*  liege-lord  of  the 
castle  of  Ravdan. 

It  was  in  the  month  of  June.     The  sun  was 
darting  forth    his   burning  rays.     The    insect- 
*  Pronounced  Von90vitche. 
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world  seemed  revelling  in  its  short  existence  : 
each  tiny  wing  was  in  rapid  motion ;  yet  their 
multitudinous  buzzing,  and  at  intervals,  the 
brief,  piercing  cry  of  the  eagle  hovering  in  the 
welkin,  but  slightly  interrupted  the  genial 
calmness  that  prevailed. 

"  The  position  of  our  castle,  my  dear 
Snarska,"  said  Mary  Barton,  "  is  very  beautiful. 
Is  it  not  ?  Behold  yon  lake  stretching  majesti- 
cally before  our  eyes  !  See  the  dark  mountain 
lowering  over  the  water,  so  bright  and  silvery, 
save  where  the  broad  shadow  of  the  cliff  depicts 
its  sombre  form.  Do  you  perceive  in  the  dis- 
tance on  the  right,  that  forest  of  deep-tinted  firs 
that  crowns  the  hills  ?  Opposite  is  the  Niemen, 
divided  into  numerous  channels,  veining  the  green 
surface  of  the  vale.  See  how  it  shoots  across 
the  meadows,  disappears,  returns  to  sight,  and 
at  last  loses  itself  in  the  horizon  over  that 
mighty  extent  of  verdure  !" 

l<  It  is  indeed  true,  Miss,  the  situation  of  the 
castle  is  delightful,  and  my  poor  husband,  (peace 
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be  to  his  soul !)  always  advised  my  good  master 
to  give  up  his  campaigns  and  his  rambles,  and 
quietly  sit  himself  down  at  home.  The  dear 
good  man,  after  a  world  of  trouble,  did  how- 
ever, at  last,  persuade  his  master  to  come  and 
settle  at  Ravdan,  where  he  has  now  passed 
several  years  in  peace  and  quietness,  beloved 
by  his  dependents,  cherished  and  esteemed  by 
his  neighbours.— My  poor  husband  could  never 
do  enough  to  promote  his  master's  happiness, 
and  he  tried  to  persuade  him  to  marry  a  wealthy 
and  fair  widow,  who  was  none  of  your  butterfly 
dames,  but  a  staid,  sober,  discreet,  matronly  and 
pious  woman  ;  who,  during  her  widowhood,  had 
greatly  augmented  her  fortune.  She  would 
have  made  him  a  good  wife,  and  my  excellent 
master,  had  he  married  her,  would  have  had  less 
embarrassment  in  receiving  with  due  splendour, 
our  gracious  sovereign  Sigismund  III.  on  his 
return  from  Sweden ;  and  if  your  poor  dear 
mother,  who  now  lives  in  heaven  (hear  a  tear 
trickled  down  her  cheek)  had  not  been  by  chance 
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at  Ravdan  and  made  every  proper  arrangement 
for  the  reception  of  his  majesty,  whom  she 
charmed  by  her  engaging  conversation  in  the 
great  hall  which  looks  upon  the  lake,  I  do  not 
know  what  my  kind  and  worthy  master  would 
have  done; — he  is  indeed  a  kind  and  worthy 
master,  but  has  his  whimsies  and  his  crotchets 
like  other  folks.  He  has  always  refused  to 
marry  since  the  death  of  a  young  lady,  whom 
he  formerly  rescued  from  the  hands  of  the 
Tartars  in  Ukraine,  and  people  are  uncharitable 
enough  to  insinuate,  what  I  myself  could  never 
believe,  that  his  love  for  this  interesting  young 
lady  was  hardly  so  pure  as  it  should  have  been, 
and  that  she  is  still  the  object  of  his  tenderest 
recollections.,, 

"  I  am  fully  persuaded  of  your  good  inten- 
tion with  regard  to  my  uncle,"  replied  Mary, 
"  but  he  is  advanced  in  years,  he  knows  the 
world,  and  is  guided  in  his  actions  by  a  ripened 
judgment ;  he  is  constantly  saying,  that  my 
happiness  and  that  of  my  cousin  Casimir  engross 
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his  whole  thoughts.  No  doubt  he  has  his  cares  and 
his  troubles,  and  you  perhaps  are  not  without 
yours ;  but  it  might  be  as  well  to  have  more  re- 
spect to  peculiar  opinions,  and  to  be  less  prodigal 
of  your  secrets,  for  it  is  said  that,  often  in  the 
human  heart  there  are  wounds,  which  are  filled 
with  the  most  agonising  pain  at  the  slightest 
touch  of  an  indiscreet  finger." 

This  sensible  reply  was  felt  by  the  widow  of 
the  major-domo.  She  was  silent,  and  appeared 
indulging  in  painful  reflections,  when  suddenly 
the  castle  bell  proclaiming  the  hour  of  one, 
roused  her  from  her  reverie  to  the  thought  of 
her  domestic  occupations.  She  hastened  to  see 
that  every  thing  was  prepared  for  her  master's 
breakfast,  who  could  not  be  long  before  he  made 
his  appearance,  and  she  expressed  her  astonish- 
ment that,  as  he  had  set  out  so  early  as  four 
in  the  morning,  he  had  not  yet  returned. 

Mary,  remaining  alone,  seated  herself  under 
a  tall  poplar,  on  a  bench  constructed  with 
studied  rusticity,  and  from  this  spot  she  directed 

b  2 
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a  searching  gaze  to  the  different  points,  where 
she  expected  her  uncle  and  cousin  might  appear, 
till  she  grew  weary  with  protracted  expectation  ; 
there  was  no  one  visible,  no  living  thing  per- 
ceptible, save  that  on  the  lake  numerous  wild 
ducks  were  wantoning  in  their  cherished  ele- 
ment, now  diving,  now  emerging  ;  some  were 
flapping  their  drenched  pinions,  others  were 
skimming  soberly  along,  and  no  human  object 
exciting  their  alarm,  they  appeared  to  enjoy  in 
the  cool  freshness  of  the  water,  a  profound  but 
brief- enduring  tranquillity  ;  while  at  no  great 
distance  from  them  several  swans  were  gliding 
in  all  their  wonted  stateliness  and  majesty. 

In  a  few  minutes  the  report  of  a  fowling- 
piece  reached  her  attentive  ear ;  and  the  wild 
ducks,  in  alarm,  rose  upon  the  wing  with  rapid 
flight.  Mary  riveted  her  eye  upon  the  distant 
spot  whence  the  sound  proceeded,  and  soon 
perceived  a  small    dark  object    that   gradually 

increased  in  size,  as  it  drew  nearer  to  the  castle. 

Her  practised  eye  soon  descried  a  small   bark 
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and  the  dim  misty  forms  of  several  men  seated 
in  it. 

"  It  is  my  uncle  !  my  uncle  !"  she  exclaimed, 
and  then  with  the  swiftness  of  the  mountain  roe 
she  darted  across  the  court-yard,  wound  down 
the  descending  path,  and  gained  the  margin  of 
the  lake  with  her  little  Corsican  palfrey  gallop- 
ing at  her  heels. 

After  many  signs  of  mutual  recognition,  the 
ashen  blades,  plied  by  vigorous  arms,  soon 
brought  the  little  bark  to  the  shore.  They 
were  but  a  few  boats'  lengths  distant,  when  the 
dogs  having  discovered  their  fair  mistress,  the 
cherished  favourite  of  all,  at  once  sprung  into 
the  water,  and  baying,  barking,  bounding 
through  the  element,  soon  reached  the  object  of 
their  fondness,  on  whom  they  continued  to  lavish 
their  ill-timed  caresses,  till  they  were  called  off 
by  the  loud  reiterated  cries  of  the  sportsmen  in 
their  boat,  but  not  before  the  dress  of  Mary 
had  been  saturated  with  the  dew  of  their  ob- 
streperous greeting.      The   boat    had    reached 
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the  landing-place.  The  first  that  disembarked 
was  a  gentleman  wearing  a  short  green  shooting 
coat,  and  a  fowling  piece  slung  across  his 
shoulders.  Mary  was  in  a  moment  in  his  arms, 
receiving  his  embrace,  and  a  paternal  kiss  im- 
printed on  her  brow ;  she  pressed  her  warm 
lips  in  return  upon  his  hand,  welcoming  with 
friendly  salutation  a  younger  sportsman  that 
had  leaped  upon  the  beach. 

A  messenger  was  sent  to  apprize  Snarska  of 
her  master's  return,  and  the  pack  was  sum- 
moned to  the  kennel,  accompanied  by  the 
little  nag  capering  and  neighing  amongst  them. 

The  elder  of  these  two  gentlemen  wore  long 
moustaches  ;  his  dark  hair  began  to  be  mingled 
with  grey  ;  his  prominent  features  were  stamped 
with  a  severity  of  aspect,  that  was  corrected  and 
modified  by  the  gentle  expression  of  his  eye.  His 
look  betokened  a  mind  estranged  from  dissimu- 
lation ;  he  might  be  said  to  ik  wear  his  heart 
vpon  his  sleeve  ;"  there  was  an  honest  frankness 
in    his    countenance    that    invited    confidence. 
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His  tall  and  upright  stature,  his  gallant  bearing, 
his  manly  and  deep-toned  voice,  announced  a 
man  accustomed  to  command,  who  had  stood 
the  brunt  of  battle  in  many  a  campaign,  and 
was  of  that  happy  physical  temperament,  which 
leaves  to  its  possessor  the  unimpaired  activity 
of  youth,  when  the  autumn  of  life  has  stolen 
upon  him. 

His  youthful  companion,  similarly  armed  and 
attired,  surpassed  the  middle  size.  His  features 
were  regular  and  handsome ;  his  light-brown 
hair  hung  in  rich  luxuriance  over  his  forehead, 
but  not  so  as  to  conceal  its  beautiful  expansion  ; 
his  manner  was  elegant  and  graceful;  but  his 
look,  unlike  that  of  his  partner  in  the  chase,  was 
timid  and  engaging ;  he  had  neither  the  same 
imposing  air,  nor  the  same  indications  of  mus- 
cular strength. 

In   the   former   of  these  two   portraits,    the 
reader  will  without  doubt  recognise  the  Starost* 

*  See  at  the  end  of  the  Volume  the  noto  on   Starosta,  and 
on  the  Polish  title5. 
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Joseph  Vasovicz,  a  retired  colonel,  the  uncle 
of  Mary,  and  in  the  latter,  his  only  son, 
Casimir. 

"  Casimir,  offer  your  arm  to  your  cousin," 
said  Vasovicz,  "go  into  the  house  and  give 
orders  for  a  good  dinner,  as  I  expect  several 
of  our  neighbours  to  dine  with  me  to-day.'' 

Mary  was  about  to  run  before,  when  the 
Colonel  held  her  by  the  hand,  saying,  in  a  tone 
of  the  gentlest  affection,  u  No  more  of  this 
childishness,  my  dear  niece  ;  it  is  enough. — You 
are  now  too  old." 

They  then  proceeded  to  the  castle  together. 

At  this  point  of  our  narrative,  it  may  not  be 
improper  to  furnish  some  particulars  relative 
to  our  heroine's  parentage,  and  to  explain  the 
causes,  by  which  she  became  an  inhabitant  of 
the  kingdom  of  Poland. 
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CHAPTER    II. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Sigismund  III. 
the  Sultan  Amurat,  violently  exasperated  by 
the  frequent  incursions  of  the  Zaporovian  Cos- 
sacks, who,  sailing  down  the  Dnieper  into  the 
Black  Sea,  and  landing  on  the  coast,  had  pil- 
laged Tehina,  Kozlowa,  Benkowa,*  and  several 
other  Turkish  possessions,  up  to  the  very  gates 
of  the  capital,— declared  war  against  Poland, 
and  advanced  formidable  armies  to  invade  its 
territories. 

Sigismund  was  then  in  Sweden,  at  the  head 
of  his  guards ;  the  rest  of  the  troops  were  sta- 
tioned  on  the  confines  of  Livonia  and  Russia ; 

*  Turkish  towns  situated  on  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea. 
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thus  the  south  was  left  defenceless.  The  hos- 
tile designs  of  Amurat,  occasioned  deep  dis- 
quietude, which  became  more  intense,  when 
fifty  thousand  Tartars  penetrated  into  Podolia, 
spreading  terror,  devastation,  and  death. 

These  dreadful  ravages  were  but  a  prelude 
to  the  sanguinary  struggle,  which  was  about  to 
ensue. 

But  the  grand  constable  Zamoyski  made  his 
appearance  in  the  Russic  territories,  and  for- 
tified Leopol,  as  well  as  several  other  towns. 
His  presence  alone  sufficing  to  give  the  most 
active  impulse, — the  most  determined  energy 
to  the  sluggish  and  the  trembling.  Confidence 
was  suddenly  revived,  the  sword  snatched  from 
the  scabbard  and  whetted  for  the  fight ;  the 
war-horse  neighed  in  martial  caparison,  and 
pawed  beneath  his  well-armed  rider.  Danger 
seemed  to  recede  from  view.  From  temporary 
dejectedness  all  rose  at  once  to  the  highest 
hopes,  and  every  heart  was  fired  with  noble 
resolutions. 
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At  the  head  of  a  few  tumultuary  troops,  he 
marched  against  the  Tartars.  James  Strus 
and  the  two  Potocki,  who  commanded  a  part 
of  his  van-guard,  came  up  with  these  fierce 
marauders  at  Baworrow,  and,  having  brought 
them  to  an  engagement,  put  to  the  rout  a  host 
six  times  more  numerous  than  their  own.  Za- 
moyski  followed  up  the  victory,  dispersed  them 
in  every  direction,  and  then  hastened  to  Mol- 
davia to  attack  the  Turkish  detachments  before 
they  could  receive  reinforcements,  or  effect  a 
junction  with  the  principal  divisions  of  the 
army.  It  was  his  object  to  astound  them  by 
his  daring,  and  thus  to  inspire  his  nation  with 
renewed  courage,  while  he  afforded  time  for 
preparations  to  repel  force  by  force. 

The  almost  miraculous  defeat  of  the  Tartars, 
the  inconceivable  rapidity  with  which  Zamoyski 
took  advantage  of  his  victory,  and  above  all,  the 
dread-inspiring  fame  of  this  renowned  chieftain, 
who  never  fought  a  battle  without  gaining  it, 
nor  besieged  a  town  without  taking  it, — these 
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various  causes  combined,  carried  terror  into  the 
heart  of  the  Beglier-bey  Hadir,  pacha  of  Silis- 
tria,  and  for  a  time  averted  the  fury  of  the 
storm.  The  latter  was  sensible  that,  against  such 
an  adversary,  courage  and  numbers  were  una- 
vailing, and  that  it  was  his  interest  in  the  present 
emergency  rather  to  treat  of  peace,  than  follow 
up  the  war. 

The  following  is  the  substance  of  a  letter 
which  he  addressed  to  Zamoyski.  "  Turkey  is 
"  desirous  of  maintaining  a  good  understanding 
"  with  Poland ;  the  Cossacks  must  be  punished, 
"  and  every  precaution  taken  that  the  states  of 
"  his  Highness  may  be  no  more  invaded.  Let 
an  envoy  be  speedily  despatched  to  Constan- 
tinople, that  the  differences,  which  now  divide 
the  two  nations  may  be  amicably  arranged ; 
"  the  olive-branch  shall  henceforth  be  our  svm- 
"bol,  and  peace  be  firmly  ratified  between  us." 
Zamoyski  promised  a  faithful  compliance  with 
this  just  demand;  his  promise  was  accompanied 
with  a  present  of  the  choicest  furs  of  ermine,  and 
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he  himself  accepted,  in  return,  a  magnificent 
charger,  with  several  weapons  of  the  richest  and 
most  elaborate  workmanship . 

The  Turkish  forces  were  accordingly  with- 
drawn.* 

An  Ambassador  was  sent  to  the  Sublime- 
Porte  without  delay.  It  was  Laski,  the  Palatine 
of  Plock,  who  died  in  Turkey,  before  he  ob- 
tained an  audience  of  the  Sultan.  Paul  Uchan- 
ski,  the  Palatine  of  Betz  experienced  the  same 
fate. 

Sigismund,  on  his  return  from  Sweden,  having 
learned  what  had  taken  place,  and  being  un~ 
willing  to  break  off  the  negociations,  sent  pro- 
visionally into  Turkey,  his  own  secretary  Grzy- 
malczyk  Zamoyski,f  previously  to  his  sending 

*  See  Heidensten,  Zycie,  Zamoyskiego  przez  Boliomolca, 
Zycie,  Chodkiewicza  przez  Naruszewicza,  Panovanie  Zyg- 
munta,  Trzeciego  przez  Niemcewioza. 

f  This  Zamoyski  was  no  relation  to  the  grand  Constable, 
whose  secretary  he  was,  before  he  became  that  of  the  king. 
Their  escutcheons  were  different.  After  having  creditably 
fulfilled  several  important  missions, he  entered  upon  the  duties 
of  an  ecclesiastic,  and,  by  the  powerful  protection  and  patron- 
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a  new  ambassador — Nicholas  Czyzewski  was  in 
the  interim  nominated  to  this  high  dignity,  but 
having  broken  his  leg  on  his  journey,  a  consider- 
able delay  was  occasioned  before  he  reached  his 
destination. 

Grzymalczyk  Zamoyski,  being  informed  at 
Constantinople  that  the  Turks,  after  having 
concluded  a  glorious  peace  with  Persia,  were 
gathering  together,  from  all  the  provinces  of 
Asia,  innumerable  forces  to  make  war  upon 
Poland,  hastened  to  give  official  intelligence  of 
these  hostile  preparations  to  the  republic,  and 
earnestly  solicited  an  audience  with  the  Grand 
Seignor,  which  was  refused  him. 

The  Grand- Visier  declared  that  there  were 
no  other  means  of  appeasing  the  anger  of  the 

age  of  the  grand  Constable,  he  obtained  the  arch-bishopric  of 
Leopol,  one  of  the  richest  in  the  kingdom.  To  avoid  mistakes, 
we  will  designate  the  second  Zamoyski  by  the  appellation  of 
Grzymalczyk.  The  great  Zamoyski  was  an  only  son,  he  lefr 
also  an  only  son  from  four  wives,  which  son  died  early. 

The  daughter  of  Thomas  Zamoyski  married  Prince  Wi$- 
zniowiecki,  whose  son  Prince  Tercmiasa  Wiszniowiecki  was 
elected  King  of  Poland.     His  reign  was  short. 
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Porte,  but  by  embracing  the  religion  of  Maho- 
met, and  paying  an  annual  tribute  :  if  they  did 
not  accede  to  these  demands,  four  hundred 
thousand  men  would  march,  scimitar  in  hand, 
to  assert  the  rights  of  his  Highness. 

Galled  by  the  mad  presumption  of  the  Grand 
Visier,  the  Polish  Ambassador  replied  :  "  That 
Poland  would  never  consent  to  abjure  her  reli- 
gion ;  and  that  so  far  from  becoming  tributary 
herself,  she  was  accustomed  to  impose  tribute 
upon  others ;  she  was  most  earnest  for  the  pre- 
servation of  peace,  but  would  never  degrade 
herself  by  mean  and  debasing  concessions." 

Hereupon,  the  Visier,  holding  a  sequin  be- 
tween his  finger  and  thumb,  replied  "  that  gold 
alone  would  effectually  preserve  the  Poles  from 
bondage." 

Upon  this  Grzymalczyk  Zamoyski,  indig- 
nantly seized  the  insulting  coin,  and  having 
placed  it  on  a  stool,  which  stood  by  him,  cleft 
it  in  twain  with  one  cut  of  his  sabre,  and  present- 
ing one  half  to  the  Visier,  told  him  he  would 
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restore  the  other,  when  the  banner  of  the  white 
eagle  should  be  unfurled  over  the  walls  of  the 
Seraglio.  In  the  mean  time  iron  should  be 
the  only  metal  with  which  he  could  satisfy  his 
exactions. 

He  then  overturned  the  stool  with  his  foot, 
broke  off  the  point  of  his  sabre,  threw  the  frag- 
ment at  the  Visier's  face,  and  abruptly  termi- 
nated the  audience  by  rushing  from  his  presence. 

This  burst  of  legitimate  indignation,  though 
contrary  to  the  ceremonious  formalities  of  diplo- 
matic etiquette,  staggered  the  Visier,  and  would 
have  been  followed  by  beneficial  results,  if  the 
jealous  interference  and  the  intrigues  of  other 
powers  had  not  exercised  a  fatal  influence. 
Grzymalczyk  Zamoyski,  deeming  war  inevi- 
table, and  persuaded  that  it  was  the  aim  of  his 
opponents  to  lull  him  into  security,  merely  to 
gain  time  and  to  make  greater  preparations  for 
their  attack,  again  communicated  to  Sigismund 
the  danger  by  which  his  country  was  menaced : 
his   whole  thoughts  were  now  directed  to  the 
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means  by  which  he  might  retard  the  commence- 
ment of  hostilities. 

Tt  was  then  that  Czyzewski  arrived  at  the 
Ottoman  Porte,  and  displeased  with  the  recep- 
tion which  was  given  him,  he  immediately 
returned  to  Warsaw,  fully  confirming  the  intel- 
ligence that  had  been  already  transmitted. 
Divine  Providence  was  however  watching  over 
Poland,  and  sent  a  guardian  angel  that  unex- 
pectedly drew  her  back  from  the  very  verge  of 
the  precipice. 

Edward  Barton,  was  at  this  time  the  English 
Ambassador  at  the  court  of  Constantinople ; 
he  was  warmly  attached  to  the  Poles,  and 
having  been  previously  acquainted  with  Grzy- 
malczyk  Zamoyski,  whom  he  honoured  with  his 
high  esteem,  he  went  to  him  at  the  moment  he 
was  preparing  for  his  departure,  and  offered  his 
services  and  mediation.  After  having  carefully 
investigated  the  differences,  which  existed  be- 
tween the  two  countries,  he  declared  that  he  was 
willing  to  pledge  himself  for  the  preservation  of 
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peace  to  Poland,  and  immediately  proceeded  to 
the  execution  of  this  object  with  all  the  vigour, 
talent,  and  perseverance,  which  characterise  the 
English  nation,  and  which  sooner  or  later  sur- 
mounted every  obstacle.  W  ell  knowing  the 
high  consideration,  which  Synan-pacha,  (recently 
elevated  to  the  dignity  of  Grand- Visier),  enjoyed 
in  the  divan,  he  had  recourse  to  this  dignitary, 
and  urged  him  to  abandon  his  hostile  projects. 

"  My  sovereign  queen,"  said  he,  "  is  on  terms 
of  friendship  with  this  country,  from  which  she 
purchases  corn,  timber,  and  a  variety  of  articles 
employed  in  ship-building.  If  you  declare  war 
against  Poland,  England  will  not  fail  to  espouse 
the  cause  of  her  faithful  ally.  Queen  Elizabeth 
will  find  means  to  arm  other  powerful  nations 
against  Turkey.  Your  fleet  will  then  be  de- 
stroyed, your  armies  will  be  overthrown,  you 
will  be  dispossessed  of  your  European  dominion-, 
and  ingloriously  driven  back  into  Asia." 

Barton,  perceiving  that  the  obstinacy  of  the 
Visier,  withstood  all  his  arguments,  was  far  from 
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being    discouraged ;    he    exerted  his  influence 
with  several  other  Turkish  functionaries,  enemies 
of  the  Visier,  and  by  lavishing  gold  and  presents, 
by    alternate  solicitations   and    threats,    found 
means    to    transmit   to   the    Sultan   a   missive 
couched  in  the  strongest  language,  demonstra- 
ting clearly  that  the  Visier,  from  motives  of  per- 
sonal hatred,  and  by  no  means  for  the  good  of 
his   country,  was  desirous  of  involving  it  in  a 
war  which  would  infallibly  be  attended  with  con- 
sequences highly   detrimental  to   the  Ottoman 
Empire. 

Efforts  thus  noble,  thus  persevering,  after 
contending  with  so  many  difficulties,  could 
hardly  fail  to  be  crowned  with  complete  success. 
The  Visier  was  disgraced  and  banished.  His 
successor  adopted  a  milder  policy,  and  endowed 
with  a  more  capacious  understanding,  after  a  few 
necessary  preliminaries,  concluded  an  honourable 
peace  with  Poland. 

This    unexpected   turn   of  affairs   created  a 
lively  joy  throughout  the  nation,  and  the  interest, 
vol.   i.  c 
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which  Edward  Barton*  had  manifested  in  the 
fate  of  Poland,  appeared  deserving  of  the  greater 
gratitude,  because,  in  doing  what  he  had  done, 
he  had  been  urged  by  the  sole  impulse  of  his 
own  inclination,  although  his  conduct  in  this 
respect  gained,  at  a  subsequent  period,  the  full 
approbation  of  his  gracious  Queen.  In  memory 
of  this  signal  service,  the  diet  granted  great 
privileges  to  the  English  merchants  who  traded 
in  the  Baltic. 

Those  who  pretend  that  Poland,  already 
engaged  in  other  wars,  and  by  no  means 
prepared  to  resist  so  formidable  an  invasion, 
must  have  unquestionably  sunk  under  the 
weight  of  the  overwhelming  foe,  reason  without 
a  due  regard  to  the  circumstances  in  which  she 
was  placed,  and  the  energies  she  was  capable  of 
developing.  A  nation,  so  eminently  warlike  as 
the  Polish ;  that  had  not  yet  groaned  under 
foreign  domination ;  with  troops  at  once  bravo, 
disciplined,  warlike,  and  intrepid,  headed  by 
•  See  at  the  end  of  the  chapter. 
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captains  such  as  Chodkievicz,  Zamoyski,  Zol- 
kiewski,  Sapieha  Radziwill,  whose  very  names 
were  fraught  with  terror,  might  have  maintained 
herself  against  all  her  foes,  and  retired  victorious 
from  the  struggle.  It  is  a  fact  however,  that 
cannot  be  controverted,  that  rivers  of  blood, 
thousands  of  victims,  immense  sacrifices,  and 
innumerable  calamities,  were  spared  her  by  the 
exertions  of  one  individual.  Thus,  from  the 
Dniester  and  the  Carpathian  mountains  to  the 
frontiers  of  Sweden  and  Russia,  the  name  of 
the  English  Ambassador  was  hailed  with  bene- 
dictions. 

Barton,  returning  to  England  a  few  years 
after,  was  unable  to  resist  the  temptation  of 
passing  through  Poland.  His  journey  was  one 
long  triumphal  procession.  Crowds  gathered 
around  to  behold  their  generous  benefactor. 
All  vied  with  each  other,  in  entertaining  him 
with  splendour,  in  expressing  the  gratitude  and 
admiration  which  warmed  their  hearts.  No 
sovereign   could  have  been  more  honoured,  or 
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flattered  with  a  nation's  homage.  Enthusiasm 
was,  if  possible,  at  a  greater  height  in  the 
southern  provinces,  where  occasionally  we  still 
meet  with  popular  songs  in  praise  of  Barton  and 
Queen  Elizabeth. 

In  one  of  the  families,  in  which  he  was  re- 
ceived with  open  arms,  he  met  with  a  young 
Polish  lady  named  Julia  Vasovicz,  whose  wit 
and  beauty  made  a  deep  impression  upon  his 
heart ;  his  affection  was  reciprocated,  he  mar- 
ried the  lady,  and  carried  her  with  him  into 
England. 

Lady  Barton  was  presented  at  the  court  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  who  was  graciously  pleased 
to  honour  her  with  her  royal  favour.  After  a 
few  short  months  of  happiness  she  quitted  Lon- 
don, and  accompanied  her  husband  to  his  estate 
in  Devonshire,  where  she  gave  birth  to  a  daugh- 
ter ;  but  the  tender  babe  was  soon  to  be  bereft 
of  its  parents'  fond  caresses.  Barton  was  first 
snatched  from  its  infantine  embraces  by  the 
cruel  hand  of  death,  and  the  cold  remains  of  his 
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wife  were  soon  laid  beside  him  in  the  tomb.     In 
her  will  she  had  appointed  her  brother  Joseph 
Vasovicz  guardian  to  her  daughter   Mary,  and 
had  apprised  him  of  it  by  a  letter,  which  she 
wrote  upon  her  death-bed.     Vasovicz,  eager  to 
comply  with  the  last  wishes  of  his  sister,  has- 
tened to  England,  made  every  arrangement  for 
securing   the   ample   property  of  his  deceased 
relatives,  returned  with  the  orphan  into  Samo- 
gitia,  resolving  within  himself  to  be  as  solicitous 
for  her  happiness  and  welfare,  as  if  she  had  been 
his  own  child,  and,  he  was  indeed  her  nearest 
relation,  since  she  had  none  but  distant  cousins 
in  Gloucestershire  and  Cumberland. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

"  The  sportsman,  returned  from  his  ramblings  wild, 

Attacks  the  savoury  meal; 
Now  sated,  he  thinks  of  his  favourite  child, 

He  thinks  of  Mary's  weal." 

Ballad. 

The  Starost,  Mary  and  Casimir,  had  no 
sooner  entered  the  court-yard,  than  the  faithful 
Snarska  directed  their  attention  to  a  breakfast 
set  out  under  the  foliage  of  a  chestnut  tree, 
forming  a  canopy  impervious  to  the  rays  of  the 
sun.  The  Starost  sat  down  with  zest  before 
the  well-prepared  array.  His  niece  and  Casimir 
followed  his  example.  His  first  attack  was 
especially  directed  against  a  fine  plump  turkey, 
in  whose  savoury  breast  a  deep  trench  was  soon 
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opened  by  the  eager  knife  and  keen-edged 
appetite  of  the  hale  and  hearty  Colonel,  who 
was  as  brave  a  champion  at  the  table  as  he  had 
displayed  himself  against  the  Tartars,  Musco- 
vites, and  Swedes.  The  young  lady  was  care- 
fully attended  to  by  her  cousin,  who  assisted 
her  with  ease  and  gracefulness  to  the  viands, 
which  he  invitingly  recommended  to  her  choice, 
amongst  which  was  an  exquisite  steak  of  venison 
garnished  with  vegetables,  and  dressed  with  all 
the  skill  of  the  gastronomic  art.  Various  con- 
fectionary and  preserves  were  next  selected,  of 
which  he  persuasively  pressed  her  to  partake. 
He  appeared  anxious  to  anticipate  all  her  wishes, 
and,  although  he  frequently  partook  of  the  same 
delicacies,  in  this  he  appeared  more  anxious  to 
concur  with  her  wishes  that  he  should  not  neg- 
lect himself,  than  to  satisfy  his  appetite,  which 
was  far  from  being  as  vigorous  as  his  father's. 
The  Colonel  made  a  woful  breach  in  the  breast- 
work of  the  turkey,  and  had  even  attacked  it 
in  flank  :  he  had  just  taken  off  a  goblet  of  racy 
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wine,  to  enhance  his  capabilities  for  a  renewed 
assault  upon  some  other  of  the  strong  stomachic 
fortifications,  when  his  eye  suddenly  fell  upon 
various  species  of  the  canine  race,  half  encircling 
the  table,  which  ever  and   anon   received  from 
the  hands  of  their  kind  mistress  fragments  of 
various  sorts,  and  were  testifying  their  joy  by 
antics,   and  other  modes  peculiar  to  this  friend 
of  man. 

"  A  plague  upon  these  vile  curs,"  cried  the 
Starost,  "  they  dog  our  heels  wherever  we  go." 

The  hand  of  Casimir  was  soon  armed  with  a 
switch  for  prompt  ejectment  of  Mary's  favourites, 
when  her  earnest  intercession  preserved  them 
from  the  impending  wand,  and  gained  them 
permission  to  remain  till  the  end  of  the  repast. 

st  My  good  Casimir,"  said  his  father,  "you 
have  but  a  puny  appetite,  and  one  would  take 
you  rather  for  a  native  of  some  soft  southern 
clime,  who  lives  upon  vegetables  and  fruit,  than 
for  a  Polish  nobleman,  brought  up  in  the  midst 
of  the  forests  of  our  dear  Lithuania.     Mary,  do 
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prevail  upon  him  to  take  something  more  :  and 
pass  me  those  two  wood-cocks ;  you  must  allow 
me  to  help  you  to  some  game,  my  boy." 

Mary  cast  a  look  of  encouragement  at  her 
cousin,  and  handed  to  her  uncle  the  wood-cocks, 
which  were  despatched  in  a  trice ;  the  colonel 
tossed  off  a  concluding  bumper,  and  then  rose 
from  table,  crossing  himself  devoutly. 

Casimir  was  dismissed  on  a  trifling  mission, 
and  the  Starost,  offering  his  arm  to  his  niece, 
walked  into  the  garden,  and  seated  himself  with 
her  upon  a  bench,  in  an  avenue  of  lime-trees ; 
then,  after  a  short  pause,  during  which  he  con- 
tinued twirling  his  moustaches;  "  My  dear 
child,"  said  he,  "  you  have  at  length  reached 
that  period  of  life,  at  which,  as  your  uncle  and 
guardian,  I  must  think  of  placing  you  in  the 
possession  of  lasting  happiness  for  the  time  to 
come.  You  are  now  nineteen  years  old ;  if  I 
have  hitherto  kept  you  in  retirement  and  seclu- 
sion, in  this  I  have  conformed  to  the  will  of 
your  beloved  mother ;  and  then  it  was  my  wish 

c2 
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to  study  your  disposition,  to  strengthen  your 
principles,  to  develop  those  inestimable  quali- 
ties, with  which  nature  has  endowed  you,  and 
to  prepare  you  for  the  dangerous  voyage  through 
life,  before  you  were  drawn  into  the  vortex  of  a 
corrupted  world.  You  are  descended  from  a 
noble  family.  Your  father  was  frank  and  gene- 
rous, and,  heaven  knows,  his  memory  is  dear  to 
every  Polish  heart.  Your  mother  was  amiable 
and  fair ;  I  have  then  every  reason  to  suppose 
that  you  will  follow,  in  all  respects,  the  traces 
of  your  parents.  Our  worthy  curate  has  in- 
structed you  in  the  principles  of  our  holy  reli- 
gion ;  your  governess,  whom  God  removed  from 
earth  to  heaven  at  the  moment  when  she  was 
most  needful  to  you,  perfected  you  in  several 
languages,  formed  your  heart  and  your  mind, 
endeavouring  by  every  possible  means  to  en- 
lighten your  reason,  and  to  repress  in  you  that 
excess  of  sensibility,  that  exaltation  of  soul, 
which  makes  us  too  tremblingly  alive  to  the 
gentlest  emotions  of  pain  or  sorrow.     You  have 
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been  taught  music,  singing,  dancing,  and  all 
the  lighter  arts,  which  amuse,  while  they  adorn. 
You  have  grown  up  as  a  tender  plant,  that  de- 
rives its  principal  beauty  from  nature,  which, 
when  transplanted  and  cherished  with  care, 
becomes  the  pride  of  the  cultivator.  You  pos- 
sess all  the  advantages  of  a  female,  who  has 
figured  in  the  fashionable  world,  without  pos- 
sessing her  vanity  and  other  defects;  and  you 
are  free  from  those  passions,  which  frequently 
block  up  the  very  entrance  of  the  path  that 
leads  to  happiness.  But  you  must  now  begin  a 
more  intimate  acquaintance  with  society ;  your 
future  intercourse  with  the  world  must  go  be- 
yond the  sphere  of  your  present  knowledge. 
The  Princess  Radziwill  has  persuaded  me  to 
come  to  this  determination.  She  will  introduce 
you  at  court,  though  that  indeed  is  what  T  do 
not  desire.  The  patronage  of  so  distinguished 
a  lady  will  be  of  great  utility  to  you,  and  the 
tender  solicitude,  which  she  seems  to  manifest 
towards   you,    without   knowing   you   otherwise 
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than  by  the  name  of  your  father,  is  a  fair  pre- 
sage of  the  lustre   which  will  be  thrown   upon 
your  future  life.     Perhaps  I  shall   be  prevailed 
upon  to  allow  you  to  pass  the  winter  at  Wilna, 
where  she  resides.     In  the  mean  time,  as  you 
must  be  prepared  for  this  change,  I  shall  take 
you  with  me  to  the  various  dinner  and  evening 
parties  that  take  place  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  I  intend  to  invite  to  my  own  table  a  greater 
number  of  my  friends  and  acquaintance,    nor 
will  I  neglect  any  thing  that  may  divert  your 
mind,  and  admit  you  to  a  participation  in  the 
innocent  pleasures,  which  are  suitable  to  your 
age.     I  am  not  afraid  to  tell  you,  my  dear  girl, 
if  your  ears  have  not  yet  heard  that  dangerous 
truth, — that   you   are   beautiful.— I   must   also 
now   inform   you  of  one  thing,   which  I  have 
hitherto  carefully  concealed  from  you ; — vou  are 
rich, — much   richer  than   you  believe.     A  host 
of  admirers  will   flutter  around  you, — they  will 
load  you  with   compliments, — with  a  thousand 
protestations   of   devotedness,    friendship,    and 
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love ;  and,  unhappily,  the  bland  persuasions, 
the  soft  adulations  of  a  corrupted  man,  find  their 
way  to  the  heart  of  an  innocent  female,  as  the 
serpent  creeps  into  the  nest  of  a  dove.  However 
great  the  attachment  I  bear  you,  whatever  pre- 
cautions I  may  take  to  enable  you  to  avoid  the 
snares  that  may  be  laid  for  you,  you  still  require 
the  watchful  eyes  of  a  mother ; — be  then  pru- 
dent. Besides  listening  to  the  counsels  of  your 
own  heart,  disregard  not  the  advice  of  that  impar- 
tial friendship,  which  seeks  your  happiness.  Fear 
not  that  I  shall  ever  think  of  opposing  your 
affections.  Make  your  own  choice,  but  select 
an  honourable  man,  who  may  become  the  support 
and  glory  of  my  old  age,  who  may  assist  me, 
together  with  you,  in  descending,  peacefully 
and  without  regret,  the  declining  path  of  life." 

Mary  was  surprised  at  these  truths,  to  which  her 
artless  mind  had  been  hitherto  a  stranger.  She 
had  never  heard  before  aught  that  her  uncle  had 
now  disclosed  to  her ;  she  had  never  suspected 
that  the  change  alluded  to  was  not  only  neces- 
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sary  but  on  the  point  of  taking  place.  Living 
in  complete  retirement,  she  had  not  yet  made 
any  deep  reflections  with  regard  to  her  future 
life,  and,  if  at  times  her  highly  imaginative  and 
poetical  mind,  soared  into  the  vague  regions  of 
an  ideal  world,  her  wishes  were  for  the  most 
part,  confined  to  the  limits  of  the  castle. 

Although  she  entertained  towards  her  cousin  a 
fond  affection,  which  rose  above  common  friend- 
ship, and  the  natural  sympathies  of  consanguinity, 
it  was  rather  a  feeling  of  gratitude,  a  return  for 
the  unvarying  interest  which  he  seemed  to  take 
in  her  welfare,  than  a  sentiment,  which  expand- 
ing into  fulness,  would  carry  a  wild  whirlwind 
into  her  soul  and  accomplish  or  destroy  her 
happiness.  In  short,  as  she  had  yet  no  reason 
to  have  a  bad  opinion  of  men,  she  was  quite  at 
a  loss  to  conjecture  the  secret  aim  of  her  uncle's 
words.  She  was,  nevertheless,  deeply  moved, 
and  the  tears  stole  down  her  glowing  cheeks. 

The  Starost,  touched  by  her  emotion,  endea- 
voured to  still  the  agitation  of  her  bosom  bv  kisses 
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and  parental  blandishments,  and  anxious  to  fathom 
all  the  simplicity  of  her  heart,  asked  her  if  she 
yet  knew  the  passion  of  love.  Perceiving  that 
she  did  not  comprehend  his  question;  "have 
you  never,"  said  he,  "  experienced  a  marked 
preference  for  one  of  the  opposite  sex  ?  Have 
you  never  refused  an  innocent  kiss  to  your  cousin 
Casimir  ?" 

Although  the  concluding  question  threw  a 
shade  of  light  crimson  over  the  cheeks  of  Mary, 
the  effect  was  but  momentary,  and  she  replied 
without  hesitation,  that  she  thought  herself 
justified  in  allowing  her  cousin  this  testimony  of 
his  friendship,  in  consideration  of  his  unceasing 
kindness  towards  her,  but  that  she  would  be 
unwilling  that  he  should  continue  that  manifes- 
tation of  his  esteem,  if  by  that  she  should  incur 
the  displeasure  of  her  uncle. 

"  You  have  misunderstood  me,  niece, — 
Heaven  forbid  that  I  should  blame  your  conduct 
— that  I  should  be  any  obstacle  to  those  innocent 
overflowings  of  the  feelings,  for  I  am  well  per- 
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suaded  that  neither  my  son  nor  Mary  Barton 
will  dishonour  the  declining  life  of  their  best 
friend. — But  I  will  question  you  no  more. — Be 
not  concerned,  but  go  and  call  Casimir  to  me, 
and  see  if  any  of  our  visitors  are  yet  in  sight  on 
the  road." 

Mary  withdrew.  The  Starost,  remaining 
alone,  smote  his  forehead,  saying,  "  Poor  child, 
she  has  not  yet  the  least  idea  of  love ;  she  is  as 
innocent  as  a  lamb.  May  God  grant  that  she 
may  one  day  enjoy  all  the  pleasures  of  this 
passion,  without  undergoing  its  torments  and  its 
pains  !  Still,  her  excessive  sensibility  alarms 
me.'' 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  soliloquy,  Casimir 
appeared.  Vasovicz  had  no  sooner  perceived 
him  than  he  beckoned  to  him  to  quicken  his 
pace."  The  young  man  obeyed,  but  there  was 
neither  boldness  in  his  step  nor  tranquillity  in  his 
countenance ;  he  appeared  apprehensive  that 
his  father  was  about  to  require  from  him  some 
unpleasant  explanation. 
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fl  Fie !  boy,  fie  !  you  look  more  like  a  culprit 
advancing  to  the  scaffold,  than  a  son  who  comes 
to  speak  to  his  father. " 

He  now  questioned  him  on  several  particulars 
relative  to  Mary,  and  kept  his  penetrating  eyes 
fixed  upon  him,  as  if  he  wished  to  look  into  the 
secret  recesses  of  his  young  heart.  But  his 
son's  replies  convinced  him  that  he  entertained 
no  other  affection  towards  Mary,  but  such  as 
was  natural  to  a  young  man  living  under  the 
same  roof  with  an  interesting  and  beautiful 
relative. 

When  Casimir  terminated  his  last  reply,  the 
Colonel  observed  a  profound  silence  for  a  few 
minutes ;  he  then  proceeded  to  give  his  son 
instructions  with  respect  to  the  manner  in  which 
he  was  hereafter  to  conduct  himself  towards  his 
cousin.  He  recommended  him  to  accompany 
her  in  her  walks,  to  assist  her  in  her  literary 
occupations,  enjoining  him  to  treat  her  in  every 
respect  as  a  sister. 
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'•  Have  I  then  been  wanting  in  kind  atten- 
tion towards  her  ?  Has  the  friendship,  which 
I  bear  her,  been  deficient  in  sincerity  or 
warmth  ?"  asked  the  youth  in  a  timid  tone,  and 
mistaking  his  father's  words  for  a  reproach. 

"  That  is  foreign  to  the  question,"  replied 
the  father,  "on  the  contrary,  I  have  every  reason 
to  be  satisfied  with  your  sedulous  attentions, 
your  devoted  regard  to  your  cousin,  but  remem- 
ber that  she  has  neither  father  nor  mother,  and 
that  you  and  I  are  the  only  living  beings  that 
take  an  immediate  interest  in  her  felicity.  Be 
mindful  above  all,  that,  if  she  were  to  lose  me, 
you  would  have  to  replace  me  in  the  relation 
which  I  bear  to  her.  Never  forget  that  a  female 
is  a  female  ever,  belonging  to  the  great  family 
of  the  copies  of  our  original  mother  in  Paradise  ; 
she  likes  much  that  the  unexpressed  wishes  of 
her  heart  should  be  divined ;  and  it  ever  be- 
comes us  to  tolerate  the  little  caprices  of  that 
sex,  to  which  we  are  indebted  for  a  companion, 
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a  mother,  and  perhaps  to  the  only  moments  of 
true  happiness  which  we  enjoy  here  below." 

This  conversation  was  broken  off  by  the  re- 
turn of  Mary,  who  came  to  announce  to  her 
uncle,  that  she  did  not  yet  descry  any  one  of 
the  expected  guests  on  his  way  to  the  castle. 
The  Colonel  rose,  and  after  pacing  up  and  down 
for  a  few  minutes,  told  Mary  and  Casimir  to 
wait  for  him  in  the  large  hall  upon  the  first 
floor,  whence  there  was  a  distant  view  over  the 
fields.  When  the  young  relatives  had  retired  : 
"  They  are  not  in  love  with  each  other,'*  said 
he,  "  another  hope  blighted  in  the  bud  !  It  was, 
however,  a  wish  most  dear  to  my  heart  to  behold 
them  one  day  united.  I  have  been  wrong,  yes, 
very  wrong  to  turn  their  attention  to  this  sub- 
ject. Casimir  is  honourable  and  docile.  I  love 
the  boy ;  but  there  is  too  little  of  manhood  in 
his  nature ;  he  is  too  woman-like,  and,  had 
heaven  permitted  me  a  choice,  I  could  fain  have 
wished  for  a  different  son.     By  my  conscience, 
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Mary  is  in  the  right  not  to  be  smitten  with  him  ! 
Every  female  instinctively  looks  for  a  man  that 
has  a  beard  upon  his  chin  ; — but  fate  has  thus 
decreed  it,'*  murmured  the  kind-hearted  Starost, 
as  he  went  to  rejoin  the  youthful  pair. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

"They  are  welcome  all." — Shakespeare. 

The  clock-bell  of  the  castle  had  just  pro- 
claimed the  hour  of  three ;  the  heat  of  the  day 
was  beginning  to  moderate  under  the  influence 
of  a  geritle  breeze  that  was  whispering  in  the 
foliage  around :  the  Starost,  having  completed 
his  toilet,  was  walking  to  and  fro  with  hasty  steps 
in  front  of  the  balcony ;  his  cap  was  tucked 
under  his  left  arm  ;  he  appeared  labouring  under 
impatience  ;  at  one  time  his  hand  strayed,  with- 
out any  apparent  purpose,  upon  the  hilt  of  his 
sabre  ;  at  another  time,  his  fore-finger  and  thumb 
were  busied  in  pulling  and  twisting  his  long 
moustaches  ;  all  at  once  he  stood  still,  casting  a 
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steadfast  and  penetrating  look  towards  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  far-stretching  road,  which  skirted 
the  lake.  In  a  moment  his  eyes  beamed  with  a 
satisfaction,  hardly  as  yet  warranted  by  any 
object  that  was  visible  ;  yet  he  kept  them 
riveted  on  the  far-distant  spot ;  his  parted  lips, 
and  every  feature,  were  expressive  of  anxiety  to 
catch  sight  of  a  misty  and  confused  something 
that  was  as  yet  too  indistinct  to  depict  itself  in 
any  definite  shape  upon  the  retina  of  vision. 

A  dust  like  a  small  moving  cloud,  increasing 
in  nearness  and  size,  gradually  advanced  :  soon 
a  chariot  drawn  by  four  horses,  came  distinctly 
into  view,  followed  by  several  others  at  a  short 
distance.  In  a  brief  half-hour  the  wheels 
rattling  over  the  draw-bridge,  the  smacking  of 
whips,  and  the  barking  of  the  dogs,  announced 
an  arrival.  The  cries  of  "  the  Canon  !  the 
Canon  !"  repeated  by  Jenny,  a  young  English 
female,  (tiring-maid  to  Mary,)  gave  clear  evi- 
dence that  the  minister  of  religion  was  the  first 
person    to   make   his   appearance.     The    coach 
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drew  up  at  the  great  hall-door  of  the  castle,  and 
the  portly  frame  of  an  ecclesiastic  slowly 
emerged  in  all  its  full-blown  magnitude.  Mary 
and  Casimir  hastened  to  receive  him ;  the 
Colonel  was  close  at  their  heels,  and  cordially 
embracing  his  old  friend,  he  exclaimed, 

"  Welcome  !  welcome  !  my  dear  Canon,  it  is 
an  age  since  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
you.  By  my  faith,  I  thought  you  were  unwell ; 
I  have  been  waiting  for  you  so  long,  that  I 
thought  I  should  have  been  at  last  condemned 
to  empty  by  myself  some  bottles  of  excellent 
Cyprus  wine,  which  I  have  reserved  for  your 
visit.  I  received  them  as  a  present  from  the 
good  city  of  Dantzig. — Come,  away  with  the 
horses  to  the  stable  P 

"  Friends  such  as  you,  Colonel,  cannot  well 
be  forgotten,"  replied  the  Canon,  making  a  low 
bow  ;  "  if  I  have  been  precluded  from  enjoying 
the  pleasure  of  your  company,  the  fault  lies  with 
some  troublesome  business  which  required  my 
presence  at  Wilna,    and  in   consequence,   pre- 
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vented  me  from  paying  my  respects  to  you, — 
from  discharging  a  duty,  which  is  agreeable  to 
my  heart,  and  dear  to  my  inclination.  But, 
God  be  praised  !  it  will  not  happen  again." 

The  jovial  Canon,  "  with  fair  round  belly," 
having  given  expression  to  this  apologetic  reply, 
gently  raised  the  hand  of  Mary  to  his  lips, 
greeting  her  and  her  cousin  Casimir  in  words  of 
familiar  friendship;  then  advancing  towards 
Jenny,  a  blooming  and  pretty  light-haired  lass, 
in  her  two  and  twentieth  year, — 

"  How  fares  my  amiable  duckling,"  exclaimed 
the  sainted  man,  in  a  dulcet,  but  high  tone  of 
voice,  and  at  the  same  time  imprinting  a  loud, 
smacking  kiss  upon  her  forehead. 

Jenny  blushed,  curtsied  gracefully,  and  went 
away  outwardly  abashed,  but  inwardly  not  dis- 
pleased. 

"  By  our  Lady  !"  said  the  Colonel,  "  I  do  not 
know,  my  dear  Canon,  whether  the  strictness  of 
ecclesiastic  rules  permits  a  Catholic  minister  to 
deal  thus  tenderly  with   the  fair  daughters  of 
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Protestant  Christendom  ;  'fore  heaven !  I  should 
be  ready  to  envy  you  the  investiture  of  that 
sacred  garb,  if  it  entitle  you  to  the  privilege  of 
kissing  all  the  handsome  lasses  that  come  within 
the  shadow  of  its  sable  folds." 

"  Being  wedded  to  long-suffering  and  priva- 
tions here  below,  in  the  service  of  our  Holy 
Master,"  answered  the  priest,  "  we  ought  not  to 
deprive  ourselves  altogether  of  those  little  inno- 
cent snatches  of  enjoyment,  although  they  may 
not  altogether  harmonise  with  the  austerity  of 
our  Christian  character  and  forbearance." 

"  I  see,  's  death,  you  are  as  skilful  in  reply  as 
Solomon  was  wise  in  his  judgments.  But  tell  me, 
my  good  Canon,  what  news  is  stirring,  and  what 
guests  am  I  to  expect  this  day  beneath  my 
humble  roof,  for  I  perceived  several  carriages  at 
no  great  distance  from  yours/' 

"  Some  very  agreeable  persons,  dear  Colonel, 
principally  our  neighbours,  and  Madam 
Dzimirska,  a  lady  distinguished  in  every  respect, 

VOL.    I.  D 
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who  does  honour  to  our  province.     She  is    on 
her  way  from  Volhynia  to  Dantzig,  to  enjoy  the 
advantages  of  sea-bathing,  which  has  been  recom- 
mended to  her  by  the  faculty.    She  was  desirous, 
in   passing   through   your  demesne,   to  become 
acquainted    with    you    and    your    niece,    and 
requested  me  to  introduce  her.     To  this  I  will- 
ingly acceded,  as  she  is  distantly  related  to  the 
family   of  the   Vasovicz,    through    the    Counts 
Politylo  ;  and  in  truth  she  was  most  eager  to 
embrace    so   fair   an  opportunity  of  becoming 
known  to  her  relatives :  we  shall  also  be  favoured 
with  the  visit  of  a  rich  and  gallant  young  officer, 
who  is  on  leave  of  absence  in  the  neighbourhood; 
he  will  be  highly  flattered  with  the  honour  of 
your  acquaintance  ;  and  in  giving  you  this  proof 
of  his  homage  and  respect,  he  will  be  enabled  to 
direct  his  admiration  to   the  Anglo- Polish  star, 
which  sheds  its  bright  beams  upon  our  cherished 
Samogitia." 

"  All  persons  of  merit,  all  your  friends,  with- 
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out  exception,  will  be  at  all  times  welcome  at 
Ravdan,  and  especially  a  lady,  so  highly  recom- 
mended by  her  amiable  character  and  extensive 
erudition." 

"  By  the  holy  miraculous  virgin  of  the  Ostra- 
brama  of  Wilna  !  you  are  no  less  eloquent  than 
brave,"  rejoined  the  priest:  "  but,  now  I  think 
of  it,  I  will  inform  you  that  the  lady  in  question 
is  well  versed  in  philosophy,  and  she  will  not 
fail  to  enlighten  you  all,  if  you  have  a  mind  to 
indulge  in  metaphysical  speculations." 

The  rattling  of  several  carriages  prevented  the 
Canon  from  continuing.  Mary  hastened  away 
to  make  some  improvement  in  her  toilet. 

The  Colonel,  with  his  son  and  the  Canon, 
went  to  receive  the  visitors,  as  they  alighted 
from  their  carriages,  and  the  pleasure  experienced 
by  the  Starost  was  at  its  height,  when  he  per- 
ceived amongst  others  Buczaka,  his  nearest 
neighbour  and  most  esteemed  friend.  Buczaka 
being  regarded  almost  as  a  member  of  the 
family.     Vasovicz,   after  having  embraced  him, 
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left  him   talking  with   Casimir,   and  turned  his 
attention  to  the  other  visitors. 

Another  carriage,  drawn  by  four  horses,  now 
arrived  in  the  court-yard  ;  two  ladies  stepped  out, 
one  of  whom  was  the  Volhynian  lady,  most 
elegantly  attired  ;  the  other  her  companion,  who 
followed  her  at  a  respectful  distance.  The 
Canon  first  accosted  them,  and  introduced  them 
to  the  Starost,  who,  after  an  ample  interchange 
of  fashionable  salutations,  introduced  them  to  his 
son,  and  walked  with  them  into  the  house. 
Another  neighbour  soon  arrived.  Talvosz,  with 
his  nephew  the  Baron  Denhof,  lately  from  the 
Court  of  King  Sigismund.  Both  were  attired 
in  the  height  of  the  existing  fashion,  but  in  the 
dress  of  the  young  baron  there  was  a  recherche, 
an  exquisiteness,  a  coquetry  that  betrayed  an 
affectation  of  foppery — his  hair  was  arranged  in 
ringlets,  and  the  choicest  perfumes  had  not  been 
forgotten  amongst  the  mingled  treasures  that 
graced  his  dressing-room.  As  no  further  addi- 
tion to  the  number  of  guests  was  now  expected, 
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the  Colonel  offered  his  arm  to  Madam  Dzimirska, 
and  led  the  way  into  the  adjoining  room,  fol- 
lowed by  the  gentlemen,  who  had  each  selected 
a  fair  partner. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

"  Now  all  was  bustle  and  the  menial  train 
Prepared  and  spread  the  plenteous  board  within." 

Byron,  Childe  Harold. 

"  Their  clanging  bowls  old  warriors  quaffed, 
Loudly  they  spoke,  and  loudly  laughed." 

Lady  op  the  Lake. 

In  a  spacious  saloon,  arched  over  by  a  vaulted 
ceiling,  stood  a  round  table  of  polished  oak, 
overspread  by  a  snow-white  linen  cloth  of  the 
finest  texture,  and  adorned  with  the  various 
articles  of  taste  and  luxury,  which  usually  graced 
a  hospitable  board  at  that  period  of  time; 
numerous  chairs  were  drawn  up  in  readiness 
around,  and  here  and  there  an  arm-chair  seemed 
awaiting  a  distinguished  guest.  In  the  centre 
of  the  table  stood  a  richly  chased  tureen  of  silver, 
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whence  the  savory  vapour  of  a  rich  and  excellent 

soup  was  exhaling  its  fleecy  fragrance.     Along 

the  walls  were  suspended  full-length  portraits  of 

the  doughty  ancestors  of  Vasovicz,  all  exhibited 

in  the  natural  size  and  stature.     Their  martial 

appearance,    their  large   dark  moustaches,  the 

ancient  armour,  buckled  on  their  athletic  bodies, 

gave  ample  testimony  of  the  courage  and  strength 

of  these  Polish  nobles,  who  had  passed  all  their 

best  days  in  arms,  and  whose   pictured  forms 

alone  inspired  respect  and  awe.     At  the  base  of 

each  portrait  were  written  in  legible  characters 

the  dates  of  the  birth  and  death  of  the  warrior 

represented,   and  under   some  was  inscribed  a 

brief  but  expressive  traditionary  legend   of  the 

glorious  feats  achieved  by  the  mighty  chieftain, 

who  had  long  since  passed  away. 

The  high  and  narrow  casements  of  the  room 
terminated  in  triangular  abutments,  in  the  gothic 
style,  admitting  that  dubious  and  imperfect 
light,  which  is  favourable  to  solemn  meditation 
and  wayward  reverie,  more  than  to  conviviality, 
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revelry,  and  joy.  There  were  two  spacious 
folding-doors  on  opposite  sides  of  the  saloon  : 
over  one  was  a  highly  finished  portrait  of  our 
Saviour,  by  a  great  master,  over  the  other,  the 
picture  of  the  blessed  Virgin. 

The  guests  were  ushered  in,  and  occupied 
their  places.  All  now  standing  up,  repeated 
after  the  curate  a  short  prayer,  and  then  de- 
voutly crossed  themselves.  The  Colonel  assigned 
the  post  of  honour  to  Madam  Dzimirska,  and 
distributed  the  others  in  such  a  manner,  that 
every  gentleman  might  attend  to  a  lady. 

Numerous  domestics,  in  a  plain  but  neat  cos- 
tume, as  far  removed  from  gaudy  grandeur  as 
from  coarse  rusticity,  were  standing  behind  the 
chairs,  ready  to  minister  to  every  wish  of  their 
master  and  his  guests. 

One   of  these  attendants,  however,  attracted 
particular  notice  by  the  singularity   of  his  di  • 
and  equipment.     He  was  a  man  in  the  prime  of 
life  ;    whose   broad  breast,   and  the  prominent 
muscles  of  his  bare  neck  indicated  vast  corporeal 
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strength.  From  the  crown  of  his  head,  which 
elsewhere  had  been  closely  shaven,  descended 
his  braided  hair,  black  and  shining,  and  indebted 
perhaps  for  its  raven-lustre  to  the  aid  of  some 
oily  substance,  with  which  it  appeared  to  have 
been  rubbed.  This  long  braid  was  several  times 
loosely  entwined  round  his  left  ear,  and  then 
hung  down  to  his  elbow  ;  it  was  fastened  at  the 
end,  and  fantastically  decorated  by  a  bow  of 
many-coloured  ribbons ;  he  wore  a  scarlet  jerkin, 
the  large  white  collar  of  which  was  turned  down 
so  as  to  display  his  sinewy  and  bull-like  neck. 
His  legs  were  lost  in  the  extravagantly  wide 
drapery  of  his  trowsers,  which  were  confined  at 
the  waist  by  a  leathern  band,  or  baldric,  sus- 
taining on  the  one  side,  a  dirk  resting  in  its 
sheath,  and  on  the  other,  a  short  whip,  called  a 
kanczuk.*     A  kind  of  guitar  Torban  slung  across 

*  The  kanczuk  is  a  Tartar  and  Cossack  -whip,  consisting 
of  a  handle  nearly  a  cubit  long,  and  of  a  tress  of  very  hard 
leather  of  the  same  length,  and  about  the  thickness  of  the 
finger,  and  enwrapping  at  the  end  a  small  ball  of  lead.  The 
Cossacks  still  make  use  of  it  to  quicken  the  speed  of  thtir 
horses. 

D   2 
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his  back,  completed  his  peculiar  accoutrement. 
His  narrow  forehead  was  strikingly  dispropor- 
tionate to  his  head  of  monstrous  amplitude  ;  his 
small  dark  and  peering  eyes  were  sunk  deep  in 
the  hollows  between  his  bushy  eye-brows  and 
his  high  cheek-bones.  His  nose  was  of  strange 
conformation,  not  unlike  the  bowl  of  a  German 
tobacco-pipe  ;  his  nostrils  were  disagreeably  open 
and  elevated.  His  long  moustaches,  passing 
beyond  his  chin,  reached  to  his  breast,  where 
they  crossed  over  in  the  form  of  a  triangle.  The 
cast  of  his  whole  face  was  repulsive,  and  remark- 
ably flat.  His  physiognomy,  utterly  devoid  of 
expression,  betokened  an  ultra-passive  soul,  and 
an  unenlightened  mind,  seeming  to  belong  to  a 
machine,  or  an  automaton,  which  could  be  set 
in  movement  only  by  another's  will. 

From  the  very  commencement  of  the  dinner, 
Snarska,  in  her  finest  trim,  having  at  her  side  a 
large  bunch  of  keys,  and  apparently  the  mistress- 
spirit  that  presided  over  every  arrangement,  was 
exerting  her  vigilance  with  peculiar  care.     At 
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the  first  glance,  it  was  easy  to  see  that  she  was 
in  her  element.  The  young  English  woman 
sometimes  replaced  her  in  her  duty  of  superin- 
tendence, while  her  inquisitive  eyes  were  fixed 
rather  upon  the  guests,  than  directed  to  the 
attendants.  In  addition  to  the  wine,  with  which 
the  table  was  loaded,  several  baskets,  replete 
with  bottles,  were  stowed  in  the  corners  of  the 
apartment.  Near  these  baskets,  upon  tempo- 
rary side -boards,  rose  piles  of  silver  dishes  and 
the  most  valuable  china. 

There  was,  at  first,  but  little  conversation,  for 
two  seats  remaining  unoccupied,  gave  great 
scope  for  the  thoughts  and  conjectures  of  many 
of  the  visitors,  and  the  more  so,  as  the  Starost 
was  frequently  casting  his  eyes  upon  the  folding- 
doors,  which  in  a  few  minutes  opened  to  allow 
the  passing  of  an  individual,  whose  grey-hairs 
bespoke  more  advanced  years  than  his  face 
would  warrant,  appearing  a  sort  of  hybrid  be- 
tween the  major-domo  and  a  guest.  All  eyes 
were  now  turned  in  this  direction,  when  the 
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domestic,  (for  his  guise  and  general  exterior 
showed  that  he  was  not  one  of  the  expected 
visitors,)  advanced  three  steps  forward,  and  in  a 
loud  voice  announced  "  Lady  Mary  Barton," 
who  immediately  entered. 

A  black  dress  of  the  richest  and  most  costly 
silk,  having  its  flounce  trimmed  with  a  triple 
row  of  rosettes  of  the  same  material  and  colour, 
arrayed  her  light  and  sylph-like  form ;  an  ex- 
quisite collerette  of  Brussels  lace,  scarcely  con- 
cealed the  heaving  of  her  bosom :  a  Turkish 
shawl  of  azure  hue,  with  its  folds  of  invaluable 
drapery  was  thrown  over  her  shoulders  ;  her 
profuse  ebon-tresses  floated  in  rich  luxuriance 
over  her  neck ;  a  blaze  of  reflected  light  ema- 
nated from  the  jewels,  which  glittered  upon  her 
sash  and  bracelets.  Like  the  young  gazelle,  she 
advanced  with  a  light,  timid  and  graceful  step. 
All  the  gentlemen  rose  from  their  seats  by  a 
spontaneous  movement  of  courtesy  and  admira- 
tion ;  the  ladies  saluted  her  with  gracious  bow.- 
and  smiles,  but  a  deeply  observant  physiognomist 
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might  have  detected  in  the  expression  of  the 
countenances  of  some  amongst  the  number  a 
slight,  momentary,  but  irrepressible  emotion  of 
jealousy. 

The  Starost  took  her  by  the  hand,  and  intro- 
duced her  to  the  company  with  an  air  of  triumph, 
"  My  niece,"  said  he,  "  the  daughter  of  the 
illustrious  Edward  Barton,  whose  name  will  be 
ever  blessed  by  Poland."  He  then  pointed  to 
her  seat  opposite  Madame  Dzimirska,  between 
the  young  courtier  Denhof  and  Talvosz,  and 
requested  her  to  do  the  honours  of  the  table. 

Mary  willingly  undertook  the  duty,  which  her 
uncle  had  decreed  to  her,  excellently  seconded 
by  her  two  neighbours,  happy  and  proud  to 
render  her  every  assistance. 

For  a  time  the  conversation  turned  upon 
politics ;  and  the  wars  of  Sweden  and  Turkey 
were  discussed ;  but  the  topic  was  soon  changed, 
and  general  subjects  were  variously  introduced, 
each  participating  in  those  themes  of  discourse, 
to  which  his  own  taste  and  mental  endowments 
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directed  him ;  but  the  attention  of  the  guests 
was  not  so  deeply  absorbed,  as  to  prevent  them 
from  manifesting  by  their  looks  and  occasional 
whispers,  the  admiration  with  which  they  were 
inspired  by  the  lovely  Mary. 

Denhof,  although  recently  arrived  from  the 
court  of  Warsaw,  where  the  rules  of  etiquette 
were  strictly  observed,  appeared  to  forget  every 
body,  except  the  beautiful  young  hostess  who 
was  seated  beside  him.  His  entire  absorption, 
and  the  very  tone  of  his  voice,  shewed  that  he 
was  a  prey  to  impassioned  imaginings, — that 
love  had  asserted  its  dominion  upon  his  heart. 

When  Mary  beheld  the  eyes  of  the  young 
man  constantly  riveted  upon  her,  and  flashing, 
like  two  bright  orbs  in  midnight  darkness,  she 
was  visibly  abashed ;  in  the  embarrassment  of 
her  feelings,  her  downcast  looks  seemed  to 
implore  the  protection  of  the  company,  and  to 
imply  a  wish,  that  the  young  admirer  should 
be  made  sensible  of  the  impropriety  of  his 
conduct. 
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Vasovicz,  notwithstanding  the  kindness  of  his 
heart,  was  somewhat  hasty,  and  who  besides  was 
on  terms  of  the  greatest  familiarity  with  the 
family  of  Denhof,  though  he  appeared  to  have 
conceived,  at  first  sight,  an  unwarrantable  pre- 
judice against  the  young  soldier  in  question, 
noticed  his  abstraction,  and  easily  understood 
the  cause  of  it. 

"  Lieutenant  Denhof,"  said  he,  "in  a  tone 
half  jesting,  half  serious,  "  the  fair  eyes  of  our 
innocent  girls  of  Samogitia,  are  ill  accustomed 
to  brook  the  protracted  gaze  of  you  youthful 
aspirants  for  martial  fame." 

"If  I  have  committed  a  fault,"  replied  Au- 
gustus Denhof,  "  I  implore  forgiveness,  but  it 
is  difficult  for  the  sagest  amongst  the  sons  of 
men  to  direct  his  look  to  any  other  object,  when 
the  brightest  luminary  in  heaven's  high  vault 
attracts  his  eye.  I  am  but  a  frail  mortal,  and  I 
must  beg  to  plead  my  poor  humanity,  in  exte- 
nuation of  my  offence." 

"  'Od's  stars !"  said  the  Colonel,  "since  you 
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have  left  your  father's  house,  boy,  and  been 
basking  in  the  sunshine  of  the  court,  methinks 
the  Muses  have  more  charms  for  you  than 
Mars ;  but  every  thing  has  its  season,  here  we 
will  willingly  dispense  with  your  poetry,  and 
rather  ask  you  to  bear  in  mind,  that  true  gal- 
lantry should  go  hand  in  hand  with  modesty  and 
reserve." 

The  rebuke  was  cutting  ;  Denhof  bit  his  lips, 
and  would,  perhaps,  have  given  utterance  to 
something  galling  in  reply,  had  not  his  eye,  sud- 
denly and  unconsciously  fallen  upon  the  fair 
Mary,  before  whose  loveliness  his  rising  choler 
subsided,  and  his  tongue  was  constrained  to 
silence,  as  by  a  potent  spell. 

The  young  officer's  apparent  sense  of  his 
error,  appeased  the  Starost,  who  added,  "  Gen- 
tlemen, do  you  not  all  coincide  with  me  in  opi- 
nion upon  this  subject  ?" 

"  I  am  far,  my  dear  Colonel, ''  said  the  Canon, 
"  from  differing  in  my  sentiments  from  yourself, 
but  allow  me  to  remind  you,  that  when  a  voung 
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man  admits  his  error,  he  gives  the  fairest  hopes 
of  correcting  it." 

"  Admirable  reasoning,'*  cried  some  of  the 
ladies,  at  all  times  ready  to  enlist  on  the  side  of 
the  oppressed. 

"Come  !  come  !  nephew," said Talvosz,  "re- 
pentance is  the  first  step  to  reformation ;  you 
have  owned  your  fault,  and  you  will  promise 
amendment." 

"  Most  certainly,  uncle,  it  is  the  sincerest 
desire  of  my  heart  to  be  convinced  of  my 
faults,  and  to  guard  against  them  for  the  time 
to  come." 

"  Bravo !  all  now  is  well,"  added  Buczaka, 
"  I  like  these  little  affairs  of  outposts, — these 
skirmishes,  which  go  no  further  than  just  to 
rouse  us,  and  then  terminate  in  a  truce  or  a 
peace." 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  brief  sally,  he 
thumped  with  his  fist  upon  the  table,  with  so 
much  violence,  as  to  threaten  the  destruction 
of  the  various  brittle  ornaments  upon  it. 
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All  hearts  were  too  elastic,  amid  the  gaiety 
of  festive  enjoyment,  to  admit  of  any  unpleasant 
impression,  which  this  scene  and  dialogue  were 
capable  of  making.  The  conversation  became 
more  animated  than  ever,  and  when  it  embraced 
for  its  object  the  provinces  of  Poland,  the  Vol- 
hynian  lady  asked  for  several  explanations 
touching  the  origin  of  the  Lithuanian  people, 
who  appeared  to  her  to  have  some  affinity  with 
the  Sclavonic  race:  " I  have  heard  it  remarked," 
said  she,  "  that  in  Lithuania,  and  especially  in 
Samogitia,  the  manners,  and  many  of  the  cus- 
toms, appear  to  be  of  Roman  origin." 

"  Nothing  can  be  more  natural,"  answered 
the  Starost,  delighted  at  the  opportunity  now 
afforded  him  of  displaying  his  erudition  upon 
this  subject.  "  First,  every  body  knows  that  the 
Lithuanians  are  the  descendants  of  the  Heru- 
lians.  With  regard  to  the  Romans,  we  have 
only  to  read  history  to  convince  ourselves,  that 
during  the  civil  wars  between  Caesar  and 
Pompey,  numerous  partisans   of  the  latter  in 
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Spain,  flying  from  the  anger  of  the  conqueror  of 
the  world,  went  on  board  a  small  flotilla,  which, 
after  a  difficult  and  dangerous  navigation,  ulti- 
mately arrived  on  the  coast  of  the  Baltic,  near 
Courland,  in  the  north-western  part  of  Lithu- 
ania, which  is  commonly  called  Samogitia. 
The  place  where  the  fugitives  disembarked,  was 
w:ell  selected.  The  soil  was  fertile,  and  well 
watered  by  several  rivers  ;  and  the  spot  seemed 
to  afford  facilities  for  an  extensive  commerce. 
The  proximity  of  vast  forests,  presented,  in! ike 
manner,  great  advantages,  and  accordingly  these 
refugees  established  themselves  in  this  promising 
locality.  Other  immigrations  followed,  and 
several  colonies  were  founded.  Hence  we  derive 
the  various  Spanish  and  Latin  words  and  cus- 
toms, which  have  been  preserved  amongst  us 
till  the  present  day." 

"  It  is  not  difficult  to  perceive,  Colonel,  that 
you  are  deeply  read  in  the  history  of  your 
country,  and  I  feel  highly  indebted  to  you  for 
the   details,  with  which  you  have  kindly   fur- 
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nished    me,''    observed    the    Yolhynian    lady, 
bowing  with  equal  grace  and  dignity. 

After  this  dissertation  an  interval  of  silence 
ensued,  broken  by  the  Canon,  who  loudly  ex- 
tolled the  excellence  of  Hungarian  wine.  The 
conversation  was  thus  naturally  drawn  upon  the 
Hungarians.  And  Dzimirska,  who  had  several 
times  traversed  this  picturesque  part  of  Europe, 
launched  out  into  an  elaborate  descant  upon  the 
manners  and  hospitality  of  this  people,  who 
have  at  all  times  sympathised  with  the  Pole?. 
whom  they  so  nearly  resemble  in  their  national 
character;  nor  did  the  erudite  lady  forget  to 
bestow  a  pompous  and  just  eulogium  upon  the 
beauty  of  the  Hungarian  ladies.  She  then  pro- 
ceeded to  a  lengthened  and  interesting  descrip- 
tion of  the  most  prominent  features  in  the  grand 
panorama  of  this  ancient  kingdom,  with  a 
facility,  fluency,  and  elegance  of  diction,  which 
produced  a  lively  sensation  among  her  hearers, 
and  elicited  general  applause. 

"  I    should   much  like,"   observed   Buczaka, 
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"  to  visit  this  Transcarpathian  paradise,  to  have 
an  opportunity  of  appreciating,  by  my  own 
ocular  evidence,  those  beautiful  Hungarian 
horses,  which  are  universally  prized  and  ad- 
mired, and  to  make  myself  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  manner  in  which  they  handle  the  sabre 
in  that  country,  as  I  have  been  informed  they 
use  this  weapon  as  well  as  in  Poland." 

"  With  regard  to  myself,"  rejoined  the  Canon, 
"  I  should  much  rather  quaff  the  delicious 
wine, — the  pure  wine  of  Hungary,  which  re- 
freshes the  blood,  strengthens  the  body,  restores 
the  health,  and  does  so  much  good  to  mankind, 
than  concern  myself  about  the  manner  of  deal- 
ing death-blows  with  the  sabre." 

"  Every  one  has  his  fancies,  and  his  aver- 
sions," replied  the  Colonel. 

Philosophy  and  metaphysics  then  for  a  while 
intruded  among  other  subjects  of  discourse,  that 
harmonised  better  with  festive  hilarity.  The 
witty  blue-stocking  of  Volhynia  now  drew 
largely  upon    the   rich   resources   of  her  well- 
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stored  mind  ;  her  look  became  more  animated  ; 
her  voice  assumed  a  deeper  and  more  impressive 
tone ;  her  first  and  most  vigorous  attack  was 
directed  against  Casimir,  whom  she  assailed 
with  so  many  embarrassing  questions,  that  the 
poor  young  man,  unaccustomed  to  abstract 
speculations,  after  having  stammered  out  a  few 
disjointed  attempts  at  argument,  was  constrained 
to  fight  shy  of  reasoning  with  a  lady,  who  would 
have  been  a  match  for  a  Stoic.  Then  turning 
herself  towards  Denhof,  she  abruptly  asked  him, 
in  what  he  thought  true  happiness  consisted. 

"  On  my  faith,  Madam,"  replied  the  young 
soldier,  "  it  is  only  to-day  that  I  have  ever  enter- 
tained even  a  confused  idea  of  true  happiness, 
and  perhaps,  without  any  probability  of  being 
ever  able  to  enjoy  it ;  besides  it  is  a  subject  very 
difficult  to  discuss." 

"  I  think,"  observed  a  lady,  ;<  that  the  fulfil- 
ment of  our  duties  is  the  most  certain  means  of 
attaining  it." 

"Nothing    can   be  more  true,"  rejoined  the 
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Starost,  who  had  no  relish  for  the  subject,  and 
wished  to  change  it ;  "  and  if  all  mankind  were 
of  your  opinion,  we  should  enjoy  a  paradise 
on  earth." 

The  persevering  Dzimirska,  notwithstanding 
the  Starost's  effort  to  change  the  theme  for  one 
more  consonant  with  his  wishes,  had  the  address 
to  bring  in  her  favourite  discussions;  and  the 
subject  of  love  was  introduced.  This  passion 
was  described  by  each,  according  to  the  tenour 
and  particular  disposition  of  his  own  mind. 

Buczaka,  who  had  been  conversing  with 
Mary,  suddenly  raised  his  voice,  and  said, 
"  Gentlemen,  you  may  laugh  as  much  as  you 
please,  to  hear  me,  at  my  age,  still  venture  to 
strike  this  chord ;  but  love  is,  indeed,  a  tumul- 
tuous passion  !  To  feel  its  full  effects,  one  must 
have  youth,  and  a  soul  ardent  and  fresh,  not  yet 
dulled  and  blunted  by  the  world ;  not  yet  de- 
praved and  deadened  by  egotism.  Before  I 
married,  and  when  about  twenty-two  years  of 
age,  and  with  my  regiment  in   garrison,   near 
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Bialocerkief,  I  accidentally  became  acquainted 
with  a  young  lady  named  Proskurzanka.  The 
first  time  I  accosted  her,  a  strange  shuddering 
sensation  thrilled  through  my  whole  frame  ;  I 
conceived  an  attachment  which  could  neither 
be  exceeded  nor  described. 

"  Ukraine's  bright  sun  never  before  shone  on 
aught  so  beautiful ;  she  was  wealthy,  and  of  a 
distinguished  family:  mine  was  the  mere  sol- 
dier's fortune, — nought,  but  the  sabre,  which  is 
now  suspended  at  my  side.  I  dared  not  mani- 
fest any  symptom,  which  might  betray  my  pas- 
sion, dreading  her  father, — a  haughty  and  un- 
bending father — who  would  never  have  consented 
to  our  union.  The  four  winds  of  the  steppes 
wafted  to  her  numerous  admirers.  The  tender 
and  languishing  looks  with  which  I  regarded 
her,  told  the  secret  of  my  heart.  My  regiment 
was  removed  to  other  quarters.  Would  you 
believe,  that,  though  21  leagues  separated  us, 
I  went  twice  a  week  to  visit  her,  for  a  few 
minutes  only*  performing  the  journey    thither 
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and  back,  in  the  space  of  twenty-four  hours, 
upon  the  same  horse,  braving  the  cold,  the 
storm,  and  every  kind  of  danger?     One  day  I 

arrived, — I  waited, — I  beheld  her  no  more 

I  made  inquiry, — I  learnt  that  her  father  had 
sent  her  away,  and  obliged  her,  despite  her 
tears  and  despair,  to  wed  another.  I  could 
have  wished  the   whole  universe  enwrapped  in 

the  same  shroud  with  me Slowly  did  I 

retrace  my  melancholy  way  across  the  dreary 
waste,  watering  the  pathless  wilderness  with  my 
tears.  Long  did  I  in  vain  endeavour  to  find 
some  traces  of  her,  who  was  so  dear  to  me. 
Thirty-eight  years  have  now  elapsed,  since  that 
dreadful  hour.  What  would  I  not  have  given 
to  enjoy  once  more  those  blissful  moments  I 
had  passed  with  her  !  Oh  !  love  is  indeed  a 
tumultuous,  an  appalling  passion  !"  he  repeated, 
falling  into  a  deep  reverie. 

All  listened  to  this  tale  with  much  emotion 
and  interest. 

"  Your  love  must  have  been   very   ardent," 

VOL.    I.  e 
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said  Madam  Dzimirska,  "  since  the  recollection 
of  it  seems  still  so  fresh  in  your  mind,  and 
though  the  storm  has  been  long  past,  yet  busy 
memory  rouses  the  slumbering  billows." 

"  It  is  a  woful  tale,"  repeated  Denhof. 

"  What  has  become  of  the  lady  ? — have  you 
seen  her  since  ? — Is  she  still  alive  ?"  asked  Mary 
in  a  timid  tone  of  voice. 

4'  I  saw  her  again  but  once, — by  mere  accident. 
She  died  two  years  after." 

w  Where  did  she  die,  poor  lady  ?" 

"  She  died  in  my  country,  in  the  very  place 
where  I  last  saw  her." 

"  You  have  dwelt  nineteen  years  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Brzsc-Liteski  ;  you  have 
resided  amongst  us  already  a  considerable  time, 
and  you  call  the  Ukraine  your  country,  as  if 
you  were  quite  indifferent  about  Lithuania, 
'fore  heaven,  neighbour,  this  merits  some  re- 
proach/' 

"  My  dear  Colonel,  pardon  me,  the  witchery 
of  my  youthful   recollections,   and  of  my   first 
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campaigns,  is  the  sole  cause  of  this  apparent 
forgetfulness.  It  was  in  the  Ukraine  that  I  first 
became  acquainted  with  you." 

"  By  the  holy  saints  !  it  now  occurs  to  me, 
that  to-morrow  is  the  anniversary  of  that  duel, 
in  which  your  trusty  sword  inflicted  so  deep  a 
gash  in  the  angry  visage  of  your  adversary,  who 
dispelled  all  your  fond  dreams  of  future  bliss, 
by  revealing  to  the  father  the  sentiments  you 
entertained  towards  his  daughter.  It  was  the 
first  duel  in  which  I  was  your  second." 

"  But  you  likewise,  Colonel,  must  have  much 
to  remember  in  Ukraina."* 

Here  a  flash  of  emotion  shot  across  the  coun- 
tenance of  the  Starost,  who  fixed  his  eyes  upon 
the  Major,  with  a  pleading  expression  that  he 
well  understood,  convulsively  squeezed  his  hand, 
and  with  difficulty  succeeded  in  mastering  his 
feelings. 

At  length  the  board  was  cleared  of  all  save 

*  Ukragna   is  the  name   of  a  province  in   the  south    of 
Puland. 
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the  wine-cups  and  the  flagons ;  the  bright  beve- 
rage began  to  assert  its  influence ;  and  a  flood 
of  compliments  was  poured  upon  the  chaste 
ears  of  the  female  guests,  who  continued  sipping 
soberly  and  ceremoniously,  the  light  and  delicate 
wines  that  were  offered  them. 

The  portly  Canon  then  rose,  and  thus  ex- 
pressed himself,  in  a  slow  and  measured  tone  : 
"  Fairest  objects  in  the  creation,  and  you,  gen- 
tlemen, listen  to  my  words  :  truth  must  ever 
be  characteristic  of  him  whose  mission  is  from 
on  high.  No  falsehood  must  pass  his  lips, — 
drink  and  drink  deep  then,  for  I  maintain  that 
wine  is  a  passport  to  Paradise." 

"  How  can  this  be,  explain,  I  entreat  you," 
said  Denhof. 

"It  is  very  easy  to  prove  this,  Lieutenant, — 
In  the  first  place,  a  glass  of  good  wine,  taken 
with  openness  of  heart  in  pleasant  company, 
puts  us  in  a  good  humour,  disposes  us  to  good 
actions,  and  good  actions  pave  the  way  to  eternal 
happiness." 
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"  The  reply  is  scholar- like  and  wise  !  Excel- 
lent !  admirable  !"  were  the  exclamations  of  the 
Colonel,  of  Talvosz,  and  many  others. 

"  Do  you  know,  good  and  worthy  Canon,  that 
your  powerful  reasoning  carries  conviction  to  my 
soul,"  added  Denhof. 

"  Some  wine  !  give  wine  !"  cried  the  Starost 
in  an  ecstasy  of  joy. 

The  Cossack  Mucha  disappeared  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye,  and  returned  with  several 
small  bottles,  thickly  coated  with  mould  and 
sand. 

"  A  good  omen  !"  whispered  Buczaka  to  the 
Canon. 

The  Starost,  after  having  recommended  his 
niece  to  the  good  remembrances  of  his  guests, 
proposed  the  health  of  the  ladies.  Hereupon 
Dzimirska,  in  the  name  of  the  ladies,  and 
Talvosz,  in  the  name  of  the  gentlemen,  re- 
turned thanks  to  the  Starost,  for  the  gracious 
reception  with  which  they  had  been  honoured, 
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and  protested  that  his  fair  niece,  independently 
of  the  claim  which  she  had,  to  the  kind  and 
benevolent  feelings  of  those  present,  in  consi- 
deration of  her  uncle,  was  more  than  sufficiently 
endowed  with  personal  good  qualities,  to  entitle 
her  to  that  high  esteem,  which  could  with  diffi- 
culty be  augmented,  and  which  time  would 
never  weaken. 

"  As  the  flame  by  which  I  am  devoured," 
thought  Denhof, — not  daring  to  hazard  rash 
utterance  to  such  a  thought,  from  an  apprehen- 
sion of  a  second  objurgation. 

"  Ad  rem,  then,  gentlemen,  let  every  goblet 
be  filled  around,"  exclaimed  the  Starost ;  then 
beginning  with  his  own,  and  presenting  it  to 
the  Canon  ;  "  Accipe  hoc,"  added  he. 

"  Accipio  et  gratias  ago"  replied  the  latter, 
with  a  profound  inclination  of  his  head,  while 
his  eyes  sparkled  with  joy  at  beholding  the  ruby 
draught. 

"  The  health  of  the  ladies  !"  cried  the  Colonel: 
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The  health  of  the  ladies  !"  repeated  Buczaka  ; 
"  The  health  of  the  ladies  !"  was  the  loud  and 
general  acclaim. 

Each  wine-crowned  goblet  was  drained  at  a 
draught,  and  borne  back  to  the  table,  with  that 
rapidity  and  violence,  that  the  constant  succes- 
sion of  loud  rattling  sounds,  might  be  said  to 
resemble  in  miniature,  the  well-maintained  fire 
of  a  column  of  infantry. 

In  conformity  with  the  ancient  custom  then 
prevailing  in  Poland,  the  gentlemen  escorted 
the  ladies  into  a  withdrawing  room,  reserved  for 
that  purpose ;  and  they  themselves  retired  into 
another,  to  continue  their  carousals  or  their 
conversation. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

Whilst  Mary  was  engaged  in  amusing  her 
fair  companions  by  the  exhibition  of  her  admi- 
rable drawings,  embroideries,  and  an  infinity  of 
trifling,  but  tasteful  productions  of  fancy  and 
art,  a  far  different  scene  presented  itself  in  the 
room,  to  which  her  uncle  had  repaired  accom- 
panied by  his  boon  companions. 

At  the  extremity  of  this  large  and  vaulted 
apartment,  with  windows  looking  into  the  garden, 
Casimir  and  Denhof,  were  seated  at  a  small 
round  table,  completely  absorbed  in  the  skilful 
combinations  of  a  game  at  chess.  The  Canon 
still  continued  his  potations,  and  was  just  giving 
the  coup  de  grace  to  a  bottle  of  mellow  wine, 
that  was  standing  at  his  side.     His  eyes  were 
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glistening  with  inward  satisfaction,  and  the 
crimson  on  his  cheek  had  assumed  a  deeper  dye 
from  the  brightening  influence  of  the  ruddy  God, 
to  whom  he  was  still  continuing  his  libations ; 
and  it  would  have  required  a  recital  of  the  most 
touching  interest  to  rouse  him  from  the  deep 
vinous  abstraction  in  which  he  was  buried. 
Vasovicz  was  conversing  with  Talvosz. 

61  Since  you  have  just  arrived  from  Warsaw, 
you  must  know  what  opinion  is  entertained 
of  the  Swedish  and  Russian  war,  with  which  our 
province  is  threatened." 

"  Far  different  subjects  engaged  my  mind;  I 
concerned  myself  but  little  about  the  news  of 
the  day.  I  can  therefore  only  give  you  my  own 
opinion  about  it.  Whatever  glory  may  attend 
our  armies  in  the  arena  of  battle,  I  augur  but 
few  solid  advantages  to  the  country  from  these 
fervid  enterprises  of  our  youth,  in  the  present 
state  of  affairs.  It  is  true,  tranquillity  now 
prevails  in  our  kingdom,  but  it  is  a  deceitful 
calm,  that  is  the  harbinger  of  a  storm.    Although 

e2 
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the  two  princes  Radziwill,  and  the  indefatigable 
i  hodkievicz  may  crown  their  brows  with  laurels, 
beating  and  repulsing  the  Swedes  in  Livonia, 
with  a  handful  of  our  brave  soldiers,  this  for- 
midable war  is  far  from  being  at  an  end,  and 
preparation  is  now  making  for  an  invasion  of 
Russia.  I  think  it  is  an  error,  a  very  great 
error  to  wish  to  carry  on  two  important  wars  at 
once ;  one  ought  to  have  been  concluded  before 
the  other  was  begun.  Then  in  the  heart  of  the 
kingdom  there  is  a  host  of  discontented  spirits, 
awaiting  but  the  beck  of  some  daring  chief,  and 
a  favourable  opportunity  to  shew  themselves. 
The  magic  of  Zamoyski's  name,  although  this 
hero  no  longer  basks  in  courtly  smiles,  is  still  a 
check  upon  them.  But  after  his  death,  God 
only  knows  what  will  happen." 

"  It  cannot  be  denied,"  replied  the  Starost, 
a  that  we  live  in  strange  adventurous  times. 
Whichever  way  I  direct  my  sight,  I  behold 
nought  but  impending  trouble  and  confusion." 

H  It  was  not  thus,"  rejoined  Buczaka,  spring- 
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ing  from  his  seat,  as  if  pierced  by  a  serpent's 
fang:  "It  was  not  thus,  that  King  Stephen 
Batory  steered  the  vessel  of  the  state  : — to  his 
country's  friends,  a  friend  ; — to  its  foes,  a  thun- 
derbolt of  war ;  he  was  respected  at  home  and 
abroad;  undismayed  by  the  hydra-brood  that 
preyed  upon  the  vitals  of  his  country,  he  crushed 
them  at  a  blow ;  his  example  must  be  imi- 
tated  It  must !"  added  the  perturbed 

patriot,  as  he  stamped  with  violence  upon  the 
floor. 

"Oh,  if  he  were  still  alive, "  replied  the 
Starost,  "  he  would  have  long  since  overwhelmed 
our  enemies,  and  curbed  their  insatiate  rapacity. 
When  I  served  under  his  orders,  with  my  friend 
here,  during  the  Russian  war,  I  heard  more 
than  once,  after  the  taking  of  Polock,  the  vast 
projects,  which  he  meditated  in  concert  with 
Zamoyski.  He  was  desirous  of  regulating  the 
succession  to  the  throne,  he  wished  to  ameliorate 
the  condition  of  the  people,  to  secure  in  Poland 
peace,   abundance,   and    happiness,    to    future 
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generations.  When  I  think  of  his  premature 
death, — of  that  death,  in  which  he  was  snatched 
away  in  the  midst  of  his  triumphs,  I  am  more 
and  more  convinced  that  the  death  of  one  man 
may  change  the  condition  of  a  state,  and  exercise 
a  mighty  influence  upon  its  future  destinies." 

"  You  have  a  singular  passion,  my  dear 
Colonel,"  suddenly  exclaimed  the  Canon,  who 
was  in  reality  more  roused  by  the  emptiness  of 
the  bottle,  than  by  the  discussions  going  on, 
"  you  have  an  unaccountable  passion  for  losing 
yourself  in  the  labyrinth  of  political  disquisition. 
Let  statesmen  craze  their  brains,  and  grow  bald 
before  their  time,  in  the  tortuous  intricacies  of 
these  entangled  mystifications.  We  who  dwell 
far  from  the  bustle  of  cities  have  other  things 
to  think  about,  other  duties  to  fulfil,  and  other 
cares  to  vex  us.  Let  us  therefore  cheer  our 
hearts  with  wine  and  wassail,  or  with  pleasure 
parties,  to  gladden  those  charming  creatine.-, 
whose  gentleness,  beauty,  and  weakness  have  so 
strong  claims  upon  our  solicitude.      But,  away 
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with  politics  !  politics  !  faugh  !  they   are  a  real 
pestilence. " 

"  Tush  !  tush  !"  reiterated  the  Starost,  "  in 
whatever  esteem  wre  may  hold  you,  my  good 
Canon,  there  is  a  fitting  time  and  season  for 
every  thing.  Do  not  imagine  that  I  and  my 
two  worthy  neighbours,  are  laymen  amenable  to 
your  control.  It  is  the  duty  of  every  citizen  to 
make  himself  acquainted  with  the  affairs  of  his 
country,  and,  by  indulging  in  free  discussion, 
to  notify  abuses  and  thus  prevent  them,  while 
he  should  do  all  in  his  power  to  promote  the 
public  good.  However,  console  yourself,  my 
dear  friend,  I  see  that  the  weather  is  clearing 
up  ;  and  I  am  desirous  of  taking  advantage  of 
the  fine  evening,  to  propose  to  the  ladies  a  walk 
as  far  as  the  farm  of  Danilov." 

At  these  words  he  made  a  sign  to  Casimir, 
who  understood  it,  arose,  disappeared,  and  re- 
turned to  announce  that  the  proposal  was 
accepted  with  joy.  A  moment  after  the  Cos- 
sack  drew   near   to  his  master,  who  gave  him 
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some  directions  in  a  whisper.  The  Starost  now 
perceiving  that  the  ladies  were  waiting  for  him 
in  the  court-yard,  bade  adieu  to  Buczaka,  who 
was  obliged  to  return  home  on  business,  took 
his  cane,  and  accompanied  by  the  Canon, 
Talvosz,  Denhof,  and  Casimir,  went  to  join 
them. 

"  We  are  thinking  of  an  excursion  somewhat 
long,"  said  Vasovicz,  bowing  to  the  ladies,  "  I 
am  going  to  conduct  you  to  the  mansion  of  our 
good  neighbours  Putrament.  Will  you  go  on 
foot  or  on  horseback  ?" 

"  On  foot  !  on  foot !"  was  the  general  reply. 

"Then  I  shall  have  no  reason  to  reproach 
myself,  and,  if  you  are  willing,  we  will  set  out 
forthwith." 

Leaving  the  village  they  came  upon  a  road, 
that  passed  through  wide-waving  fields  of  corn. 
The  zephyr  was  playing  along  the  golden  flood, 
as  if  giving  its  last  caresses,  ere  the  sickle  had 
committed  its  work  of  devastation  upon  the  richly 
loaded  ears.     The  evening   was   in   its  earliest 
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commencement ;  a  beneficent  shower  had  just 
cooled  the  air,  and  dispelled  the  dust  from  the 
beaten  track,  which  a  few  hours  before  was 
eddying  in  the  solar  ray  to  the  annoyance  of  the 
way-farer.  The  sky  was  serene  and  cloudless, 
the  feathered  songsters  were  carolling  in  joyous 
melody,  or  cleaving  the  air  with  rapid  wing. 
The  tremulous  rain-drops  were  still  suspended 
on  the  wild  flowers  that  decked  the  margin  of 
the  road ;  the  fragrance  of  the  blooming  lime- 
trees  seemed  to  give  a  higher  tone  to  that 
inward  contentedness,  that  indefinable  some- 
thing, which  pervades  peaceful  nature  in  her 
rural  scenes. 

The  party  soon  gained  the  summit  of  a  hill, 
whence  they  could  behold  Vielona,  the  dingy 
walls  of  several  castles  (ancient  vestiges  of  feudal 
times),  rivers,  woods,  and  seas  of  verdure  blend- 
ing with  the  horizon. 

The  Starost  paused  to  call  the  attention  of  his 
companions  to  the  magnificent  panorama,  that 
was  unfolded  to  their  view,  and  with  much  in- 
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terest  and  feeling  continued  describing  the 
various  objects  that  dotted  the  landscape,  while 
at  times  the  plaintive  note  of  a  quail  was  borne 
along  by  the  breeze,  or  the  timid  hare  shot 
across  the  path  with  the  speed  of  thought. 

When  they  had  descended  the  brow  of  the 
hill,  they  diverged  from  the  high  road  into  a 
narrow  path,  at  the  extremity  of  which,  adjacent 
to  a  wood,  and  on  the  banks  of  a  broad  clear 
stream,  which  meandered  through  the  fields,  was 
situated  the  little  village  of  Daniluv,  which 
Antony  Putrament,  a  Lithuanian  gentleman,  the 
present  proprietor,  inherited  from  a  long  line  of 
ancestors,  whose  pedigree  could  be  traced  back 
to  the  reign  of  Ladislaus  Jagellon. 

He  was  a  man  of  mature  years,  kind-hearted, 
clear-headed,  and  robust.  He  was  esteemed 
for  his  hospitality,  honour,  and  openness  of  cha- 
racter, throughout  the  whole  neighbourhood, 
and  more  for  his  sterling  virtues,  than  any  intel- 
lectual brilliancy,  for  his  thoughts  were  seldom 
directed  beyond  his  domestic  occupations. 
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Notwithstanding  his  privilege  to  occupy  a  seat 
in  the  National  Diet,  together  with  the  Sapiehas 
and  the  Radziwills,  despite  his  possessions  in 
woods  and  cultivated  land,  his  scholarship  was 
confined  to  mere  reading  and  writing.  His 
better-half,  Antoniova  Putrament,  was  an  in- 
comparable housewife,  on  whom  all  the  rustic 
population  bestowed  the  same  consideration  as 
they  did  upon  her  husband,  regarding  them  as 
the  wisest,  most  virtuous,  and  happiest  couple 
for  many  miles  around. 

Putrament  formerly  served  in  the  army  with 
the  Starost  Vasovicz ;  and,  after  having  deserved 
well  of  his  country,  he  returned  to  his  hearth 
and  his  home,  exchanged  the  sword  for  the 
plough-share,  married,  and  had  now  been  living 
several  years  in  his  rural  mansion,  at  all  times 
in  perfect  harmony  with  the  Colonel,  constantly 
manifesting  great  deference  to  the  rank,  edu- 
cation, and  riches,  of  his  superior  officer. 

The  Starost,  who  had  taken  the  lead  through 
a  long  avenue  of  poplars  and   willows,  stopped 
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before  an  outer  gate,  which,  yielding  to  the  im- 
pulse of  his  powerful  hand,  turned  upon  its 
creaking  hinges,  and  the  whole  party  immediately 
stepped  upon  a  neat  lawn  in  front  of  a  small 
country  residence,  surrounded  by  fine  trees  and 
thick  bushy  hedges. 

The  master  of  the  house  came  across  the 
lawn  to  receive  the  Colonel  and  his  friends,  with 
that  cordial  frankness  which  greatly  surpasses 
the  specious  and  affected  greeting  that  is  given 
to  the  visitor  in  courtly  or  fashionable  life. 

"Welcome,  Colonel,"  said  Putrament,  respect- 
fully uncovering  and  crossing  himself,  "wel- 
come, you  and  all  the  honourable  company  P 

"lam  delighted  to  see  you,  my  dear  neigh- 
bours," replied  the  Starost,  taking  him  by  the 
hand,  and  introducing  to  him  his  several  com- 
panions. 

The  first  apartment  into  which  they  were 
ushered,  was  a  plain  wainscoted  room,  adorned 
with  the  portraits  of  the  Saviour,  the  Madonna, 
and  several  Catholic  saints,  by  the  coarse  hand  of 
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some  unpractised  amateur.  Between  the  rafters 
of  the  ceiling  stood  a  row  of  wooden  platters,  and 
several  rows  of  rude  earthenware.  They  had 
scarcely  seated  themselves  on  a  kind  of  sofa,  when 
a  large  black  dog  started  into  view,  recognising  the 
Colonel  and  his  family,  and  seeming  to  implore 
a  caress,  which  was  kindly  and  readily  granted. 
Denhof  appeared  desirous  of  gaining  the  good 
graces  of  the  animal,  and  had  no  sooner  put  out 
his  hand  to  pat  him,  than  the  creature,  displaying 
a  row  of  keen  white  fangs,  growled  a  significant 
warning. 

"  Take  care,"  said  Mary,  to  the  young 
soldier,  "  he  is  good-natured  to  those  he  knows, 
but  dangerous  to  strangers." 

At  this  moment,  the  door  of  the  adjoining 
room  swung  open,  and  Antoniova  Putrament, 
followed  by  her  two  daughters,  made  her  appear- 
ance. She  was  between  thirty  and  forty  years 
of  age,  fresh  and  healthy  in  complexion,  with  a 
countenance  by  no  means  disagreeable  ;  but 
the   rustic   plainness   of    her  attire  contrasted 
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strongly  with  the  exquisite  toilette  of  her 
female  visitors.  All  arose  at  her  approach, 
and  her  husband  introduced  her  to  the  com- 
pany. Curtsey  after  curtsey  followed  in  quick 
succession  :  she  stammered  out  a  few  compli- 
mentary words  in  so  low  a  tone,  and  with  so 
much  confusion  and  hesitation,  as  to  be  almost 
unintelligible.  But  the  portly  person  of  the 
Canon  had  no  sooner  caught  her  view,  than  she 
advanced  towards  him,  took  hold  of  his  hand, 
and  imprinted  upon  it  three  such  smacking 
kisses,  that  the  good  man  was  sensibly  shocked, 
and  would  have  blushed  deeply,  beyond  a  doubt, 
had  his  rubicund  and  radiant  visage  been  at  all 
susceptible  of  the  incarnate  hue  which  shame 
usually  imparts ;  but,  as  blushing  was  out  of  the 
question,  he  contrived  by  way  of  indemnity,  in 
pulling  back  his  hand,  to  overturn  the  table,  and 
break  a  dozen  or  two  of  glasses.  Denhof  would 
infallibly  have  burst  into  a  loud  laugh,  had  not 
the  stern  look  of  his  uncle  kept  him  within  the 
bounds  of  propriety.     The  rest  of  the  company, 
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seeing  the  embarrassed  situation  of  the  poor 
lady,  kindly  released  her  from  it.  The  two  little 
girls,  who  had  followed  their  mother  into  the 
room,  alarmed  at  the  presence  of  so  many 
people,  hastily  made  their  escape. 

The  reader  will  make  every  allowance  for 
Madam  Putrament.  In  populous  towns,  visits 
are  frequent  and  common  occurrences,  but  in 
the  seclusion  of  rural  life,  the  unexpected  call 
of  several  persons  of  a  more  elevated  rank,  is 
quite  an  era  in  the  tranquil  and  monotonous  life 
of  a  matron,  wholly  engaged  in  her  domestic  cares, 
and  never  absenting  herself  from  home,  except 
on  Sundays  and  solemn  days,  when  she  went  to 
hear  mass  at  the  distant  church  of  the  district. 

But  if  she  was  inferior  to  the  refined  dames 
of  the  capital  in  her  manner  of  receiving  her 
visitors,  how  greatly  did  she  surpass  them  in  the 
scrupulous  exactitude  with  which  she  discharged 
the  obligations  of  a  wife  and  a  mother  !  It  has 
been  already  remarked,  that  she  was  an  excel- 
lent housewife,  and  it  mav  be   added,  that   she 
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was  lauded  far  and  near  for  her  unrivalled  skill 
in  making  mead.  On  the  day  appointed  for 
rest  and  holy  worship,  she  never  failed  to  read 
to  her  children  the  sublime  truths  of  the  Gospel, 
teaching  them  to  fear  and  adore  the  Divinitv, 
to  respect  their  parents,  to  honour  old  age,  and 
to  extend  a  succouring  hand  to  misfortune  : 
precepts  she  ever  supported  by  her  own  example. 
The  evening  continued  delightful ;  the  gentle 
breeze  had  shaken  off  the  last  rain-drops  from 
the  foliage,  and  the  sweet  odours  of  the  flower- 
gardens  were  shedding  a  balmy  fragrance  round 
the  hamlet.  The  company  followed  the  worthy 
Putrament  into  the  garden,  which  was  not  ex- 
tensive, but  filled  with  the  choicest  fruit-trees. 
Some  latter  cherries  were  in  full  maturity,  the 
ruby  bleeding  radiance  of  their  inimitable  hue, 
seeming  to  invite  the  hand  of  the  beholder  :  here 
the  boughs  of  the  pear-tree  were  bending  under 
the  weight  of  the  ripe  and  glowing  produce  : 
here  the  foliage  of  the  apple-tree  was  almost 
concealed  beneath  the  refulgent  redness  of  the 
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luxuriant  fruit.  Within  these  humble  precincts, 
there  was  no  affectation  of  show,  no  velvet  grass- 
plots,  no  tender  exotics  that  demand  so  much 
unprofitable  care,  but  here  every  tree  repaid 
with  usury  the  attention  which  was  bestowed 
upon  it,  every  plant  had  its  usefulness,  every 
corner  of  ground  its  appointed  culture.  After 
having  passed  through  a  narrow  avenue  of  cur- 
rant and  gooseberry  bushes,  they  came  out  upon 
a  small  meadow.  On  the  left,  several  pieces  of 
home-spun  cloth  were  stretched  upon  the  grass 
to  bleach  ;  and  on  the  right,  a  horse  was  grazing, 
tethered  by  a  long  cord  to  a  tree,  at  the  foot  of 
which  was  a  little  boy,  who  appeared  to  divide 
his  attention  between  the  horse  and  the  cloth. 
In  front,  at  the  extremity  of  the  meadow,  ran  a 
tinkling  rill,  overhung  by  an  old  gnarled  oak  of 
enormous  dimensions,  round  which  there  was  a 
rustic  bench.  Several  images  of  the  saints  were 
suspended  on  the  main  branches  of  the  oak,  a 
custom  that  unquestionably  owes  its  origin  to 
the  ancient  Herulian  rites,   which  assigned  to 
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each  tree  an  especial  tutelary  divinity.  On 
their  way  towards  this  gigantic  tree,  they  per- 
ceived an  aged  crone,  led  by  a  little  girl,  who 
was  supporting  her  tottering  steps,  and  most 
anxiously  removing  the  stones  that  might  have 
obstructed  her  path.  All  stopped  to  contemplate 
her.  She  was  dressed  in  the  costume  of  Samo- 
gitia.  From  beneath  her  bonnet,  escaped  a  few 
straggling  silvery  hairs,  that  waved  as  the  fitful 
breeze  fell  upon  them  ;  age  had  quenched  all 
the  fire  of  her  lack-lustre  eyes ;  her  parchment 
brow,  and  hollow  cheeks  were  furrowed  with 
deep  wrinkles ;  her  skin  was  so  shrivelled,  sal- 
low, and  ghastly,  that  it  appeared  to  belong  to 
the  worn  mortal  coil,  when  the  spirit  had  deserted 
it,  rather  than  to  form  a  part  of  living  humanity  : 

her  toothless  mouth  had  sunk  in  most  fearfullv. 

• 

She  was  leaning  with  her  left  hand  upon  her 
little  guide  and  supporter,  while  her  right  hand, 
from  which  a  rosary  was  dangling,  rested  on  a 
staff.  So  attenuated  was  her  shrunken  frame, 
that  she  bore  a^  resemblance  to  some  ghostly  or 
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spectral  form  ;  and  when,  at  the  sound  of  the 
voices  around  her,  she  suspended  her  tottering 
movement,  the  curved  form  of  her  body  was 
more  fully  revealed  ;  her  head  was  bowed  almost 
to  the  insatiate  earth,  which  seemed  to  be  already 
claiming  its  prey.  At  this  moment,  the  com- 
pany observed  a  profound  silence ; — it  was  an 
eloquent  and  solemn  silence.  The  aged  woman 
crossed  herself,  and  all,  by  an  irresistible  im- 
pulse of  the  moment,  simultaneously  followed 
her  example.  Some  inarticulate  expressions  then 
escaped  her  arid  lips,  and  shuffling  two  or  three 
steps  forward,  she  laid  her  lank,  bony,  clay- 
coloured  fingers  upon  the  head  of  Mary,  who, 
having  perceived  her  intention,  had  purposely 
stooped  to  receive  her  blessing.  After  having 
given  this  token  of  her  benediction,  she  again 
crossed  herself,  and  proceeded  on  her  way  ;  nor 
did  it  require  a  powerful  stretch  of  the  imagi- 
nation, to  assimilate  her  to  a  living  corpse.  On 
beholding  her  beside  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
of  England's  fairest  daughters,  it  was  impossible 

VOL.    I.  F 
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to  avoid  making  a  comparison  between  youth 
and  extreme  old  age,  health  and  decrepitude, 
sensibility  and  apathy. 

When  they  were  a  short  distance  from  her, 
Putrament  hastened  to  satisfy  the  general  cu- 
riosity excited  by  this  kind  of  preternatural 
phantom,  by  making  known  that  the  woman  was 
his  father's  mother. 

One  hundred  and  six  years  had  passed  away, 
since  Bogumila  Putrament  first  saw  the  light  of 
life.     During  this  long  career,  she  had  scarcely 
ever  crossed  the  boundary  of  her  province ;  a 
few  journeys  to   Kovno,*  at   the   time    of  the 
jubilee,  and  her  regular  attendance  at  the  parish- 
church  were  the  only  periods  of  her  absence 
from  home ;    she  was  held  in  veneration  by  her 
neighbours,  who  were   edified  by  her  profound 
piety.     Having  never  swerved  from  the  path  of 
virtue,  she  tranquilly  looked  forward  to  the  mo- 
ment of  her  dissolution.     Having  deeply  imbibed 
the   superstitions  of  the  country,  in  which  she 

*  See  at  the  end  of  the  volume,  Kowno. 
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was  born,  besides   the  adoration  which  she  paid 
to   a   host   of  catholic  saints,  Bogumila  conse- 
crated, every  year,  numerous  oblations  to  Vais- 
sagantho,  the  god  of  the  fields  and  the  flax,  and 
pretended  to  appease  by  her  offerings  Peronn, 
the  god  of  thunder,  when  the  lightning  flashed 
athwart  the  sky  at  Danilov.     She  persisted  in 
the  custom  of  spreading  upon  the  grass,  in  the 
neighbouring   forest,  the  banquet  destined  for 
the  dead,  and  in  celebrating  with  great  pomp 
the  feast  of  the  goat.     Despite  the  efforts  of  the 
Teutonic  knights,  that  overturned  Paganism  in 
Samogitia  in  the  fifteenth  century,  she  did  not 
cease  to  adore  the  givdits  or  sacred  serpents, 
which  are  sometimes  met  with  in  the  country. 
The  species  of  veneration,  with  which  these  rep- 
tiles are  regarded,  has  not  been  entirely  eradi- 
cated by  the  lapse  of  several  centuries ;  it  has  been 
preserved  to  such  a  degree,  that  even  at  the  pre- 
sent day,  it  is  considered  unlucky  to  destroy  one.* 

*  In  Samogitia,  while  paganism  prevailed,  serpents  were 
regarded  as  idols. 
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As  the  collation  was  now  ready,  they  returned 
to  the  house,  where  they  found  the  table  covered 
with  dishes  of  cherries,  currants,  pears,  and  other 
fruits,  with  cheese,  butter,  delicious  cream,  and 
the  unrivalled  country  bread  of  Lithuania ;  there 
was  also  some  soloducha,*  a  flask  of  excellent 
visniak,f  and  some  small  bottles  of  the  most 
exquisite  lipiec.% 

Putrament  drank  the  health  of  his  visitors  in 
a  goblet  sparkling  with  the  liqueur  of  wild  cher- 
ries. The  Colonel  returned  the  compliment 
by  drinking  the  health  of  the  master  and  mis- 
tress of  the  house  with  a  glass  of  lipiec;  the 
gentlemen  drank  the  same  toast  with  the  same 
beverage. 

The  Canon  had  no  sooner  tasted  this  peculiar 
mead,  than  he  burst  out  into  an  ecstatic  praise 

*  The  name  of  a  beverage,  common  in  Lithuania. 

t  A  beverage  made  from  cherries. 

X  A  kind  of  white  mead,  which  is  scarcely  known,  except 
in  the  vicinity  of  Kovno,  and  which  is  sometimes  sold  as  high 
as  four  pounds  sterling  a  bottle.  Napoleon  and  Kosciuszko 
were  very  fond  of  it. 
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of  its  unparalleled  excellence,  and  then  gave 
vent  to  the  following  panegyric  : 

"  My  worthy  and  kind  neighbours,  I  have 
lived,  and  consequently  I  have  drunk,  for  the 
space  of  fifty-five  years ;  I  have  traversed  our 
extensive  Poland  in  every  direction,  but  I  declare 
and  protest  I  have  never  met  with  any  thing 
superior  to  this  ; — and  is  it  Madam  Putrament 
that  makes  this  invaluable  liqueur  ?" 

The  host  and  hostess  nodded  assent. 

"  Ah  !  my  dear  Putrament,  you  are  in  pos- 
session of  an  incomparable  treasure  :  one  must 
be  a  poet,  ay  !  and  no  ordinary  poet,  to  describe 
the  merits  of  this  luscious  draught.  I  remember 
having  once,  and  only  once,  tasted  something 
that  resembled  this ;  it  was  at  a  dinner  given 
by  the  great  Zamoyski,  on  his  way  through 
Kovno,  when  he  was  going  to  espouse  the  niece 
of  the  late  King  Stephen,  of  glorious  memory ; 
but  still  it  was  not  this,  far  from  it ;  by  our 
Lady !  your  lipiec  is  genuine  nectar,  and  your 
wife  is  a  pearl  of  costly  price,  that  should   be 
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cherished  as  the  apple  of  your  eye.  I  have 
some  friends  at  the  court  of  our  sovereign ;  I 
will  speak  of  your  lipiec  to  the  grand  chamber- 
lain, to  the  two  palatines  Potogki :  Tore  heaven  ! 
it  shall  be  a  royal  beverage,  and  be  sold  for 
more  than  its  weight  in  gold." 

Putrament,  as  well  as  his  wife,  acknowledged 
this  high-flown  encomium  with  a  profound  obei- 
sance ;  the  ladies  smiled  discreetly,  but  the 
Colonel  burst  into  a  loud  laugh. 

The  fruit  and  other  refreshments,  were  suc- 
ceeded by  several  succulent  delicacies,  and  lastly 
by  a  large  cake,  surmounted  with  wood- straw- 
berries, revelling  in  all  their  natural  fragrance 
and  crimson  bloom. 

Whilst  Madam  Putrament  continued  to  amuse 
the  ladies  to  the  best  of  her  ability,  her  husband 
conducted  the  gentlemen  into  a  cabinet  upon 
the  upper  story,  and  exhibited  to  them  the  skins 
of  foxes,  boars,  wolves,  and  bears,  that  had 
fallen  victims  to  his  prowess;  and  in  his  bed- 
room, they  beheld  suspended  above  his  bed,  his 
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uniform  and  arms,   which  he  preserved  as  me- 
morials of  his  military  career. 

The  Starost,  having  accidentally  remarked 
some  deep  notches  cut  in  a  beam  with  a 
hatchet,  and  above  them  several  other  smaller 
ones,  asked  Putrament  what  they  were  intended 
to  commemorate. 

He  was  not  a  little  surprised,  when  the  latter 
informed  him,  that  they  were  the  remembrances 
of  his  journeys  and  excursions. 

"  The  two  large  ones,"  said  he,  "  remind  me 
that  I  have  been  twice  to  Wilna  in  the  last 
fifteen  years.  The  smaller  ones  indicate  the 
number  of  visits  I  have  paid  either  at  Kovno  or 
at  Rosienie." 

About  ten  o'clock  the  Colonel  took  leave, 
and  invited  Putrament  to  come,  with  all  his 
family,  to  dine  at  Ravdan  on  the  following 
Sunday. 

Putrament  offered  his  vehicles,  or  at  least 
to  accompany  his  guests  some  portion  of  the 
way. 
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The  Starost  refused  all  but  a  guide,  by  whom 
he  was  conducted,  at  his  own  request,  to  the 
first  hill,  by  a  different  road  from  that  which  he 
had  taken  in  coming. 

The  night  was  beautiful ;  the  silvery  light  of 
the  moon  fell  brightly  upon  the  beaten  path  ; 
the  air  was  cool.  They  pursued  their  way  at 
first  without  complaining ;  but  the  ladies,  al- 
ready fatigued  with  their  journey  thither, 
were  scarcely  able  to  contend  with  the  difficulty 
of  the  ascent  up  the  hill,  and  were  frequently 
obliged  to  halt,  despite  the  encouragement  of 
the  gentlemen,  and  particularly  of  the  Canon, 
who  endeavoured  to  keep  up  their  spirits  by 
exhilarating  discourse. 

After  various  pauses,  they  at  length  gained 
the  summit  of  the  hill,  when  the  moon  disap- 
pearing behind  a  dark  cloud,  left  the  travellers 
in    complete    obscurity.      They   made   another 

halt. 

"  From  this  spot  to  the  castle,  we  have  yet 
a  good  league,"  said  Vasovicz,  "  I  hope,  ladies, 
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you   would  not  be  now  tempted  to  refuse  the 
horses  I  offered  you  at  setting  out." 

There  was  no  reply  to  this,  except  on  the 
part  of  Madam  Dzimirska,  who  remarked,  that 
during  her  stay  in  Hungary,  she  had  often 
ascended  very  lofty  eminences,  but  that  her 
companions  were  provided  with  litters,  which 
were  sometimes  resorted  to  by  those  whose 
delicate  feet  were  unequal  to  the  task. 

"  It  is  useless,"  observed  Mary,  "  to  think 
now  of  a  thing,  which,  while  it  causes  unavailing 
regret,  does  but  increase  our  hardship." 

"  God's  truth  !"  cried  the  Canon,  "  I  would 
be  content  to  drink  pure  water  for  a  whole 
week,  to  be  spared  the  trouble  of  this  toilsome 
walk,  by  a  comfortable  loll  in  a  good  carriage." 

"  What,  if  I  take  you  at  your  word  V*  said  the 
Starost ;  "  mind,  I  should  bind  you  to  your  vow 
inexorably." 

At  these  words  the  Colonel  turned  back  into 
a  small  copse  at  the  road-side ;  he  appeared  to 
be  fixing  his  eyes  upon  something,  and  suddenly 

f  2 
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clapped  his  hands  several  times.     The  report  of 

a  pistol  was   immediately  heard,   and,  all  along 

the  road,  torches  were  lighted  in   succession  at 

regular  intervals,  appearing  like  so  many  ignes- 

fatui,  dancing  in  mystic  merriment.    The  ladies, 

alarmed  by  the  detonation  and  the  beacon-fires 

upon  the  way,  were  engaged  in  anxious  inquiry? 

when  a  horseman,  leading  two  horses  by  the 

bridles,  came  galloping  up,  and  stopped  at  the 

distance  of  a  few  paces. 

"  It  is  Mucha !  it  is  our  Cossack,"  cried 
Mary,  "  we  are  saved ;  our  difficulties  are  at 
an  end." 

All  fatigue  was  at  once  forgotten  ;  and  the 
most  lively  gaiety  prevailed.  The  good  Colonel 
was  extolled  to  the  skies.  For  he  had  privately 
ordered  the  Cossack  to  prepare  this  agreeable 
surprise.  It  has  now  been  seen  with  what 
punctuality  his  instructions  were  obeyed. 

The  ladies,  with  Talvosz,  the  Starost,  and 
the  Canon,  who  was  far  from  being  out  of 
temper  with  the  trick  played  upon   him,  took 
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their  seats  in  the  carriage.     Casimir  and  Denhof 
escorted  them  on  horseback. 

In  the  space  of  half  an  hour  they  reached  the 
castle,  where  all,  joyous  and  delighted,  hastened 
to  enjoy  that  repose,  of  which  they  stood  so 
greatly  in  need.  Talvosz  and  his  nephew  alone 
refused,  despite  the  most  pressing  entreaties, 
to  pass  the  night  at  Ravdan,  and  accordingly 
they  took  their  leave  of  the  Colonel,  his  family, 
and  friends,  proceeding  to  make  a  few  arrange- 
ments in  their  dress,  previously  to  their  depar- 
ture. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

Not  much  he  kens,  of  woman's  breast, 

Who  thinks  that  wanton  thing  is  won  by  sighs ; 

What  careth  she  for  hearts,  when  once  possessed, 

Do  proper  homage  to  thine  idol's  eyes  ; 

But  not  too  humble,  or  she  will  despise 

Thee  and  thy  suit,  though  told  in  moving  tropes, 

Disguise  even  tenderness,  if  thou  art  wise. 

Byron.— Childe  Harold. 

The  inmates  of  the  castle,  were  locked  in  the 
arms  of  sleep,  when  Denhof  and  Talvosz  went 
away,  although  violent  gusts  of  wind,  and  the 
distant  growl  of  thunder  disturbed  the  tranquillity 
of  the  night,  which,  as  the  moon  was  now  com- 
pletely obscured,  was  exceedingly  dark.  Their 
residence  however,  not  far  distant,  and  being 
perfectly  acquainted  with  the  road,  they  were 
not  apprehensive  of  any  accident,  they  besides 
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had  great  confidence  in  the  experience  of  their 
coachman,  and  the  sagacity  of  their  horses, 
which  could  find  their  way  home  in  safety  with- 
out the  guidance  of  their  driver. 

The  vehicle,  in  consequence  of  the  darkness, 
progressed  but  slowly,  and  the  time  was  favour- 
able for  conversation.  Talvosz  was  the  first  to 
break  silence. 

i(  You  must  admit,"  said  he  to  his  nephew, 
"  your  conduct  at  the  Castle  has  been  strangely 
awkward ;  it  seems  that  two  years  of  courtly 
polish  have  in  no  wise  changed  you  ?" 

"  In  what  respect,  uncle  ?"  replied  Denhof. 

"  Some  evil  spirit  seemed  to  possess  you  ;  you 
committed  blunder  after  blunder ;  your  mal- 
address  could  not  have  been  more  unluckily 
displayed.  'Fore  heaven !  if  such  preludes 
characterise  your  opening  ardour,  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  it  will  never  be  crowned 
with  success." 

"  Your  judgment  is  too  severe,"  replied  Den- 
hof, "  although  I  confess  that  the  presence  of 
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Lady  Mary  made  me  sometimes  lose  sight  of 
the  strictness  of  social  decorum." 

"  Nothing  could  equal  your  awkwardness, 
not  to  say  the  want  of  gentlemanly  breeding, 
which  you  manifested,  especially  during  dinner." 

"  I  crave  your  indulgence,  good  uncle.  Some 
excuse  must  be  made  for  a  young  man  spell- 
bound and  enthralled  by  the  witchery  of  charms, 
like  those  of  the  divine,  the  incomparable 
Mary." 

"  I  own,  she  is  beautiful,  beautiful  beyond 
expression ;  old  as  I  am,  I  cannot  deny  that  I 
feel  the  tenderest  interest  for  her.  Believe  me, 
my  dear  Augustus,  it  would  be  a  signal  dis- 
appointment, if,  in  consequence  of  your  impru- 
dence, another  should  carry  off  in  your  very  teeth 
such  a  treasure,  which  appertains  by  rights  to 
us,  being,  as  we  are,  the  neighbours  and  friends 
of  him  who  has  the  disposal  of  it." 

"  I  suffer  Mary  to  be  snatched  from  my  affec- 
tions !  No  !  never !  unless  my  sword*  were  fixed 

*  Sec  at  the  end  of  the  volume  on  Duelling. 
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immoveably  in  the  scabbard.  Not  so  : — I  would 
sacrifice  my  insolent  rival,  nay,  open  my  way 
through  hosts  of  rivals  to  the  beauty  I  adore," 
said  Denhof,  grinding  his  teeth  and  clenching 
his  fist  with  fierce  emotion. 

"  Peace !    mad-brained  boy,  you   and   your 
sword  !  I  had  disposed  and  arranged  every  thing 
for  a  promising  commencement  of  the   enter- 
prise, but  you  have  spoiled  all  by  your  mad 
presumption.     The  heart  of  the  fair  one  is  not 
carried,  as  we  carry  a  redoubt;  you  must  win 
her   fondness  by  a  long  siege  of  wooing  ;   you 
must  insinuate  yourself  into  her  good  graces,  by 
a   careful   beleaguerment,    before    you    openly 
aspire  to  her  hand ;  and  then  do  you  think  that 
you  alone  are  brave,  that  you  alone  are  capable 
of  terminating,  with  advantage  to  yourself,  an 
appeal  that  is  made  to  the  sword  ?     Lady  Mary 
has  only  to  shew  herself  at  Wilna,  or  at  the 
court  of  Warsaw,  and  you  will  behold  uplifted 
for  the  conquest  of  such  a  prize  more  swords 
than  were  raised  at  the  siege  of  Troy  ;  and  be 
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persuaded,  that  amongst  so  many  there  will  be 
more  than  one  that  will  reduce  you  to  reason, 
and  send  you  and  your  pretensions  over  that 
bourne  whence  no  traveller  returns." 

"  You  have,  my  dear  uncle,  a  very  poor 
opinion  of  my  prowess,  if  you  think  me  already 
worsted  before  the  fight." 

"  Ah !  my  worthy  boy,  I  doubt  not  of  your 
bravery;  no  Denhof  has  yet  shewn  himself  un- 
worthy of  the  noble  blood  which  flowed  in  his 
veins.  As  yet  you  have  seen  but  one  insigni- 
ficant war.  And  against  what  foes  ?  A  hand- 
ful of  insurgent  Cossacks,  a  horde  of  miserable 
Tartars,  and  the  success  of  this  sham  rencounter, 
— this  child's  play,  has  turned  your  brain.  You 
believe  yourself  irresistible.  As  for  me,  who 
have  almost  grown  grey  in  arms,  I  am  far  from 
approving  the  rash  confidence  of  youth." 

"Do  not  disturb  yourself,  good  uncle,  all  will 
go  wrell,  and  perhaps  I  shall  one  day  press  to  my 
bosom  the  angel  I  adore.'' 

"  I  wish  it  with  all  my  heart ;  for  besides  her 
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personal  attractions,  and  those  claims  to  the 
gratitude  of  our  country  to  which  her  father's 
services  entitle  her,  Lady  Mary  is  in  possession  of 
a  large  fortune  that  is  securely  lodged  in  one  of 
the  first  banking-houses  in  London.  Besides,  it 
appears  that  the  Princess  Sophia  Radziwill,  even 
before  she  has  seen  her,  has  been  pleased  to  de- 
clare, publicly,  that  she  takes  a  great  interest  in  her. 
Thus  it  is  in  every  respect  a  match,  which  would 
render  you  happy,  and  crown  all  my  hopes.  But 
to  succeed,  you  must  arm  yourself  with  patience 
and  discretion  ;  we  must  never  apprise  the  de- 
fenders of  a  fortress  that  we  mean  to  attack  it. 
This  would  be  forewarning  them  to  put  them- 
selves in  a  better  posture  of  defence.  It  is  pos- 
sible, as  we  well  know,  to  capture  a  citadel  by 
surprise,  and  such  is  sometimes  the  case  with  the 
fair;  it  may  be  so  with  Mary,  as  well  as  with 
others.  But  without  knowing  her  well,  without 
any  foreknowledge  of  her  uncle's  intentions 
with  regard  to  her,  you  have  not  disguised  your 
own.     By  shewing  yourself   bewitched  by   her 
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charms,  you  exposed  her  to  unnecessary  remark, 
perhaps  to  raillery." 

"  Was  I  able,  in  her  presence,  to  bestow  one 
thought  upon  another  ?" 

"  Woman  is  woman  ever,"  answered  Talvosz, 
generalising  too  invidiously  :  "  vanity  is  the 
prevalent  compound  in  woman's  nature.  Some- 
times she  measures  the  degree  of  preference 
which  she  bestows  upon  a  man,  by  the  degree  of 
preference  which  he  enjoys  in  the  world.  She 
is  fond  of  deference  to  a  certain  degree  ;  but 
there  are  cases  in  which  she  wishes  that  this 
deference  should  be  perceived  by  herself  alone. 
If  you  had  divided  your  attentions  amongst  the 
other  ladies,  it  would  have  been  infinitely  better 
for  you." 

"  I  am  neither  capable  of  dissembling  my 
passions  for  any  length  of  time,  nor  of  amusing 
myself  with  vile  sparrows,  when  I  have  the 
tender  turtle-dove  before  my  eyes." 

**  It  is  impossible  for  me,  my  dear  nephew,  to 
coincide    with    your    opinion    in    this    matter. 
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While  I  render  justice  to  the  worthy  object  of 
your  ardent  love,  I  cannot  consider  as  vile 
sparrows,  those  ladies  of  merit,  who  might,  in 
some  respects,  vie  with  Lady  Mary." 

"  Oh !  that  is  going  too  far,  my  dear  uncle  ; 
beyond  a   doubt,  there  were   in   the    company 
ladies,  whose  charms  and  mental  endowments  I 
should  be  unwilling  to  depreciate ;  but  which  of 
them    could  you    compare    to   Lady    Mary?  — 
perhaps    the    Volhynian    brunette,    with    her 
travels,  her  metaphysics,  her  endless  questions 
upon  ethics  and  religion.     I  do  not  like  to  be 
thus  called  to  give  an   account  of  my  actions, 
my  sentiments,   my  innermost  thoughts.     God 
be  thanked  !  it  is  some  years  since  I  played  the 
miserable   part  of  student,  and,  that  a  woman 
should  bring  me  back  into  the  schools,  and  set 
herself  up  as  my  examiner,  is  what  I  do  not 
understand.', 

88  Your  judgment  with  regard  to  this  lady,  is 
not  less  unjust  than  ridiculous.  I  allow  that 
she  is  in  some  degree  eccentric,  but  her  eccen- 
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tricity  is  pleasing.  Besides,  remember  nothing 
is  perfect  in  this  world;  one  should  always  par- 
don and  overlook  oddities  redeemed  by  sterling 
qualities.  The  lady  is  endowed  with  talent, 
knowledge,  a  kind  and  generous  heart,  a  noble 
and  elevated  soul ;  and,  in  good  sooth,  her 
physiognomy  and  person  are  not  altogether  with- 
out attractions ;  her  gaiety  is  frank  and  lively ; 
her  disposition  gentle  and  conciliating." 
"  Is  that  all,  uncle  ?" 
»  Yes.— Why  ?' 

"  Because  I  see  that  if  she  becomes  a  widow, 
she  will  not  have  long  to  wait  for  a  new 
husband." 

"  Your  folly  is  interminable,  nephew.  Is  it 
likely,  that,  at  my  age,  I  should  still  think  of 
cherishing  sentiments  so  tender?  1  do  not 
feel  a  greater  interest  for  this  lady,  than  for  any 
other  amiable  and  virtuous  female ;  but  as  I 
have  been  schooled  by  adversity,  I  am  not  so 
hasty  as  you  in  taking  a  false  estimate  of  people : 
injustice  is  at  all  times  repugnant  to  my  feelings." 
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"  But,"  replied  Denhof,  "  who  has  had  any 
intention  of  attacking  the  character  of  the  lady  ? 
I  entertain  no  hostile  sentiments  against  her, 
and  if  I  did,  I  would  henceforth  forego  them  in 
consideration  of  the  interest  which  you  take  in 
her.  I  have,  notwithstanding,  a  little  grievance 
to  complain  of  with  reference  to  her,  which  all 
the  eloquence  of  Demosthenes  would  not  make 
me  forget.'* 

"  Prithee,  what  is  that  V 

P  Why,  she  introduces  on  all  occasions,  and 
chooses  as  her  most  intimate  friends,  the  most 
ugly  creatures  that  can  be  met  with,  for  a 
hundred  leagues  around, — forsooth,  to  shew  off 
to  more  advantage  her  own  few  charms,  which 
are  most  woefully  on  the  wane." 

"  The  motive  to  which  you  attribute  this,  my 
dear  nephew,  is  incorrect.  In  the  first  place, 
you  must  know  that  beautiful  females  are  com- 
monly spoiled  by  the  flattery  of  men,  and  so 
much  occupied  with  their  dress,  that  they  are 
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generally  incapable  of  appreciating  the  attrac- 
tion of  true  friendship,  which  demands  an  ex- 
quisite ebullience  and  overflowing  of  all  that  is 
generous  in  the  heart.     Now  the    case   is  dif- 
ferent with  those  to  whom  nature  has  denied  the 
loveliness  of  beauty ;  they,  on  the  other  hand, 
cultivate  their  minds,  and  are  more  frequently 
attached  to  their  friends  by  the  ties  of  sympathy. 
Thus  it  arises,  that  the  Volhynian  lady  has  con- 
tracted friendship  with  those  whom  you  affect  to 
despise.     In    my    estimation,    the    choice    she 
makes  argues  not  coquetry,  but  rather  a  benevo- 
lence of  disposition,  that  loves   association  with 
kindred  souls,  and  consequently  with  those  ugly 
creatures  you  affect  to  despise. " 

"  Admirable  reasoning,  on  my  faith  !  Well, 
now,  by  all  that  is  sacred  !  I  will  not  say  an- 
other word  against  her,  in  whose  favour  you  have 
pleaded  with  so  much  unction.  But  let  us 
return  to  Marv." 

"  To  say  the  truth,  I  doubt  much  whether 
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you  will  ever  win  her  heart.  First,  I  have  dis- 
covered neither  in  her  looks,  nor  in  her  actions, 
nor  in  the  tone  of  her  voice,  any  indication  of 
any  other  sentiment  towards  you  than  the  po- 
liteness, which  she  invariably  shews  to  every 
body  :  and,  in  good  truth,  if  she  had  been  in  love 
with  you,  I  should  have  perceived  it ;  for  she  is 
too  artless,  has  too  little  knowledge  of  the  world 
to  dissemble  her  first  impressions  ;  and  then  her 
uncle  does  not  appear  to  entertain  any  predi- 
lection for  you.  Who  knows  whether  he  has 
not  already  his  own  projects  with  regard  to  her  ? 
Perhaps  he  is  desirous  of  her  union  with  his  son 
Casimir." 

"  Oh  !  as  for  that,  I  can  assure  you,  that  will 
never  take  place  ;  Lady  Mary  is  attached  to  her 
cousin,  but  with  the  affection  of  pure  friend- 
ship. Casimir  has  told  me  as  much,  that  there 
neither  is,  nor  ever  will  be  any  love  between 
them." 

"  So  much  the  better  for  him,  so  much  the 
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better  for  some  other,  but  not  for  you.     You 
will  not  gain  by  that,  I  promise  you." 

"  Prophet  of  evil  ever  !  no  word  of  hope  or 
consolation  I"  ejaculated  Denhof. 

M  However,  I  will  make  a  final  effort.  In  a 
few  days  we  shall  revisit  Ravdan,"  said  Talvosz, 
"  I  will  point  out  to  you  the  manner  in  which 
you  must  comport  yourself; — I  will  observe  all 
that  passes  with  a  most  attentive  eye,  and  then 
we  shall  see  whether  there  is  any  gleam  of  hope 
for  you." 

"  You  are,  indeed,  most  kind,  my  dear  uncle," 
replied  Denhof,  embracing  Talvosz  most  affec- 
tionately. 

This  chief  and  all-important  point  being 
duly  disposed  of,  they  began  to  take  a  review 
of  all  the  persons  that  were  of  the  party.  The 
Canon,  amongst  others,  came  in  for  his  share 
of  the  young  man's  sarcasms,  nor  did  he  forget 
the  portly  churchman's  love  of  good  cheer  and 
the  bottle. 
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The  animated  conversation  continued  upon 
the  same  subject  till  the  peep  of  dawn,  when  their 
carriage  drew  up  at  the  door  of  their  habitation 
at  Czerwony  Dwor.* 

*  This  seat  belongs  now  to  Count  Zabiello's  family ;  Count 
Joseph  Zabiello,  a  Polish  emigrant,  belongs  to  the  same  family. 
He  resides  at  Paris,  and  is  styled,  Le  mirour  de  l'honneur  de 
la  discretion,  et  de  la  vertu, — and  is  very  much  respected  by 
all  who  are  acquainted  with  him.  He  was  one  of  the  best 
cavalry  officers  in  the  Polish  army. 


VOL.    I. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 


How  melts  my  beating  heart,  as  I  behold 
Each  lovely  nymph,  our  island's  boast  and  pride, 
Push  on  the  generous  steed  that  sweeps  along, 
O'er  rough,  o'er  smooth,  nor  heeds  the  steepy  hill, 
Nor  falters  in  the  extended  vale  below. 

The  Chase. 


The  sun  was  already  appearing  above  the 
horizon  ;  already  the  little  songsters  of  the  groves 
were  greeting  his  returning  beams ;  the  do- 
mestics alone  were  stirring  in  the  castle,  and  the 
widow  of  the  major-domo,  in  morning  deshabille, 
was  the  first  to  appear  in  the  court-yard,  pacing 
it  with  hasty  strides,  and  muttering  her  morn- 
ing prayers,  while  she  at  the  same  time  scolded 
the  female   servants,  and  the  various  subalterns 
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of  the  kitchen,  to  whom  she  was  giving  orders 
relative  to  the  preparations  for  dinner.  In  the 
mean  time,  Jenny  came  to  announce  to  her,  that 
her  mistress,  fatigued  by  her  long  walk  the 
evening  before,  would  not  come  down  to  break- 
fast with  the  other  ladies. 

"  I  think,"  replied  Snarska,  "  that  it  would  be 
more  advisable  for  her  to  breakfast  with  the 
company  in  the  great-hall,  in  which  His  Majesty, 
Sigismund  III.,  our  gracious  Sovereign,  deigned 
to  converse  and  dine  with  Lady  Julia  Barton, 
my  master's  sister,  and  the  mother  of  our  fair 
young  mistress.'' 

"  I  doubt  whether  she  will  consent,"  replied 
Jenny,  "  that  hall  brings  sad  recollections  to  her 
memory." 

"  Well,  if  that  is  the  case,  you  may  rest  easy 
about  the  matter,  every  thing  shall  be  done  in 
conformity  with  her  wishes.  Only  tell  me,  what 
I  must  prepare  for  her ; — in  addition  to  the  most 
savoury  ragouts,  and  a  cup  of  excellent  choco- 
late, I  will  place  upon  the  table  a  small  bottle 
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of  the  most  delicate  wine,  and  a  flagon  of  that 
matchless  mead,  which  has  been  sent  to  us  from 
Daniluv. — And  you,  Jenny,  I  hope  you  will  not 
refuse  to  take  a  small  glass  of  this  exquisite 
wine,  or  of  the  liqueur ;  there  is  nothing  better 
in  the  morning ;  it  sharpens  the  appetite,  and 
does  you  good." 

"  No,  I  thank  you,  dear  Snarska,  you  know 
that  I  am  not  accustomed  to  take  any  thing  so 
early  in  the  morning." 

"  Pshaw  !  pshaw  !  child,  a  thimble-full  of 
such  wine  as  that  cannot  do  you  any  harm. 
Here,  take  a  piece  of  this  cake ;  the  one  will 
help  the  other  down." 

Jenny,  being  unwilling  to  oppose  the  will  of 
Snarska,  with  whom  she  always  lived  on  very 
good  terms,  suffered  herself  to  be  prevailed  upon. 
While  she  was  sipping  the  cordial  beverage,  the 
Cossack  Mucha  passed  by ;  she  immediately 
filled  up  the  glass  and  gave  it  to  him.  He  made 
no  difficulties,  but  tossed  it  off  at  a  single 
draught,  and  then  was  helped  to  a  second,  which 
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was  dispatched  with  the  same  jugglery  of  speed ; 
Jenny  then  cut  him  a  large  slice  of  the  rich 
cake,  which  disappeared  in  his  mouth,  as  in  the 
jaws  of  a  shark.  She  was  greatly  amused  to 
behold  the  expeditious  manner  in  which  he 
acquitted  himself  of  the  wTork  of  mastication. 
Snarska,  being  at  the  moment  very  busy  with  the 
cook,  did  not  perceive  the  liberality  of  the 
young  tire-woman,  till  the  bottle  was  empty. 
No  pen  can  describe  her  despair,  she  first 
became  pale  with  amazement,  then  turned 
red  with  anger,  and  for  a  moment  stood  as  if 
petrified. 

"  Why  !  Jenny  !  Jenny  !  wThy  how  is  this  ?" 
she  exclaimed,  when  her  tongue  found  utterance. 
"  Did  you  not  know  that  this  was  the  most  pre- 
cious wine  in  our  cellar, — the  wine,  which  my 
master  never  offers  to  any  but  King  Sigismund, 
and  Prince  Christopher  Radziwill,  and  some- 
times, though  rarely,  to  the  Canon  Porezina, 
who  enjoys  his  highest  esteem.  It  was  only  out 
of  the  purest  friendship  to  you,  that  I  gave  you 
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a  small  glass  of  it,  besides,  there  are  only  five 
bottles  of  it  left ;  and  you,  Miss,  must  go  and 
throw  it  away  upon  Mucha  !" 

Her  rebuke  would  not  have  finished  here, 
had  she  not  recalled  to  mind  that  the  young 
Englishwoman  was  the  favourite  of  Mary,  and 
that  a  quarrel  with  her  might  subject  her  to  the 
severe  displeasure  of  her  master,  and  gain  her  a 
bitter  reprimand.  However,  as  she  must  needs 
expend  her  anger  upon  some  one  ;  she  fell  upon 
the  innocent  Mucha,  who  was  quite  astounded 
and  tongue-tied. 

"  Come,  Snarska,"  said  Jenny,  embracing  her, 
"  do  not  scold  him  ;  I  alone  am  to  blame,  and 
I  will  take  care  not  to  commit  the  same  fault 

again." 

The  widow  of  the  major-domo  had  received 
the  kindest  feelings  from  nature,  and,  though 
she  would  as  soon  have  lost  a  purse  of  gold,  as 
one  bottle  of  this  invaluable  wine,  her  anger 
soon  subsided  ;  she  spat  thrice  upon  the  ground, 
and  cried  with  unlifted  hands  ;  "  Lord  !  pardon 
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the  sin  of  my  tongue  ;" — then  turning  towards  the 
young  girl,  she  added,  "  Well,  do  what  she  will, 
I  cannot  be  angry  with  that  merry,  good  natured 
lass." 

And  now,  that  the  peace  might  be  fully 
ratified  between  all  parties,  she  consented  at 
Jenny's  request  to  pour  out  for  the  Cossack  a 
large  glass  of  brandy,  which  she  accompanied 
with  a  slice  of  cold  meat :  Mucha  went  away 
quite  satisfied,  returning  his  thanks  to  his  amia- 
ble protectress  as  well  as  to  Snarska,  whose 
generosity  was  not  at  all  times  so  distinguished. 
The  bell  rang,  and  Jenny  hastened  away  to  obey 
its  summons. 

The  ladies  assembled  in  Mary's  apartments 
to  partake  of  breakfast.  Nearly  all  the  neigh- 
bours left  the  castle  before  dinner;  the  Canon 
and  Madam  Dzimirska  remained  ;  the  latter 
was  to  stay  some  days  with  the  Starost.  To  a 
lady  whose  mind  was  so  well  stored  with  intel- 
lectual riches,  the  time  glided  away  agreeably 
and  rapidly.  Books,  promenades,  the  society  of 
Mary,  were  the  resources,  which  she  could  well 
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appreciate  and  turn  to  advantage.  Sunday 
soon  arrived,  and,  as  this  day  was  passed  dif- 
ferently from  the  week-days,  we  will  notice  how  it 
was  spent. 

The  clock  had  just  struck  nine,  when  the 
Starost  came  into  the  apartments  of  Snarska, 
where  he  found  his  various  functionaries  and 
dependents  assembled,  all  arrayed  in  holiday 
attire ;  many  of  them,  whose  employments  Jay 
in  a  distant  part  of  the  demesne,  had  repaired 
thither  as  usual  on  the  Saturday  evening.  At 
the  appearance  of  the  Colonel,  a  deep  silence 
reigned  ; — all  uncovered  themselves,  and  at  the 
kind  words  with  which  he  addressed  them, 
made  a  profound  obeisance.  Snarska  now 
entered  to  receive  her  orders.  She  was  primly 
decked  out  with  the  garments  and  ornaments 
that  usually  graced  her  person  every  seventh 
day,  and  two  large  curls,  whether  naturally  or 
adscitiously,  were  drawn  over  on  each  side  to 
adorn  her  brow.  The  Colonel  lauded  her 
activity,  her  carefulness,  her  judgment,  and 
added  that  all  the  guests  at  the  last  dinner  had 
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applauded  the  excellent  cookery,  and  especially 
her  pastry.  Then,  taking  a  glass :  "  Come," 
said  he,  "  fill  me  a  bumper,  I  will  drink  the 
health  of  these  good  people,  and  they  shall  drink 
mine.     Your  health,  my  worthy  friends!" 

He  then  retired  to  another  room  to  hear 
and  examine  the  different  reports  of  his  under- 
bailiffs  and  stewards;  he  drew  out  the  plan 
of  their  occupations  for  the  following  week, 
and  invited  them  all  to  dinner,  an  honour  which 
he  occasionally  conferred  upon  them.  It  was  a 
real  pleasure  to  him  to  behold  them  assembled 
at  his  table,  and  to  converse  with  them,  glass  in 
hand,  upon  all  that  might  interest  them.  They 
seemed  to  form  a  part  of  his  own  family ;  it  was 
a  sight  at  once  moving  and  replete  with  ancient 
simplicity,  to  mark  on  the  one  hand  benevolence 
and  friendly  hospitality ;  on  the  other,  deference 
and  respect ;  but  a  respect  that  was  free  from 
every  admixture  of  fear, — that  was  no  draw-back 
upon  the  hilarity  of  the  repast. 

The    Starost  now    repaired   to  the   drawing- 

g  2 
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room,  and  the  ladies  prepared  themselves  to 
hear  mass,  which,  in  consequence  of  indisposi- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  curate,  was  to  be  celebrated 
on  that  day  by  the  Canon. 

A  long  line  of  females  preceded  by  Snarska, 
and  followed  by  a  train  consisting  of  the  various 
persons  employed  upon  the  wide  domain,  accom- 
panied the  Colonel,  his  family,  and  visitors 
to  the  chapel. 

It  is  a  melancholy  subject  of  reflection,  that 
in  the  temple  of  the  living  God,  before  whom 
all  are  equal,  on  whom  all  equally  depend  for 
support,  being  inheritors  of  the  same  frailty,  and 
alike  doomed  to  return  to  dust ;  we  should  be- 
hold the  empty  distinctions  of  the  world,  and 
that  weak  mortals  should  be  here  classified 
according  to  their  rank,  their  birth,  or  their 
riches. 

The  foremost  benches  were  occupied  by  the 
Starost  and  his  party;  behind  them  were  seated 
Snarska  and  the  family  of  the  Putraments,  who 
had  just  arrived;   and    behind  these   were   the 
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different  retainers  and  peasants.  A  pure  and 
perfect  democracy  is  a  fine  theory  which  cannot 
exist  in  reality. 

When  the  mass  was  concluded,  and  the  con- 
gregation had  left  the  chapel,  the  Colonel  and 
Mary  hastened  to  accost  the  family  of  the 
Putraments,  who  were  to  dine  with  them. 

Putrament,  proud  of  the  invitation  of  his  old 
superior  officer,  had  donned  the  uniform  of  his 
district,  and  suspended  his  sabre  at  his  side. 

The  Canon  soon  returned,  and  the  party  sat 
down  to  dinner.  All  who  had  partaken  of  the 
delicious  collation  at  Danilov,  vied  with  each 
other  in  shewing  every  attention  to  the  visitors. 

When  the  dinner  was  over  and  the  ladies  had 
retired  into  the  apartments  of  Mary,  Vasovicz 
took  the  opportunity  of  exhibiting  his  armoury 
to  the  gentlemen.  On  the  four  walls  of  the 
room  were  suspended  suits  of  armour,  helmets, 
bucklers,  battle-axes,  quivers, arquebuses,  swords, 
sabres,  daggers,  and  other  instruments  of  death. 
The  rays  of  the  sun  through  the  open  casement, 
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fell  upon  the  steel  and  brazen  arms,  and  were 
reflected  back  in  torrents  of  white  and  yellow 
light.  Some  of  the  swords  were  so  massive  and 
weighty,  that  the  present  generation,  enfeebled 
by  luxury  and  effeminacy,  could  scarcely  wield 
them.  The  sight  of  these  arms,  every  one  of 
which  had  drawn  the  foeman's  blood,  or  served 
to  ward  off  his  deadly  blows,  led  back  the  mind 
to  scenes  of  slaughter ;  the  various  histories  con- 
nected with  them,  would  have  been  replete 
with  soul-stirring  narrative,  such  as  might  cause 
the  warm  hearts  of  the  young  to  pant  for  glory, 
and  the  fire  of  courage  to  be  rekindled  in  the 
eyes  of  the  aged. 

The  Colonel  now  conducted  them  to  his 
library,  and  pointed  out  amongst  many  other 
splendid  works,  some  of  the  finest  editions  of 
the  Italian  poets,  bound  elegantly  in  vellum  ; 
he  then  unrolled  before  them  a  magnificent 
map  of  Poland,  and  marking  the  long  series  of 
brilliant  triumphs,  by  which  the  nation  had, 
during  five   centuries,  thrown   a  lustre   on  the 
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different  localities  that  environed  her;  he 
pointed  out  the  heroic  Poland  surrounded 
by  her  frontiers,  as  with  a  halo  of  immortal 
glory. 

From  the  library,  Vasovicz  went  with  his 
friends  to  the  stables,  and  shewed  them  his 
horses.  There  were  various  races  of  this  noble 
animal,  Samogitian,  Tartar,  Cossack,  Circas- 
sian, English,  Hungarian,  Polish,  Turkish, 
Persian,  and  Arabian.  They  were  all  equally 
beautiful  in  their  kind ;  yet  there  was  one 
which  he  preferred  to  all  the  others,  to  which 
he  had  given  the  name  of  Falcon.  Being 
aware  that  several  ladies,  that  had  just  arrived, 
were  in  the  balcony  with  the  others,  and  wishing 
to  give  them  an  agreeable  surprise,  he  ordered 
his  groom  and  Mucha  to  lead  all  the  horses 
one  after  the  other,  before  them. 

This  piece  of  Sarmatian  gallantry  would  ill 
accord  with  Parisian  taste  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  suitable  as  it  then  was,  according  to  the 
ideas  of  those  to  whom  it  was  shewn. 
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The  nomad  tribes,  such  as  the  Tartars,  the 
Kirguish,  and  the  Arabians,  conceive  a  strong 
attachment  to  their  horses,  who  become  obedient 
to  the  least  sign  of  their  master.  The  English, 
Hungarians,  Poles,  and  Turks,  are  extremely 
fond  of  horses ;  accustomed  to  appreciate, 
admire,  and  mount  them  from  their  earliest 
youth,  they  are  more  skilful  equestrians  than 
any  other  Europeans,  and  accordingly  the 
horse,  that  faithful  companion  of  man,  is  with 
them  the  object  of  the  most  lively  soli- 
citude. 

The  proposal  of  the  Starost  was  heard  with 
pleasure  by  his  female  guests,  and  Jenny  ran 
to  witness  the  pleasing  spectacle.  Mucha  led 
each  of  the  horses  in  succession  in  front  of  the 
balcony.  The  fair  visitors  admired  their  beauty, 
and  at  the  same  time  made  such  observations 
upon  the  individual  and  his  race,  that  it  was 
easy  to  perceive  that  the  judgment  of  the  Polish 
ladies  upon  this  part  of  natural  history,  \vn>  by 
no  means  contemptible. 
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Whilst  the  ladies  were  thus  amused,  Talvosz 
and  Denhof  drove  up  in  their  carriage. 

"  My  dear  neighbours,"  exclaimed  the  Colonel, 
"  you  could  not  arrive  more  seasonably.  I 
know  that  you  are  both  connoisseurs  of  horses, 
and  I  should  be  delighted  to  learn  your  opinion 
of  mine  ;  but  there  is  one  which  is  my  favourite, 
the  best  amongst  them  ;  come,  let  us  see  which 
of  you  can  distinguish  him  from  the  others." 

"  Hush,  my  children,"  said  he  to  Mary  and 
Casimir,  "betray  not  the  secret  by  word  or 
gesture." 

Denhof  pointed  out  a  milk-white  Persian 
stallion. 

"  Recollect,  Lieutenant,  he  was  my  charger 
in  the  ranks  of  war,  and  that  the  one  you 
have  pointed  out  is  too  young  to  have  such  a 
claim  to  my  esteem." 

Talvosz,  who  had  attentively  surveyed  the 
various  steeds,  cried  out, — "  There  he  is  !  there 
he  is  !"  He  had  fixed  upon  a  dappled  grey  horse, 
clean  and  fine  in  his  lower  limbs,  in  width  of 
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chest  remarkable,  stately  but  not  tall,  rather 
long  in  body,  perfect  in  symmetry,  modelled 
for  strength  and  speed,  and  carrying  his  long 
noble  tail  most  admirably.  The  ardour  with 
which  he  pawed  the  ground  indicated  at  once 
his  high  qualities,  and  his  familiarity  with  the 
trumpet's  clang  and  war's  alarms. 

"  Yes,  I  am  sure  of  it,"  added  Talvosz,  "  that 
is  your  gallant  war-horse.'' 

The  Colonel  made  no  reply  ;  the  expression 
of  his  countenance  neither  affirmed  nor  denied. 
Denhof  interpreting  this  silence  as  a  negative, 
began  to  joke  his  uncle  upon  his  erroneous  con- 
jecture. 

"  The  honour  is  yours,"  said  the  Starost, 
turning  towards  Talvosz,  "  the  practised  eye  of 
an  old  campaigner  can  hardly  be  deceived; 
that  magnificent  creature  bore  me  in  our  last 
warfare  ;  he  has  more  than  once  saved  my  life, 
and  has  received  several  wounds — Poor  Falcon  ! 
—  hither  !  —  hither  !  come  to  me,  my  old 
comrade." 
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The  horse  had  no  sooner  heard  his  master's 
call,  than  prancing  and  neighing,  he  bounded 
from  the  hold  of  the  Cossack  and  ran  to  the 
Colonel's  side. 

"  Here,  gentlemen,  observe  the  scars  of  two 
shots  he  received  in  the  Russian  war,  and  there 
behold  that  memorial  of  a  Tartar  lance.  Old 
as  he  is,  I  would  wager  the  finest  fowling-piece 
that  ever  brought  down  wild-duck  on  the  wing, 
that,  since  the  existence  of  the  famous  charger 
of  the  great  Vitold,  there  is  not  his  equal  for 
a  hundred  miles  round  in  swimming  the  rapid 
stream,  in  scouring  over  the  plain,  or  in  climb- 
ing the  sides  of  a  rugged  steep  :  it  is  true  that 
no  one  but  myself  has  been  upon  his  back  for 
these  eighteen  years. — Go,  Falcon,  go ! — away  to 
the  stable." 

The  horse,  at  all  times  docile,  caracoled  about 
and  was  out  of  sight  with  the  speed  of  an  arrow. 
At  last  came  the  little  Corsican  palfrey,  which 
we  have  already  noticed.  It  trotted  up  at  Mary's 
call,    placed   its   fore   feet   upon   the    balcony, 
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stretched  out  its  head  to  receive  her  caresses, 
and  the  lumps  of  sugar  offered  it  by  the  fair 
hands  of  the  ladies,  and  then  quietly  walked 
away. 

"  My  niece,"  said  Vasovicz,  "  is  very  fond 
of  that  little  nag  ;  she  and  Jenny  have  tamed  it, 
so  that  it  follows  them  like  a  dog." 

"  It  is  a  well-bred  animal  apparently,"  said 
Putrament. 

"  Yes,"  replied  the  Colonel,  "  it  is  a  hand- 
some beast,  but  its  tail  has  been  cut,  which,  in 
my  opinion,  greatly  diminishes  its  value.  By 
my  troth  !  heaven  knows,  that  next  to  my  own 
country  there  is  no  other  that  I  prefer  to 
England,  but  the  custom  that  prevails  in  that 
country  offends  me, — I  mean  the  custom  they 
have  of  docking  the  tails  of  their  horses.  Why 
deprive  them  of  the  finest  ornament,  which 
nature  has  given  them,  an  ornament  besides 
very  necessary  to  them,  since  it  serves  them  to 
beat  off  the  flies,  which  torment  the  poor  animals 
in  the  heat  of  summer." 
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All  concurred  in  the  opinion  of  the  Starost ; 
and  the  skilfulness  of  the  fair  sex  in  the  eques- 
trian art  then  became  the  topic  of  conversation. 

"  In  foreign  countries,"  said  Denhof,  "  we 
seldom  see  ladies  ride  with  ease  and  grace- 
fulness, and  they  are  in  the  right  not  to  take 
exercise  so  violent,  for  it  must  injure  the  fresh- 
ness and  delicacy  of  their  complexion." 

"  Admirable  !"  exclaimed  the  Colonel,  '*  this 
is  in  truth  a  very  flattering  compliment  to  my 
niece,  who  is  so  fond  of  equestrian  exercise  ! 
Do  you  think  she  is  the  less  beautiful  for  it, 
or  that  her  complexion  is  less  delicate  on  that 
account." 

"You  have  misunderstood  me,"  answered 
Denhof , ashamed  at  his  mal-address,  "the  remark 
I  made  is  applicable  to  no  ladies  but  the  English. " 

"  Then  allow  me  to  observe  that  you  speak 
of  England  without  knowing  any  thing  about 
it,"  rejoined  the  Starost ;  w  I  shall  be  able  to 
furnish  you  with  correct  notions  regarding  this 
country,  by  a  reference  to  some  letters  written 
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by  my  late  sister,  who  inhabited  England  several 
years.  Casimir,  go  and  fetch  a  bundle  of  letters 
that  you  will  find  in  a  small  drawer  in  the 
secretaire  that  stands  in  my  bed-room." 

Casimir  brought  the  letters. 

"  From  one  of  these, "  said  the  Starost,  *  I 
will  just  read  an  extract,  which  bears  upon  the 
very  point  in  question  ;"— he  opened  it,  perused 
it  with  a  smile,  and  read  aloud  the  following 
passage ;  '  The  English  ladies  are  fair  and 
*  delicate  in  complexion;  they  delight  in  horses; 
i  they  are  elegant  and  fearless  riders.' — Well, 
young  gentleman,  what  think  you  now  of  the 
accuracy  of  your  remarks  upon  the  ladies  of 
Britain  ?" 

Denhof  could  make  no  reply  to  the  question, 
but  turning  towards  Mary,  he  asked  her  in  a 
timid  tone,  "  Whether  he  had  been  unfortunate 
enough  to  incur  her  displeasure  ?" 

She  answered  that  he  had  not,  but  that  she 
thought  his  remarks  rather  severe. 

"  Do  you  not  know,"   rejoined   Madam  Dzi- 
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mirska,  "  that  Mary  was  born  in  England,  of  a 
Polish  mother,  it  is  true,  but  her  father  was  an 
Englishman.  Thus  the  censure  you  have  just 
applied  to  the  ladies  of  that  nation,  is  equally 
applicable  to  Mary." 

Denhofs  excuses  were  easily  admitted,  and 
the  conversation  reverted  to  the  Starost's  favou- 
rite horse.  It  was  maintained  that  few  men 
would  be  capable  of  riding  him,  and  that  he 
would  be  absolutely  unmanageable  by  any 
female.  Jenny,  who  was  standing  at  a  little 
distance  off,  overheard  this  remark,  and  was 
greatly  piqued.  She  interpreted  it  as  a  kind  of 
challenge,  and,  in  this  way  of  thinking,  she 
advanced  towards  the  Colonel  and  asked  per- 
mission to  go  a  short  excursion  on  horseback. 
As  this  young  Englishwoman  was  much  beloved 
at  the  castle  for  her  frankness,  her  invariable 
gaiety,  and  above  all  for  her  great  attachment  to 
her  mistress,  who  treated  her  rather  as  a  friend 
than  a  servant,  the  Starost  did  not  refuse  her  the 
favour   she   asked.      Jenny  was   delighted  and 
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went  away,  humming  one  of  the  well  known 
tunes  of  her  native  land.  She  hastened  to  array 
herself  in  her  riding  habit,  and,  having  taken 
her  whip,  she  went  unperceived  through  the 
garden  to  the  stable,  where  the  Cossack  was 
tying  up  Falcon  to  his  stall. 

"  Come,"  said  she  as  she  entered,  "saddle 
me  a  horse  directly.  Your  master  has  given 
me  leave  to  take  a  short  ride." 

"  Do  you  intend  to  go  all  alone  ?" 

"  Yes,  certainly,  but  make  haste  ;  I  am  in  a 
hurry." 

The  Cossack  was  going  to  saddle  the  little 
pony,  when  Jenny  declared  that  it  was  Falcon 
that  she  wanted. 

"  Falcon !"  cried  the  Cossack  with  open- 
mouthed  amazement :  "  why  my  master  would 
be  the  death  of  me  ;  none  but  himself  ventures 
on  Falcon's  back ;  at  the  very  first  bound  he 
would  throw  you  off  and  break  your  neck." 

a  We  shall  see  that,"  replied  Jenny. 

Mucha  despatched  a  little  stable-boy  to  ask 
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his  master  if  he  had  really  given  Jenny  leave  to 
ride  any  other  horse  but  the  little  pony.  The 
boy  hastened  to  deliver  his  message,  but  as  he 
had  to  go  more  than  the  length  of  the  garden, 
when  Jenny  thought  him  sufficiently  distant,  she 
called  to  him  loud  enough  to  deceive  Mucha, 
but  not  for  the  boy  to  hear  her. — "  Mind,  it  is 
Falcon  that  I  am  to  ride.  Ask  the  Colonel,  he 
will  say :  Yes." 

On  his  return,  Jenny  stopped  him,  and 
amused  him  for  a  moment ;  Mucha,  knowing 
his  voice,  called  out  to  him,  "  What  answer? 
yes,  or  no  ?" 

"Yes/'  replied  the  boy,  who  had  faithfully 
transmitted  the  question  dictated  by  the  Cossack ; 
but  the  Cossack  thinking  that  he  had  conveyed 
that  of  Jenny,  was  thus  completely  duped. 

Accustomed  to  blind  obedience,  he  began  to 
saddle  Falcon,  while  he  continued  to  remonstrate 
with  Jenny  upon  the  consequences  of  her  incon- 
ceivable temerity.  But  nothing  could  shake  her 
determination. — The  horse  was    now  fully  ac- 
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coutred, — Mucha  still  hesitated, — a  twinge  of 
conscience  affected  him;  he  would  go  and  hear 
from  the  Colonel's  own  mouth  the  permission 
pretended  to  be  granted. 

"  Why,  Mucha,"  said  Jenny,  with  an  air  of 
offended  dignity,  "  do  you  think  I  would  fabricate 
a  tale  ? — I,  who  gave  you  such  good  wine  ! — I, 
who  took  your  part  in  a  late  quarrel ! — I,  who 
at  all  times  defend  you!" — then  assuming,  all  at 
once  a  honeyed  tone  :  "  Come  !  Mucha !  be  not 
unkind,"  said  Jenny,  as  she  advanced  towards 
him,  leaning  forward  in  a  posture  of  coaxing 
supplication,  while  her  plump  and  well-modelled 
fingers,  which  had  just  patted  the  swarthy  cheek 
and  brawny  shoulders  of  the  Cossack,  let  fall 
upon  the  ground  a  piece  of  gold,  which  jingled 
most  eloquently :  she  immediately  took  it  up, 
and  threw  it  into  his  capacious  pocket. 

The  poor  Cossack,  deceived,  entreated, 
wheedled,  bribed,  despite  his  twinges  of  remorse, 
was  now  compelled  to  yield.  He  once  more 
examined  the  girth  with  scrupulous  attention,  to 
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see  that  the  saddle  was  secure;  and  having 
given  the  fair  equestrian  a  few  particular  in- 
structions, he  assisted  her  to  mount  the  formid- 
able courser.  He  then  went  out  with  her,  very 
anxious  to  know  how  all  would  end. 

The  whole  company  were  still  conversing 
near  the  balcony,  and  great  was  their  astonish- 
ment, when  they  descried  Jenny  upon  the  back 
of  the  Colonel's  gallant  charger.  Falcon 
advanced  into  the  court-yard  curvetting  and 
caracoling,  while  Jenny  at  one  time  waved  her 
riding-whip,  at  another  time  arranged  her 
tresses,  which  were  loosely  floating  in  the 
breeze. 

Mary  was  the  first  to  exclaim — "  Why,  uncle, 
can  that  be  Falcon  ?" 

"  Falcon  !"  repeated  Vasovicz  . . . .  "  Falcon" 
was  upon  every  tongue. 

The  Colonel  in  a  burst  of  fury  called  for 
Mucha,  with  all  his  might,  and  then  said  to 
Jenny :  "  Get  off !  get  off! — down  with  the  whip, 
or  you  are  undone  !" 

VOL.    I.  H 
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But  it  was  too  late.  The  horse,  terrified  by 
the  confused  noise  of  so  many  voices,  and  stimu- 
lated by  a  touch  of  the  whip,  which  Jenny  had 
unintentionally  given  him,  darted  away  like 
lightning ;  struck  off  obliquely  from  the  great 
gates,  which  were  closed,  and  cleared  the  moat 
at  a  single  bound,  with  Jenny  on  his  back. 

The  whole  company  were  in  breathless 
alarm,  for  nothing  short  of  a  miracle  could  save 
the  imprudent  girl  from  death.  Mary  sobbed 
aloud  and  exclaimed,  "  She  is  undone  ! — the 
mountain !  the  mountain  ! — the  lake  !  the  lake  ! 
oh  !  it  is  all  over,  we  shall  see  her  alive  no 
more  !" 

The  horse  continued  to  sweep  along  with  in- 
conceivable rapidity,  and  was  lost  amid  the 
whirling  dust,  through  which,  at  intervals, 
appeared  the  waving  mantle  of  the  rash  Amazon. 
In  a  few  moments  the  impetuous  steed,  swift 
as  the  eye  could  follow  him,  rushed  down  the 
descending  steep,  and  was  seen  to  spring  into  the 
deep  bosom  of  the  lake  ;  he  continued  swimming 
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about  for  several  minutes,  then  regained  the 
bank  and  retraced  his  steps  with  appalling  speed. 
There  had  been  ample  time  to  throw  open  the 
wide  portals  of  the  castle,  to  which  the  horse 
was  directing  his  headlong  course  ;  he  entered — 
he  flew  across  the  court-yard, — the  Colonel 
saluted  him  with  his  well-known  voice,  "  Hither, 
Falcon,  hither." 

This  cry,  by  which  he  had  hoped  to  save  the 
alarmed  but  intrepid  Jenny,  had  nearly  on  the 
contrary  proved  fatal  to  her,  for  the  horse, 
obedient  to  his  master's  call,  stopped  short  in 
his  mad  career,  and  by  the  suddenness  of  his 
self-arrested  motion,  the  reaction  was  so  violent 
that  poor  Jenny  was  thrown  high  and  fearfully 
into  the  air  amongst  the  branches  of  a  tree, 
which  she  had  the  presence  of  mind  to  grasp 
with  both  hands,  and  thus  most  miraculously  to 
save  her  life.  She  remained  for  a  few  moments 
suspended  at  the  height  of  several  yards,  and, 
ere  her  strength  failed  her,  in  which  case  she 
would  have  fallen  upon  the  sharp  palisades  and 
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perhaps  have  been  killed,  Casimir  and  Denhof 
with  several  others  flew  to  her  assistance,  and 
caught  her  in  their  arms,  as  she  dropped  from 
her  hold. 

The  poor  girl,  in  her  dripping  garments,  and 
blushing  like  the  damask  rose,  threw  herself  at 
her  mistress'  feet,  and  craved  her  pardon  for  the 
alarm  she  had  occasioned  her. 

"  Jenny,  my  dear  Jenny !  what  have  you  been 
doing  ?  you  do  not  know  all  the  affection  I  have 
for  you,"  said  Mary,  raising  her  and  embracing 
her  with  tenderness. 

"  Imprudent  girl,"  said  the  Colonel,  "  you 
have  put  us  all  in  a  horrible  panic  :  as  for  you, 
Mucha,  you  shall  have  your  deserts." 

"  Pardon  !   pardon  !"  exclaimed  Jenny,  "  he 
is  innocent !  he  is  innocent !  I  alone  am  guilty." 
Hereupon  she  related  the   manner  in  which 
she  had  duped  the  Cossack. 

"  I  alone  am  to  blame;  and  I  implore  your 
forgiveness  : — Gentlemen,  my  extravagance  is 
the  work  of  your  hands  ;  I  heard  Baron  Denhof 
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insist  that  the  English  women  could  not  ride,  and 
you,  kind  master,  pretended  that  no  female  in 
the  world  was  capable  of  riding  Falcon :  I  was 
stung  to  the  quick,  I  was  desirous  of  avenging 
my  sex  and  my  nation,  and  of  shewing  you 
that  you  were  both  under  a  false  impres- 
sion :  Pardon  me,  I  supplicate  you, — the  alarm 
I  have  caused  you  afflicts  me  so  deeply,  as  to  be 
a  sufficient  punishment." 

All  the  company,  particularly  Mary  and  the 
ladies,  interceded  in  behalf  of  Jenny  and  Mucha. 
Vasovicz,  naturally  kind-hearted,  was  soon 
appeased,  imprinting  a  gentle  kiss  upon  her 
blushing  cheek,  he  counselled  her  to  beware 
henceforward  of  indulging  in  such  freaks.  He 
dismissed  Mucha  without  any  other  chastisement 
than  a  severe  reprimand,  coupled  with  the  most 
rigorous  orders  for  the  future. 

After  the  fortunate  denouement  of  this  extra- 
ordinary scene,  the  equestrian  address,  and  the 
intrepidity  of  Jenny,  formed  the  engrossing  sub- 
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ject  of  conversation.  The  fearless  maid  retired, 
wet  to  the  skin,  and  somewhat  abashed,  but 
exulting  at  heart  in  the  success  of  her  project. 

"  It  cannot  be  denied,"  remarked  Talvosz, 
"  that  the  lass  is  a  bold  and  skilful  rider." 

"  A  plague  upon  such  lasses  !"  rejoined  Putra- 
ment,  "  I  would  sooner  attack,  unassisted,  a 
whole  detachment  of  Russians,  and  even  of 
Swedes,  than  have   such  a  lass  under  my  roof." 

"  As  for  me,"  observed  the  Canon,  "  I  would 
be  more  willing  to  spend  a  whole  year  without 
drinking  a  drop  of  Hungarian  wine,  and  even 
take  upon  myself  to  put  a  stop  to  smuggling  in 
the  Carpathian  mountains,  than  to  follow  her  on 
the  best  Bucephalus  of  the  whole  stud  belonging 
to  Prince  Sanguszko." 

"  Believe  me,  gentlemen,  this  is  not  the  first 
trick  she  has  played  me,  and,  I  warrant  you,  it 
will  not  ba  the  last.  But  after  all,  she  is  an  ex- 
cellent lass ;  she  has  no  other  fault  but  an  excess 
of  vivacity,  and  a  giddiness  beyond  conception  • 
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if  all  the  English  women  resemble  her,  they  must 
cut  out  plenty  of  work  for  their  poor  husbands." 

"  That  will  teach  you,  gentlemen,  that  you 
must  never  tamper  with  the  amour-propre  of  the 
female  sex,"'  said  the  Volhynian  lady. 

This  just  observation  came  in  so  seasonably, 
that  it  was  hailed  with  tacit  assent  by  all. 

Madam  Dzimirska,  who  had  an  appointment 
with  one  of  her  female  friends  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Niemen,  took  leave  of  the  company,  and 
withdrew,  after  having  promised  to  spend  a  few 
days  at  the  castle  on  her  return  from  the  baths  of 
Polonga. 

The  Canon,  having  received  an  urgent  letter 
that  called  him  to  Wilna,  took  his  leave  in  like 
manner. 

Putrament  also  retired,  after  having  pledged 
himself  to  bring  all  his  family  with  him  to  assist 
in  the  ceremony  that  was  to  take  place  on  the 
eve  of  the  festival  of  St.  John. 

All   the   guests  had   now   departed,    except 
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Talvosz  and  Denhof.  The  latter  was  unable  to 
make  up  his  mind  to  quit  Mary :  he  had,  how- 
ever, clearly  perceived  that  Mary  was  not  in  love 
with  him.  She  had  several  times  received  his 
compliments  and  his  half-declarations,  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  have  at  once  blighted  all  his  hopes 
had  he  not  in  his  vanity,  blindness ,  and  presump- 
tion, fondly  and  foolishly  persuaded  himself  that 
it  was  almost  impossible  for  love  so  ardent  as 
his  to  meet  with  no  return.  Whilst  his  uncle, 
Talvosz,  was  talking  with  the  Colonel  at  the 
moment  of  stepping  into  his  caleche,  he  went  up 
to  Mary,  raised  her  hand,  and  pressed  it  to  his 
lips,  asking  her  in  a  low  tone  of  voice  for  per- 
mission to  visit  her  on  his  return  from  Warsaw. 
"  I  am  not  mistress  here,  sir,"  said  Mary, 
blushing,  "you  must  ask  that  permission  from 
my  uncle.  I  doubt  not  but  that  he  will  be 
flattered  with  your  kind  remembrances  of  him. 
With  respect  to  myself,  orphan  as  I  am,  I  can 
neither  grant  nor  refuse. ' 
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"  You  do  not  understand  me,"  replied  Denhof, 
whose  countenance  was  clouded  with  disappoint- 
ment ;  he  bowed  profoundly,  bid  adieu  to  the 
Colonel  and  Casimir,  and  hardly  able  to  suppress 
a  rebel  sigh,  he  sprung  into  the  carriage,  which 
was  soon  over  the  draw-bridge  of  the  castle. 


h  2 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

The  feasts  that  soothe  the  dead. — ^Eschylus. 

On  the  following  morning,  the  Colonel,  who 
now  had  no  guest  to  charm,  or  weary,  with  the 
narrative  of  his  travels  and  campaigns,  fell  back 
into  the  usual  routine  of  his  mundane  occupa- 
tions, and  accordingly  repaired  at  an  early  hour, 
to  an  estate  which  he  possessed  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. 

Mary  felt  a  loneliness,  which  was  but  natural, 
after  the  departure  of  so  many  lively  and  agree- 
able visitors.  The  castle,  which  for  some  days 
had  been  filled  with  merry  inmates,  was  now 
dull  and  silent.     Despite   her  cousin  Casimir's 
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fond  care,  and  the  faithful  Snarska's  attentions, 
her  heart  was  vacant :  a  something  was  wanted 
that  before  had  filled  it  with  pleasing  joy.  All 
the  sensibilities  of  her  meditative  nature  were 
awakened  into  full  activity.  She  gave  way  to 
melancholy  and  gloomy  reverie.  At  times  the 
fair  orphan  recalled  to  her  painful  recollections 
the  tender  caresses  of  her  mother — that  mother, 
who  had  been  snatched  from  her  in  early  child- 
hood, by  the  cruel  hand  of  death  :  then  she 
would  think  of  her  father,  who  died  when  she 
was  yet  a  babe — he  had  existed — he  had  loved 
her  perhaps  too  dearly — the  chords  of  affection 
had  been  overstrained  —  they  had  snapped 
asunder.  Her  heart  sighed  for  a  friend  of  her 
own  sex — a  sister,  to  whom  she  might  unbosom 
the  silent  meditations  with  which  it  was  some- 
times bursting.  The  devotedness  of  Jenny 
indeed,  the  excellent  qualities,  the  ever  mirthful 
disposition  of  one  whose  language  was  her  own, 
was  calculated  to  throw  a  little  gleam  of  sun- 
shine over  her  sad  imaginings,  and  she  regretted 
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that  the  difference  of  their  social  position  was 
sometimes  a  barrier  to  that  full,  that  perfect 
friendship,  which  can  exist  only  with  persons  in 
the  same  ranks  of  life. 

At  length  came  the  eve  of  the  festival  of 
Saint  John.  About  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening, 
the  Colonel,  accompanied  by  his  niece,  Casimir, 
and  the  family  of  Putrament,  and  followed  by 
the  train  of  his  retainers  and  menials,  was  walk- 
ing on  the  road,  which  bordered  the  INiemen, 
and  chatting  with  the  curate  and  some  inha- 
bitants of  the  village,  waiting  impatiently  till 
the  last  rays  of  the  sun  should  gild  the  gothic 
towers  of  the  castle,  to  assist  in  the  different 
ceremonies,  which  were  faithfully  celebrated 
every  year  on  the  bank  of  the  river  at  the  close 
of  this  day. 

As  soon  as  the  sun's  bright  orb  had  descended 
below  the  horizon,  and  the  western  quarter  of 
the  sky  was  yet  radiant  with  saffron  and  crimson 
streaks  of  reflected  light,  a  dense  multitude 
of  persons    had  assembled  in    a  spot,    where. 
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from  time  immemorial,  the  solemnity,  we  are 
about  to  describe,  was  annually  performed.  At 
a  signal  given  by  the  oldest  man  in  the  throng, 
the  whole  assemblage  filed  off  two  and  two, 
forming  themselves  into  four  bodies,  with  the 
same  distance  between  them,  and  consisting 
each  of  the  same  number  of  males  and  females. 

The  first  of  these  four  bodies  was  composed 
of  the  married ;  the  second  of  the  widowers 
and  widows ;  the  third  of  the  marriageable 
youths  and  damsels ;  in  the  fourth  were  the 
children,  and  the  single  of  both  sexes,  whose 
advanced  age  did  not  permit  them  to  cherish 
the  hope  of  nuptial  joys.  These  votaries  to  a 
life  of  celibacy,  being  very  uncommon  in  this 
country,  enjoyed  no  consideration;  they  were 
regarded  as  beings  under  heaven's  displeasure, 
who,  leaving  no  posterity  behind  them,  have 
failed  to  accomplish  their  destination  upon 
earth. 

The  soft  and  mellow  tones  of  a  flute  now 
broke  through  the  silent  air,   in  a   deep   and 
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touching  appeal  to  the  soul,  and  the  four  com- 
panies moved  forward  with  stately  and  measured 
steps,  pealing  forth  religious  hymns,  followed 
by  a  chant  peculiar  and  appropriate  to  this  sin- 
gular solemnity,  and  observing  the  same  order 
of  procession,  they  denied  three  times  before 
the  liege-lord  and  the  curate ; — all  as  they 
passed  made  a  lowly  obeisance  to  these  two 
personages,  and  then  formed  themselves  into 
columns,  taking  their  station  on  the  rivers  bank, 
a  little  beyond  a  wooden  platform,  which  pro- 
jected a  short  distance  over  the  stream,  like  the 
fragment  of  a  bridge.  This  stage,  which  was 
constructed  every  year  upon  the  same  plan, 
was  not  fixed  in  a  horizontal  position,  but  in  a 
sloping  direction  from  the  bank  towards  the 
surface  of  the  water ;  at  the  end  of  it  there  was 
moored  a  large  barrel  filled  with  combustible 
matter,  and  covered  with  straw7,  whence  the 
blue  forked  flames  were  darting  upwards  from 
amidst  the  murky  volumes  of  smoke. 

When  the  four  columns  had  taken  up  their 
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position,  the  aged  man,  who  presided  over  the 
ceremony,  and  the  same  that  had  given  the  first 
signal,  drew  near  to  the  platform,  bowed  his 
knee  to  the  ground,  then  rose,  crossed  himself, 
and  pointing  by  turns  to  the  four  cardinal  points 
of  the  heavens,  with  a  wand,  which  he  bore  in 
his  right  hand,  he  pronounced  the  following 
words  in  a  loud  and  solemn  tone  of  voice  : 

"  Ye  invisible  spirits,  glorious  choir  attendant 
on  the  mighty  Giedymin,  Olgierd,  and  Vitold  ; 
ye,  manes  of  our  ancestors,  souls  of  all  those  who 
have  crossed  the  flood  of  eternity,  whether,  with 
sins  yet  unatoned,  ye  are  permeanting  the  realms 
of  space  beneath  the  pale  light  of  the  moon,  or 
whether  ye  are  dwelling  enthroned  in  the  blue 
ether  above  the  whirlwind's  reach  and  the 
darkening  clouds,  or  whether  ye  are  sipping  the 
dews  of  ceaseless  beatitude,  disturb  not  this  day 
the  peacefulness  of  our  innocent  festivals,  but 
let  your  orisons  ascend  to  Jehovah's  footstool, 
imploring  pardon  for  the  sins,  which  we  have 
committed   in  this   valley  of  tears,  beseeching 
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him  to  open  to  us  the  gates  of  heaven  after  the 
just  expiation  of  all  our  offences,  when  the  days 
of  our  pilgrimage  on  earth  shall  have  come  to  a 
close/' 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  prayer,  four  boys 
and  the  same  number  of  girls  were  detached 
from  the  respective  groups.  The  boys  were 
bare-headed  and  attired  in  short  capotes  of  grey 
cloth ;  the  girls  had  their  hair  parted  into  two 
long,  waving  tresses,  and  wore  red  corsets  but- 
toned in  front,  over  their  snow-white  dresses. 
The  four  couples  poured  forth  at  the  same  time 
libations  of  brandy,  milk,  honey,  and  beer,  to 
the  east,  west,  north,  and  south,  and  then 
deposited  upon  the  grass,  bread,  meat,  and 
various  kinds  of  viands.  They  then  joined 
hands,  and  having  formed  themselves  into  a 
circle  went  singing  and  dancing  four  times  round 
the  offerings  to  the  dead. 

All  at  once  their  hymns  and  dancing  ceased  ; 
there  was  a  moment  of  profound  silence,  during 
which   the  aged    president    received    from    the 
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hands  of  the  four  young  damsels  four  garlands  of 
flowers,  which  he  presented  to  Mary,  who  sup- 
plied the  place  of  the  lady  of  the  castle,  that  is, 
of  the  eldest  of  the  unmarried  daughters  of 
the  liege-lord.  He  then  laid  both  his  hands 
upon  her  head  in  token  of  benediction. 
Mary  stooped  and  selected  the  handsomest  gar- 
land that  had  belonged  to  the  most  beautiful  of 
the  four  girls.  The  latter  approached,  kissed 
the  hem  of  Mary's  robe  and  retired.  This  sym- 
bolical action  denoted  that  from  devotedness  and 
respect  she  was  disposed  to  undergo  any  sacrifice, 
in  behalf  of  the  noble  lady  of  the  castle,  and  that 
she  bound  herself  by  a  solemn  engagement  for 
the  remainder  of  the  year  not  to  be  wedded  be- 
fore her.  This  pledge  or  species  of  vow  was 
undertaken  every  year  by  some  other  youthful 
female,  and  was  observed  at  all  times  with  unde- 
viating  exactitude. 

When  this  act  of  homage  had  been  performed 
the  marshalled  columns  broke  up  their  regular 
array   and   mingled   in  a  promiscuous  throng, 
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the  minister  of  religion  sprinkling  holy  water  on 
all,  who  hadparticipated  in  the  ceremony. 

The  aged  president  then  restored  to  the  three 
damsels  the  garlands  he  had  received  from  them. 
Mary,  who  had  to  take  the  place  of  the  one, 
whose  garland  she  had  selected,  accepted  the 
arm  of  one  of  the  youths;  the  other  three  females 
retained  their  respective  partners  and  followed 
her  on  to  the  platform.  Here  the  damsels  drew 
up  in  a  line  on  one  side,  the  boys  on  the  other ; 
Mary  took  off  her  garland  and  threw  it  into  the 
river.  When  the  venerable  director  had  judged 
that  the  current  had  borne  it  such  a  distance 
that  there  would  be  some  merit  in  regaining  it, 
he  gave  the  signal.  The  four  boys  immediately 
sprang  over  the  flaming  barrel,  and  swam  with 
struggling  emulation  in  pursuit  of  the  trophy 
that  was  gliding  down  the  stream.  But,  whether 
the  garland  had  been  carried  away  too  far,  or 
had  been  caught  by  the  bushes  on  the  river- 
bank,  or  any  other  accident  had  befallen  it, 
after  swimming  about  till  their  strength  began  to 
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fail  them,  to  their  great  consternation,  they  were 
all  obliged  to  return  without  the  garland.  This 
event,  however  natural,  was  regarded  by  the 
people  not  only  as  a  proof  that  the  lady  of  the 
castle  would  not  be  married  that  year,  but  also 
as  an  inauspicious  omen. 

Whatever  light  may  have  broken  in  upon  the 
mind  from  the  radiance  of  philosophic  truth, 
it  would  be  an  error  to  affirm  that  incidents  most 
trivial,  circumstances  most  unmeaning  and 
valueless,  mere  nothings  in  the  great  scale  of 
action — do  not  sometimes  awaken  in  the  soul  of 
man,  with  all  his  boasted  powers  of  reason,  such 
inward  joys  and  secret  alarms,  as  he  would  blush 
to  avow. 

The  presage  made  a  painful  impression  upon 
all  present,  particularly  Mary,  who  became  sad 
and  silent,  not  that  she  gave  too  much  credence 
to  popular  prejudices,  not  that  she  entertained 
the  least  thought  about  nuptial  union,  for 
her  heart  was  yet  free  as  the  wild  steed  on   the 
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steppes  of  the  Ukraine,  but  there  arose  a  gloomi- 
ness in  her  imagination  that  encouraged  vague 
and  lugubrious  thoughts,  and,  despite  the  spirit- 
stirring,  soul-enrapturing  scene,  a  wild  succession 
of  incongruous  and  mournful  images  was  flitting 
athwart  her  brain. 

As  soon  as  the  young  swimmers  were  again 
stationed  on  the  platform,  the  three  female 
companions  of  Mary  threw  their  garlands  also 
into  the  river.  These  were  successively  brought 
out  from  the  descending  flood.  The  garland 
thrown  in  by  the  lady  of  the  castle,  being 
esteemed  the  most  honourable,  was  sought  by 
the  four  swimmers  together,  while  those  of  the 
three  others,  which  were  allowed  to  glide  down 
to  a  shorter  distance,  were  separately  pursued  by 
one  only  at  a  time. 

The  widows  and  widowers  now  took  the  places 
of  the  young  girls  upon  the  platform,  and  the 
same  ceremony  was  recommenced,  with  this 
difference  that  there   were   only  three  couples, 
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and  that  their  garlands  did  not  contain  any  of 
the  flowers  appropriated  to  those  previously 
mentioned. 

This  act  in  the  ceremony  being  concluded, 
the  aged  director  raised  from  the  ground  a 
wreath  composed  of  the  various  flowers,  which 
had  grown  in  the  cemetery,  and,  having  advanced 
towards  the  extremity  of  the  stage  or  platform, 
he  threw  it  into  the  river,  crossing  himself  seve- 
ral times,  and  not  daring  to  look  up  till  the 
current  had  carried  it  completely  out  of  sight. 
This  wreath  was  dedicated  to  the  last  marriage- 
able damsel  who  had  died  in  the  village,  and 
was  destined  to  serve  as  her  nuptial  chaplet, 
when  her  espousals  should  be  celebrated  in  the 
regions  inhabited  by  departed  souls. 

The  wooden  stage  was  then  dismantled.  At 
a  signal  given  by  the  venerable  president,  the 
four  couples  of  youths  and  virgins,  took  wands 
into  their  hands,  stationed  themselves  on  the 
spot  where  the  feast  of  the  dead  had  been 
deposited,  and,  waving  their  wands  cried  aloud  : 
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u  Ye  have  eaten,  ye  have  drunk,  dear  blissful 
souls,  away !  away  V 

They  then  collected  the  disjoined  wood- work 
of  the  platform,  and  brought  it  with  the  flaming 
barrel  to  the  same  spot,  all  was  suffered  to  burn 
together,  wThile  the  four  couples  danced  round 
the  flames,  hymning  in  solemn  and  melancholy 
cadence  a  peculiar  dirge,  similar  to  that  which 
formed  the  prelude  to  the  ceremony. 

A  long  table  had  been  previously  decked  with 
refreshments  of  various  kinds,  of  which  all  now 
proceeded  to  partake.  But,  as  soon  as  the  first 
crow  of  the  cock  was  heard,  the  fire  was  imme- 
diately extinguished,  a  general  dispersion  ensued, 
and  every  one  ran  home  with  all  his  might,  not 
daring  to  utter  a  word  or  turn  his  head  till  he 
had  reached  his  destination. 

Vasovicz  and  his  party  retraced  their  steps  to 
the  castle  ;  their  path  lay  upon  the  ascent  of  an 
elevated  hill,  to  the  summit  of  which  the  aged 
IWumila  Putrament  had  been  conveyed  in  a 
litter  to  witness  the  celebration  of  the  festival, — 
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a  satisfaction,  which  no  earthly  consideration 
would  have  induced  her  to  forego.  From  this 
lofty  eminence,  whence  the  eye  could  range  over 
a  vast  expanse,  Bogumila  looked  down  upon  the 
nocturnal  spectacle,  like  some  weird,  unearthly 
form,  gazing  and  gloating  upon  its  own  mystic 
rites.  When  the  festival  was  over,  she  had  not 
been  able  to  be  removed,  the  night  air  had 
so  chilled  her  almost  bloodless  limbs.  Mary 
gently  pressed  her  cold  and  clammy  hand,  and 
accosted  her,  but  no  muttering  sound,  no  gesture 
was  returned.  She  accosted  her  again,  and 
again,  but  still  there  was  no  sign  or  reply.  She 
then  beckoned  to  Putrament,  who  hastened  to 
grasp  the  death-cold  hand  of  his  mother.  Mary 
was  horror  struck  and  sent  forth  a  piercing  cry. 
As  it  was  daily  expected  that  the  feeble  sparks 
of  existence,  which  animated  the  wretched  mor- 
tal coil  of  Bogumila,  whose  earthly  career  had 
extended  beyond  a  century,  would  be  extin- 
guished by  her  sudden  dissolution,  this  event, 
sad  as  it  was,  made  but  a  slight  impression  at 
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Ravdan.     The  corpse  was  placed  in  the  chapel 
and  conveyed  on  the  following  day  to  Danilov. 

It  would  be  very  difficult  to  discover  the 
origin  of  the  singular  ceremony,  which  we  have 
just  described:  it  was  performed  with  slight 
variations  throughout  nearly  all  the  northern 
and  eastern  provinces  of  the  ancient  kingdom  of 
Poland,  and  it  is  still  celebrated,  at  least  clan- 
destinely, in  some  parts  of  Lithuania,  as  well  as 
in  Black  Russia  and  Polesia  in  the  environs  of 
Pinsk.  It  appears  to  have  originated  in  the 
dark  ages  of  paganism,  and  to  bear  a  great  affi- 
nity to  the  feast  of  the  goat,  which  is  celebrated 
in  the  month  of  November,  on  All- Souls  Day. 
The  various  particulars  of  this  latter  solemnity 
have  been  set  forth  by  Adam  Mickievicz  in  a 
poem  entitled  Dziady,  a  work  which  is  distin- 
guished, not  only  by  the  perfect  truth  of  the 
narrative,  but  by  the  poet's  brilliant  powers  in 
description. 

In  all  these  remnants  of  ancient  religion,  there 
is  a  moral  tendency,  and  for  this  reason,  they 
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have  undoubtedly  been  tolerated  in  Christian 
communities :  but  as  they  serve  to  perpetuate 
the  spirit  of  nationality,  they  are  all  strictly 
prohibited  by  the  Russians  and  Prussians.  The 
eve  of  St.  John's  Day  is,  however,  devoted  at 
Warsaw  to  the  celebration  of  the  above  solemni- 
ties with  considerable  modifications. 


vol.  I. 
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CHAPTER  X. 


Love,  soft  intruder  enters  here, 

uer 
Pope. 


But  entering  learns  to  be  sincere. 


One  day  in  the  beginning  of  the  month  of 

August,  the  Colonel  was  apprised  that  on  the 
morrow  a  great  conflux  of  company  was  expected 
at  the  fair  of  Kovno.  The  lively  and  animated 
scene  would  not  fail  to  divert  the  mind  of  Mary 
from  melancholy  abstraction ;  he  accordingly 
set  out  early  on  the  following  morning  with  his 
fair  niece,  Casimir  and  Jenny. 

The  valley  of  Kovno  is  one  of  the  most  de- 
lightful in  all  Poland.  The  road  lav  through 
an  almost  unbroken  avenue  of  lime-trees,  which 
by  their  grateful  fragrance  invited  the  sedulous 
bees  that  were   issuing    from   the   hives,  while 
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others  loaded  with  their  honeyed  spoils  were 
returning  to  their  straw-built  mansions.  Be- 
tween the  long  colonnade  of  the  trees  with  their 
leafy  domes,  the  eye  reposed  on  immense  sheets 
of  velvet  verdure  tenanted  by  grazing  flocks. 

The  clouds  of  sadness  gradually  vanished  from 
Mary's  brow  :  she  became  even  gay,  and  ap- 
peared enchanted  with  the  morning  ride. 

The  nearer  they  came  to  the  town,  the  num- 
ber of  vehicles  and  pedestrians  on  their  way  to 
the  fair,  gradually  increased. 

The  bright  beams  of  the  rising  orb  of  day 
had  no  sooner  begun  to  play  upon  the  gold- 
tipped  cupolas  of  the  churches  of  Kovno,  than 
the  Starost's  carriage  halted  at  the  door  of  a 
hostelry,  plain  and  unpretending  in  appearance. 

After  the  morning  repast,  Mary  went  out 
with  her  uncle  and  cousin  to  walk  about  the 
town.  The  fair  was  much  more  numerously 
attended  than  usual.  The  multitudinous  throng 
in  undulating  movement  resembled  the  first 
agitation  of  the  ocean,  ere  its  waves  have  been 
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heaved  on   high,  and  dashed  forward  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  tide,  or  overpowering  gale. 

Mary  and  her  party  entered  several  of  the 
shops  and  made  a  few  purchases.  The  Starost  did 
not  forget  his  provision  of  ammunition  for  the 
sports  of  the  field.  Mary,  in  simple,  but  tasteful 
attire,  attracted  every  eye ;  her  gracefulness, 
beauty,  and  modest  mien  were  admired  by  all. 

After  a  short  lapse  of  time,  the  current  of  the 
multitude  began  to  flow  in  the  direction  of  the 
principal  church.  The  Colonel,  with  his  son 
and  niece,  were  borne  onward  in  the  moving 
flood  to  join  the  assembled  congregation  of  wor- 
shippers within  the  temple's  walls. 

A  deep  and  intense  spirit  of  piety  prevails  in 
Samogitia ;  when  the  minister  came  into  view, 
all  fell  upon  their  knees.  The  eyes  of  Man- 
were  fixed  intently  on  her  missal,  and  she  ap- 
peared absorbed  in  her  devotion. 

The  priest,  invested  with  his  sacerdotal  rob 
now  ascended  the  pulpit — a  dead  silence  reigned 
beneath    the   vaulted    roof, — and   the   countless 
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groups  of  uplifted  faces  proclaimed  the  soul -felt 
interest  of  the  congregation. 

The  words  of  the  preacher  were  at  once  im- 
pressive  and   replete    with   holy   unction ;    his 
action    was    dignified    and    commanding  ;    his 
thoughts  full  of  wisdom  and  charity.     He  dwelt 
upon  the  protection  which  should  be  extended 
to  orphans ;  and  the  following  words  pronounced 
with  fervour  and  energy  were  peculiarly  striking 
and  effective :  "  Pity,  ah  !  pity !  above  all,  the 
'  condition  of  a  young  and  tender  female,  whose 
'  parents  have  been  snatched  away  to  a  happier 
f  world :    how   many   snares    and    allurements 
'  surround  her  from   the  moment  she  has  fol- 
'  lowed  them  to  the  tomb  !  no  mother's  hand 
i  to  guide  her  steps  !  no  mother's  tears  to  mingle 
'  with  her  own  !  no   mother's  cheering   conso- 
'lation,  when  sadness  fills  her  heart  !  left  with- 
'  out   parental   support,  sympathy  and  solace, 
'  how  often  is  she  exposed  to  wrongs  and  misery  ! 
i  Oh !  then    let   the   orphan's  fate  awaken    all 
i  your  commiseration,  for  nothing,  nothing  can 
'  replace  a  father  and  a  mother." 
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The  eyes  of  the  assembled  multitude  were 
riveted  upon  the  preacher,  watching  the  workings 
of  that  countenance,  which  bespoke  the  sincerity 
of  his  discourse ;  and  all  were  hanging  on  those 
lips,  from  which  flowed  irresistible  eloquence : 
some  of  the  females  were  heard  to  sob  aloud. 
The  latter  part  of  the  sermon  applied  so  strik- 
ingly to  Mary,  that,  moved  by  the  allusion,  to 
which  the  solemnity  of  the  scene  and  place  gave 
a  stronger  effect,  she  burst  into  tears,  for  the 
fine  chords  of  sensitiveness  in  Mary's  heart 
responded  to  the  lightest  touch. 

She  was  still  weeping,  when  a  gentleman  who 
had  not  yet  attained  the  meridian  of  life,  and  who 
had  been  contemplating  her  for  some  time  without 
attracting  her  observation,  touched  by  her  candour 
and  holy  communing,  advanced  nearer  to  her, 
and  when,  with  sorrowful  aspect  and  timid  voice, 
she  gave  utterance  to  these  words  : — "  Almighty 
Lord,  why  then  have  I  no  more  a  father  or 
a  mother  ?" — he  answered  in  a  whisper  :  "  But 
you  have  friends  ! — one  at  least !" 

Mary,  in  amazement,  turned  her  head  to  see 
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from  whom  the  voice  proceeded;  the  stranger 
was  indistinguishable  in  the  crowd. 

The  solemn  tones  of  the  organ  now  ascended 
swelling  to  the  temple's  dome.  A  thousand 
human  aspirations  in  unison,  pealed  forth  the 
anthem  of  eternal  praise.  Mary,  who  was  well 
versed  in  sacred  music,  joined  in  the  holy  chant, 
and  her  voice,  as  pure  as  her  soul,  rose  towards 
the  celestial  sphere.  Never  before  had  she 
appeared  so  lovely,  never  more  capable  of  kind- 
ling soft  affection. 

The  stranger,  who  continued  gazing  upon  her 
with  rapture,  had  again  gradually  approached 
nearer  to  her. 

"  Who  is  that  young  person  that  seems  to  in- 
spire you  with  so  much  interest  in  her  favour  ?" 
he  was  asked  by  a  companion  of  his  own  sex. 

"  I  do  not  know  her  ;  I  am  but  a  stranger 
here,  as  you  are  aware.  But  I  will  endeavour  to 
learn  the  name  of  that  angel." 

"  Yes,  she  is  indeed  an  angel ;  where  could 
creature  be  found  so  perfect  ?  But,  tell  me,  have 
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you  then  fully  determined   upon    quitting  our 
province  and  settling  in  Lithuania  ?" 

"  Since  I  have  lost  everything,  and  am  be- 
come an  orphan,  I  am  alone  in  the  world, — I 
have  no  longer  any  cherished  spot,"  was  the 
young  man's  sad  reply. 

Mary  had  no  sooner  heard  the  word  orphan, 
pronounced  with  emphasis,  than  a  thrilling 
sensation  crept  over  her, — it  was  the  same  voice 
that  she  had  heard  just  before — the  stranger, 
whom  she  had  sought,  now  stood  before  her 
eyes,  and,  whether  by  accident,  or  by  distraction 
of  mind,  or  by  some  other  motive,  she  let  fall 
her  missal. 

The  young  man  stooped,  picked  it  up,  and 
restored  it  to  her. 

She  then  ventured  to  look  more  intently  at 
him,  and  thanked  him  in  a  low  and  timid  voice. 
Their  looks  then  met  each  other.  In  that  of 
the  stranger  there  was  a  mixture  of  benevolence 
tenderness,  and  sympathy :  he  remained  silent 
and  motionless,    while   the    tears   that   trickled 
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down  his  cheeks,  shewed  that  he  was  affected  by 
painful  recollections. 

All  now  prepared  to  quit  the  church,  and 
Mary  had  full  opportunity  to  contemplate  the 
stranger,  who  stood  fixed  in  seeming  stupor. 
Mary  was  now  separated  from  her  uncle  and 
Casimir,  by  the  rolling  tide  of  the  multitude  in 
unaccountable  eagerness  to  gain  the  open  air. 
Driven  on  without  mercy  by  the  contending 
throng,  she  looked  round  for  protection  :  the 
stranger  perceived  her  embarrassment ;  with 
mighty  efforts  he  twined  through  the  living 
mass,  reached  her,  offered  her  his  arm,  which 
she  blushingly  accepted ;  by  dint  of  solicitation 
and  the  force  of  his  vigorous  frame  he  at  length 
succeeded  in  placing  her  in  a  safe  position, 
while  his  own  person  served  as  a  breakwater  to 
the  impetuous  flood. 

A  moment  after,  four  gold-laced  lackeys  were 
seen  clearing  a  passage  for  several  ladies  richly 
attired,  and  each  resting  upon  the  arms  of  two 
gentlemen,    one  on  each   side :    at  some  little 

i2 
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distance  from  this  line  of  procession  there  was 
another  lady,  who  was  protected  by  numerous 
valets  ranged  in  a  semicircular  form  around  her. 

This  lady  was  likewise  followed  by  four  young 
pages,  and  was  distinguished  not  only  by  greater 
splendour  in  her  dress,  but  also  by  her  lofty 
sweep  and  lady-like  air :  her  graceful  and  stately 
step,  her  gentle  but  penetrating  eyes,  over- 
shadowed by  her  light-brown  silken  tresses, 
bespoke  an  elevated  rank  and  were  calculated 
to  excite  respect  and  admiration.  At  beholding 
her,  the  imaginative  observer  might  depict  to 
himself  one  of  those  beauties  of  northern  climes, 
whose  charms  have  been  celebrated  by  ancient 
bards.  She  saluted  the  multitude,  who  struggled 
to  make  way  at  her  approach,  not  as  a  queen, 
who  coldly  receives  the  homage  due  to  her 
crown,  but  as  a  queen  who  at  her  inauguration  to 
the  throne,  acknowledges  the  flattering  plaudits 
of  her  greeting  subjects. 

Such  was  the  Princess  Sophia  Radzivill.    She 
perceived  Mary,  and  was  struck  by  her  timid  and 
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angelic  look.  Having  witnessed  her,  when  she 
was  borne  along  in  the  press,  she  stopped  and 
invited  her  by  a  sign  to  advance  towards  her. 
Mary  readily  complied,  and  the  young  stranger, 
seeing  her  placed  under  such  protection  made 
a  slight  inclination  and  left  her.  Mary  expressed 
her  acknowledgments  by  a  gracious  salutation, 
accompanied  with  a  lingering  look,  which  seemed 
to  convey  a  reproach  for  his  quitting  her  so  soon. 
Her  parting  gaze  was  requited  by  an  expression 
of  countenance,  betokening  love  and  gratitude  ; 
their  hearts  understood  each  other,  and  their 
eloquent  eyes  exchanged  the  reciprocal  promise 
that  they  would  one  day  again  be  fixed  upon 
each  other. 

Two  or  three  shocks  in  succession  from  the 
undulating  crowd  carried  him  so  far,  that  he  lost 
sight  of  the  fair  object,  which  had  entranced  his 
soul. 

Mary  walked  on  in  silence  by  the  side  of  her 
protectress,  who  held  her  by  the  hand  ;  she  was 
engrossed  by  two  all-absorbing  considerations, 
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by  the  disquietude  which  she  must  occasion  her 
uncle,  and  still  more  by  the  interesting  stranger. 

She  now  caught  sight  of  Talvosz  in  the  crowd, 
and  beckoned  to  him  : — he  drew  near ;  she  then 
with  a  look  of  gratitude  made  a  low  obeisance  to 
the  lady,  who  had  kindly  assisted  her,  and, 
having  accepted  the  arm  of  her  new  conductor, 
soon  came  up  with  her  uncle,  to  whom  she  re- 
counted what  had  happened,  omitting  however 
some  details  that  had  reference  to  the  young 
stranger. 

When  the  Starost  and  his  niece  had  regained 
the  inn,  and  were  about  to  sit  down  to  table,  a 
splendid  carriage,  drawn  by  four  horses,  mag- 
nificently harnessed,  stopped  before  the  door. 
A  moment  after,  the  waiter  came  to  announce 
to  the  Colonel  that  a  gentleman  requested  to 
speak  with  him :  "  he  is  the  bearer  of  a  letter," 
added  he,  "  which  he  has  been  commissioned  to 
deliver  to  your  Lordship." 

"  Request  him  to  walk  in,"  said  the  Starost, 
eager  to  know  the  purport  of  his  mission. 


• 
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Immediately  a  man  of  a  certain  age,  in 
affected  neatness  of  attire,  entered  the  room, 
saluted  the  Colonel,  and  having  accosted  him 
with  great  respect,  delivered  the  letter. 

Vasovicz  unsealed  it,  and  perused  it ;  an  ex- 
pression of  joy  was  visible  in  his  countenance. 
(i  Have  the  goodness  to  wait  a  minute,"  said 
he  to  the  bearer,  "  I  will  answer  it  imme- 
diately." 

He  then  walked  with  Mary  into  another 
apartment.  "  The  fair  ward  of  the  uncle  of 
the  famous  Chodkievicz,"  cried  the  Starost, 
"  although  married  to  one  of  the  richest  and 
most  powerful  lords  of  our  vast  kingdom  of 
Poland,  deigns  still  to  preserve  a  gracious  re- 
membrance of  the  old  friend  of  her  childhood  ! 
I  was  right  in  maintaining  that  she  has  an 
excellent  heart,  and  that  neither  grandeur  nor 
opulence  has  wrought  any  change  in  her,  for 
goodness  is  goodness  ever,  and  the  worthless 
are  at  all  times  bad.  Is  it  not  so,  dear 
niece  ?" 
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"  Undoubtedly,  dear  uncle,  nature's  impres- 
sions are  indelible." 

"  Well !  know  then,  my  dear  Mary,  that  the 
Princess  Radziwill  invites  me  to  dinner,  at  two 
o'clock  precisely,  with  you  and  my  son." 

M  What  must  be  done,  uncle,  neither  Casimir 
nor  I  can  go,  as  we  are  now  attired." 

"  Wait,  wait  a  moment,  young  lady,  and  do  not 
forestal  the  judgment  of  men,  whose  age  has  given 
them  experience.  The  same  idea  struck  me  at 
once,  for  it  is  certain  that  ye  cannot  go  to  dine  with 
her  Highness  in  your  travelling  dresses.  Thus 
we  have  now  only  to  make  an  available  excuse  for 
you;  but,  in  the  mean  time,  open  your  casket 
and  furnish  me  with  writing  materials/' 

Mary  opened  her  casket,  took  out  some 
paper,  pens,  ink,  and  sealing-wax,  and  laid  them 
upon  the  table. 

"  This  is  not  all,  Mary,  you  must  assist  me 
further  in  this  affair,  for  as  you  write  so  fine  a 
hand,  I  will  dictate,  and  you  will  pen  the  answer 
to  the  Princess." 
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Mary  seated  herself,  took  a  pen,  and  waited 
in  silence  ;  whilst  the  Colonel,  with  folded  arms, 
strode  up  and  down  the  apartment  with  an  air 
of  great  importance. 

' '  Is  every  thing  ready  ?"  asked  the  Starost. 

"  Yes,  dear  uncle." 

"  Well  then,  write— 

"  Kovno,  August  11,  1604. 

"  Joseph  Vasovicz,  of  the  arms  of  Labedz,* 
"  Starost  of  Pilviszki,  Colonel  in  the  Cavalry, 
"  Citizen,  Polish  Nobleman,  domiciled  at 
"  Ravdan,  in  the  Palatinate  of  Troki,  in  the 
"  district  of  Rosienie,  in  Samogitia,  has  just 
w  had  the  honour  to  receive  a  letter  from  her 
"  Highness,  the  very  illustrious  and  honoured 
"  Princess  Sophia  Dorothy  Radziwill. 

"  Deeply  impressed  with  gratitude  for  her 
"  distinguished  kindness,  he  will  most  gladly 
"  pay  his  respectful  homage  to  her  Highness 

*  Name  of  the  arms  of  a  branch  of  this  family. 
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u  at  the  appointed  hour :  his  niece  and  son  will 
M  be  unable  to  accompany  him,  and  he  will 
"  personally  explain  to  her  Highness  the  reason 
"  of  their  inability  to  accept  her  very  obliging 
"  invitation." 

"  Read  it  again ;  above  all  pay  attention  to 
the  punctuation,  and  carefully  examine  each 
word,  child,  lest  any  error  in  the  orthography 
may  by  chance  have  escaped  you." 

"  Oh  !  no,  uncle,  you  may  rest  assured  that 
there  is  nothing  left,  that  requires  correction.' ' 

The  Colonel  then  perused  it  in  his  turn. 
"Very  well!  exceedingly  well!''  said  he,  "I 
think  your  writing  was  never  better." 

Mary  wrote  the  address  and  sealed  the 
letter.  The  Starost  transmitted  it  to  the  mes- 
senger. 

"  Will  your  Lordship  attend  in  conformity  with 
the  invitation  of  the  Princess." 

"  Yes,  I  shall  have  that  pleasure,"  replied 
Vasovicz. 
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"  In  that  case,  I  have  orders  to  leave  the 
carriage  of  her  Highness  at  your  disposal, 
Colonel." 

Vasovicz  then  requested  Casimir  to  carry  a 
present  of  two  or  three  pieces  of  gold  to  the 
servants  of  the  Princess. 

Having  paid  every  possible  attention  to  his 
toilet,  and  girded  onhis  sabre,  he  besought  Mary 
to  arrange  his  moustaches,  and  departed. 

The  Princess  received  him  with  the  most 
cordial  benevolence,  and  introduced  him  to 
the  numerous  and  brilliant  society  by  which 
she  was  surrounded. 

"  I  experience  much  pleasure  in  your  visit," 
said  the  Princess,  "but  you  are  deserving, 
Colonel,  of  a  slight  reproach.  Why  have  you 
forgotten  me  so  long  ?  Why  did  you  not  bring 
your  niece  and  your  son  with  you  ?  I  should 
have  been  charmed  above  everything  to  see  the 
young  and  interesting  Mary,  whose  virtues  and 
beauty  are  the  theme  of  every  tongue  in 
Samogitia." 
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The  Starost  thanked  her  for  gracious  remem- 
brances, excused  himself  in  the  best  manner 
he  could  for  his  long  absence, — adding  "  that 
as  Casimir  and  Mary  had  come  to  Kovno 
merely  for  a  few  hours,  and  did  not  expect  to 
enjoy  the  amiable  society  of  her  Highness,  he 
had  not  thought  it  proper  to  introduce  them  in 
their  travelling  dresses,  to  a  lady,  who  by  her 
qualities,  riches,  and  name,  holds  in  Poland  a 
rank  which  is  only  surpassed  by  royalty." 

"If  you  are  so  scrupulous,  I  will  cease  to 
insist,  but  on  condition  that  you  will  not  refuse 
me  the  favour  of  your  niece's  prompt  visit  to 
my  palace  at  Wilna." 

"  That  would  be  a  great  happiness  for  her, 
and  I  do  not  doubt,  your  Highness,  but  that 
Mary  would  do  every  thing  in  her  power  to 
render  herself  worthy  of  the  great  interest  you 
are  pleased  to  take  in  her,  and  for  which  she  will 
personally  express  her  gratitude.'' 

At  the  sumptuous  dinner,  the  Colonel  was 
seated  at  the  side  of  the  Princess,   who  took 
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pleasure  in  recalling  to  his  mind  several  early 
recollections,  amongst  them  her  habit  of  deno- 
minating him  the  young  papa.  There  were 
more  than  one  hundred  persons  at  table.  The 
conversation  began  to  turn  upon  the  different 
occurrences  that  had  taken  place  at  the  fair. 

"Now  I  think  of  it,  Colonel,"  said  the  Princess, 
"  do  you  know  all  the  persons  in  your  neigh- 
bourhood?" 

"  Yes,  your  Highness,  they  are  all  known 
to  me." 

"  Then,  tell  me,  who  that  young  female  is, 
that  I  saw  this  morning  at  church,  whose  beauty 
attracted  my  most  lively  admiration.  She 
appeared  about  eighteen  years  of  age :  her  hair 
is  extremely  dark,  and  her  deep-blue  eyes  are 
expressive  beyond  description ;  her  dress  was 
neat  and  free  from  all  affectation,  yet  her  plain 
white  gown  became  her  marvellously  ;  her  fea- 
tures were  regular  and  perfect.  I  never  beheld 
lineaments  so  completely  in  harmony.  What 
enchanted  me  most  in  the  divine  creature   was 
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her  meekness,  her  graceful  and  modest  look. 
She  was  resting  on  the  arm  of  a  young  man, 
dark  in  complexion,  who  had  an  air  of  distinction 
in  his  bearing,  and  who  appeared  to  manifest  the 
greatest  solicitude  in  making  way  for  her  through 
the  £rowd.  Having  observed  the  situation  in 
which  she  was  placed,  and  wishing  to  have  the 
pleasure  of  a  nearer  view  of  her,  I  beckoned  to 
her  to  come  to  us,  and  the  gentleman  having 
withdrawn,  she  remained  for  a  few  minutes  under 
our  protection.  If  I  had  not  been  sure,  that 
your  niece  was  accompanied  by  you,  I  should 
certainly  have  concluded  that  this  young  lady 
could  not  be  any  other  person  but  Mar*}-." 

"  By  the  portraiture  your  Highness  has  given 
of  her,"  replied  the  Colonel,  "  it  could  certainly 
be  no  other  person;  but  however   that  young 

stranger Would  your  Highness  oblige 

me  by  informing  me  what  became  of  her  subse- 
quently ??' 

"  I  was  leading  her  by  the  hand,  when  an 
elderly  gentleman  perceived  her  and  took  her 
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from  us.  When  she  left  us,  she  expressed  her 
thanks,  and  dropped  a  most  gracious  curtsy/' 

M  The  young  man  that  was  with  her,"  said 
one  of  the  guests,  "  is  beyond  a  doubt  greatly 
attached  to  her,  for  during  the  mass  he  was 
constantly  at  her  side  :  I  am  mistaken  if  I  did 
not  see  them  exchange  a  few  friendly  words." 

The  Starost  now  learned  from  eye-witnesses 
all  that  had  passed  between  the  young  stranger 
and  the  beautiful  female  that  formed  the  subject 
of  conversation.  Being  deeply  moved  and 
unable  to  contain  his  impatience,  he  inquired  in 
a  loud  tone  of  voice,  whether  any  one  of  the 
company  could  tell  him  the  name  of  the  elderly 
gentleman,  who  afterwards  gave  his  arm  to  the 
young  lady  in  question. 

"  Most  certainly,"  said  one  of  the  party,  "  it 
was  Talvosz,  your  neighbour,  and  one  of  your 
old  comrades." 

The  Colonel  bit  his  lip  and  was  silent. 

"  Well !  does  this  solve  the  enigma,  which 
appears  to  puzzle  you?"  said  the  Princess. 
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"  There  is  no  longer  any  doubt,  the  lady  is 
my  niece,  Mary  Barton." 

"  Your  niece,"  rejoined  the  Princess,  "  the 
daughter  of  that  illustrious  ambassador,  who,  by 
his  influence  at  Constantinople,  preserved  our 
cherished  Poland  from  a  frightful  war  with 
Turkey  ?" 

"  Yes,  the  daughter  of  Edward  Barton,  and 
Julia  Vasovicz,  my  own  sister.'' 

"  And  do  you  possess  such  an  angel  in  your 
house,  without  bringing  her  forward  to  receive 
the  acknowledgments  of  your  country?  Do  you 
hide  from  view  the  precious  deposit  which  has 
so  strong  claims  to  our  gratitude  and  admiration. 
The  interest  which  I  from  the  first  moment 
conceived  for  that  heavenly  creature  is  now  in- 
creasing, since  I  have  learned  that  she  is  your 
niece,  and  the  daughter  of  the  generous  Barton. 
— I  am  certain,"  continued  the  Princess  empha- 
tically, "  that  if  you  should  merely  mention 
her  name  to  the  king,  she  would  be  loaded 
with  kindnesses,    and,    at    once    cherished   and 
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adored,  she  would  eclipse  all  the  ladies  of  the 
court." 

"  Yes,  to  stir  up  the  jealousy  and  wound  the 
self-love  of  numerous  intriguers,  who  would 
move  heaven  and  earth  to  calumniate,  disparage, 
and  ruin  her.  Believe  me,  your  Highness,  I 
have  more  than  once  maturely  reflected  upon 
this  point;  for  I  am  a  tender  uncle,  and  the  con- 
fidence placed  in  me  by  my  deceased  sister  shall 
not  be  reposed  in  vain  :  I  would  wish  to  heap 
every  blessing  on  Mary's  head,  but  I  think  it  is 
dangerous  for  a  female  so  young  and  beautiful, 
and  above  all,  bereft  of  a  mother's  care,  to 
breathe  the  atmosphere  of  a  court.  It  is  a 
slippery  path  in  which  tranquillity  hazards  its 
existence ;  it  is  a  route  diametrically  opposite  to 
that  which  leads  to  happiness." 

"  You  reason  admirably,  I  allow,  but  I  cannot 
help  saying,  that  you  have  too  unfavourable  an 
opinion  of  the  court  and  its  dangers/' 

"  'Fore  heaven  !  no  !  courts  have  their  bright 
and  their  dark  side,  like   all  sublunary  things. 
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A  female  who  rises  so  high  above  others  by  her 
attractions,  despite  the  virtue  that  surrounds  the 
throne,  meets  with  more  enemies  than  generous 
hearts." 

"  But  if  your  principles  are  so  severe,  how 
happens  it,  my  worthy  Colonel,  that  you  left 
this  invaluable  jewel,  this  your  deservedly 
cherished  niece,  quite  alone  and  unprotected  in 
the  middle  of  the  crowd,  with  a  young  man,  who 
is  neither  her  brother,  nor  a  relative  to  her,  nor 
her  intended,  but  a  stranger  to  yourself,  and  to 
us  all?" 

This  stroke  of  censure,  aimed  with  so  much 
address,  could  not  be  easily  parried.  The 
Colonel,  notwithstanding  all  his  presence  of 
mind,  was  at  a  loss  for  a  reply,  for  he  could  not 
but  feel  that  he  partly  merited  this  reproach. 
He  endeavoured  however  to  defend  himself  to 
the  best  of  his  ability,  recounted  the  manner  in 
which  he  had  been  separated  from  her,  adding 
"  that  Mary,  naturally  kind  and  grateful,  had 
not  been  able  to  prevail  upon  herself  to  refuse 
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the  arm  of  a  stranger,  who  besides  offered  it  to 
her  with  so  much  politeness. 

"  This  young  stranger,"  said  the  Princess, 
"  according  to  what  I  have  seen  and  heard, 
appears  no  stranger  to  her  heart.  He  has  ob- 
tained, unconsciously  perhaps,  the  prize  of  victory 
over  all  the  admirers  which  may  have  presented 
themselves,  or  may  hereafter  present  themselves, 
to  gain  the  hand  of  your  niece." 

Perceiving  that  this  nettled  the  Colonel,  the 
Princess,  who  had  a  great  esteem  for  him, 
hastened  to  start  another  topic  of  conversation. 
But  Vasovicz  did  not  recover  his  usual  gaiety, 
so  greatly  was  he  engrossed  with  the  thought  of 
what  he  had  heard,  and  so  mysterious,  strange, 
and  inexplicable  did  the  conduct  of  Mary,  at  all 
times  frank  and  ingenuous,  appear  to  him. 
Thus  he  was  not  displeased  when  the  dinner 
was  over  ;  in  the  withdrawing  room  he  hoped  to 
be  better  able  to  dissemble  the  feelings  which 
agitated  him. 

The   society   began    gradually   to   diminish. 

VOL.  I.  K 
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The  Starost  wishing  to  return  to  the  castle  on  the 
same  day,  and  impatient  to  clear  up  his  doubts 
as  soon  as  possible,  was  going  to  take  his  leave, 
but  the  Princess  detained  him  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  longer,  and  solicited  him  in  the  most  polite 
and  affectionate  terms,  not  to  forget  the  promise 
he  had  made  with  regard  to  Mary.  "  I  long  to 
know  her,"  added  she,  in  conclusion,  "she  is 
dear  to  me  for  several  reasons.  I  have  not  a 
daughter  myself.  I  will  be  a  mother  to  her, 
and  I  wish  she  may  love  me  as  dearly  as  I  love 
her  myself." 

The  Colonel  thanked  her  for  her  kindness, 
assured  her  that  she  might  reckon  upon  his 
promise,  and  retired  with  a  deep  sense  of 
gratitude. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

This  is  most  strange,  your  father's  in  some  passion 
That  works  him  strongly. 

Shakespeare. — Tempest. 

On  arriving  at  the  inn,  Vasovicz  immediately 
proceeded  to  the  stable,  and  ordered  his  carriage. 
Gloom  was  seated  upon  his  brow,  when  he 
entered  the  room,  where  Casimir  and  Mary 
were  waiting  for  him. 

When  the  latter  perceived  him,  she  ran,  ac- 
cording to  her  habitual  practice,  to  kiss  his 
hand.  She  was  smiling  with  happiness — that 
amiable  artless  girl !  for  the  hours  that  she 
passed  away  from  her  loved  uncle  appeared  to  her 
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sad  and  tedious.  Her  affectionate  greeting  met 
with  no  return ;  a  marked  coldness  characterised 
her  uncle's  look  and  manner:  the  unmeaning 
salutation  of  the  day  pronounced  drily  and 
abruptly,  was  the  only  answer  she  received. 

This  icy  reception  conveyed  a  chilling  sensa- 
tion to  Mary's  heart.  Nothing  so  much  discon- 
certs and  afflicts  a  warm  expansive  soul,  as  an 
unexpected  change  in  the  manners  of  those, 
who,  with  unvarying  kindness,  have  been  at  all 
times  accustomed  to  welcome  us  with  joy  when 
\vc  meet  them. 

Overwhelmed  with  amazement,  and  unable 
to  divine  the  motives  of  her  uncle's  frigidity  and 
harshness,  Mary  sorrowfully  withdrew  into  a 
corner  of  the  room. 

Casimir,  no  less  astounded  than  his  cousin, 
had  leaned  back  in  his  chair,  not  daring  to  open 
his  mouth,  and  casting  his  eyes  stealthily,  now 
upon  Mary,  now  upon  his  father,  who  was 
pacing  the  apartment  with  a  dejected  mien,  and 
disordered  step;  sometimes  twirling  his  mous- 
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taches,  and  continuing  to  observe  the  profoundest 
silence. 

At  this  moment  Buczaka  came  in.  The 
Starost  asked  him,  in  a  grave  tone,  whether  he 
had  come  on  horseback,  or  in  his  carriage. 

"  In  my  carriage,  Colonel." 

"  Well  then,  Major,  we  will  set  out  together 
since  we  are  going  the  same  road." 

"  With  all  my  heart." 

"  I  have  a  favour  to  ask  you,  but  I  should 
perhaps  be  abusing  your  complaisance." 

1 '  We  have  known  each  other  too  long.  Colonel, 
to  bandy  empty  compliments.  Put  me  not  to  the 
rack  of  vain  conjecture,  but  explain  at  once  the 
purport  of  your  wish,  or  I  am  off." 

"  Be  then  kind  enough  to  take  Jenny  into 
your  carriage,  for  I  am  anxious  to  have  a  pri- 
vate conversation  with  Casimir  and  Mary." 

At  these  words  Buczaka  looked  round  him, 
gave  his  arm  to  Jenny,  and  withdrew  without 
asking  for  any  explanations. 

The  Colonel  was  presently  apprised  that  the 
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carriage  was  at  the  door.       With  his  son  and 
niece  he  was  now  on  the  way  to  Ravdan. 

They  had  already  gone  about  three  miles  from 
Kovno,  and  not  a  word  had  been  uttered.  The 
Starost  maintained  his  seriousness,  his  counte- 
nance was  still  darkly  clouded.  Casimir  was 
more  amazed  than  sad,  and  Mary  was  in  utter 
consternation.  The  former  observing  that  bis 
father's  feet  were  encumbered  by  a  box,  stooped 
to  remove  it. 

61  Thank  you,  Sir,"  said  Vasovicz,  "it  would 
be  much  better  for  you  to  pay  more  attention 
to  the  person  confided  to  your  care,  than  to 
trouble  yourself  about  my  feet." 

Casimir  understood  the  drift  of  this  remark, 
but  refrained  from  answering,  as  he  saw  that  his 
father  was  not  much  disposed  to  hear  excuses, 
and  he  hoped  that  the  tide  of  his  anger  would 
soon  be  upon  the  turn. 

After  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  Casimir  wishing 
again  to  sound  the  state  of  his  father's  mind, 
and  desirous  of  putting  a  period  to  that  state 
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of  things,  and  above  all  for  his  cousin's  sake, 
whose  sadness  began  to  affect  him  deeply,  he 
directed  her  attention  to  a  man  upon  the  road 
whose  costume  gave  him  the  appearance  of  a 
stranger. 

"  Strangers,"  said  the  Colonel  abruptly,  — 
"  mere  strangers,  frequently  meet  with  greater 
consideration  from  some  females  than  their 
best  friends.  A  book  picked  up  and  handed  to 
them  sometimes  gains  greater  confidence  and 
more  attachment  than  eleven  years  of  cares  and 
true  affection." 

Mary  now  guessed  the  motive  of  her  uncle's 
anger,  and  the  cause  of  his  lowering  tempest : 
it  was  clear  to  her  that  some  eye-witness  had 
related  all  that  had  taken  place  in  the  Church 
between  herself  and  the  young  stranger.  The 
cutting  sarcasm  of  Vasovicz  pierced  her  to  the 
heart.  She  grew  pale,  her  bosom  throbbed, 
and  she  appeared  to  suffer  the  more  acutely,  as 
she  had  now  begun  to  feel  the  first  warmth  of 
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that  lambent  flame,  which    was  soon  to  creep 
round  her  bosom. 

At  this  moment  the  rain  began  to  fall  heavily, 
and  the  Colonel  ordered  the  coachman  to  stop, 
and  to  close  the  caleche.  In  rising  for  this 
purpose  he  overturned  his  watch,  which  was 
lying  on  the  seat.  Mary,  desirous  of  soothing 
her  uncle,  picked  it  up  and  gave  it  to  him,  but 
when,  instead  of  thanking  her,  he  shortly  and 
gruffly  told  her  not  to  give  herself  so  much 
trouble,  without  even  looking  at  her,  her  beau- 
teous eyes  were  dimmed  with  tears,  and  the  big 
drops  ran  trickling  down  her  wan  cheeks. 

We  may  despise  the  ensnaring  captivations 
of  a  handsome  coquette;  we  may  disdain  a 
female,  who  appears  desirous  of  commanding 
homage  by  an  ostentatious  consciousness  of  her 
charms,  but  is  there  a  man,  whose  soul  is  so 
benumbed,  so  withered,  as  not  to  feel  the 
warmth  of  sympathetic  emotion,  when  he  be- 
holds the  tears  in  beauty's  eye  ?    Anger  melts 
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away  before  weeping  woman,  as  the  snow  before 
the  noon- tide  sun.  Those  little  globules  of 
sorrow  trickling  down  those  lovely  cheeks,  are 
indeed  invested  with  a  miraculous  power,  rein- 
vigorating,  as  they  sometimes  do,  even  those, 
in  whom  the  chill  apathy  of  age  might  have 
appeared  to  have  blunted  for  ever  that  tender 
passion,  wrhich  youth  naturally  experiences  for 
the  fairer  half  of  the  human  race. 

Casimir,  beholding  his  cousin  in  tears,  took 
hold  of  one  of  her  hands  and  bore  it  to  his 
lips.  He  continued  gazing  upon  her  with  deep 
compassion,  whilst  the  Colonel,  casting  his 
eyes  over  the  wide  fields  of  millet,  through 
which  the  road  lay,  little  suspected  the  mute 
scene,  in  which  the  two  cousins  were  the  actors. 

The  carriage  was  now  obliged  to  be  stopped 
at  an  ill  constructed  bridge,  on  which  two 
waggons  obstructed  the  way.  The  Starost,  in 
turning  to  give  some  injunctions  to  the  driver, 
perceived  the  tears  of  his  niece.  Feigning  not 
to  know  the  cause  of  her  sorrow,  he  asked  her 

k  2 
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in  a  gentle  voice,  what  it  was  that  afflicted  her. 
She  made  no  reply,  but  began  to  sob  aloud. 

"  Come,  child,  let  not  your  little  inconsisten- 
cies thus  distress  you.  But  why  did  you  not 
communicate  to  me  your  adventure  with  the 
stranger  ?  Why  leave  others  to  impart  to  me, 
what  you  should  have  been  the  first  to  make 
known  to  me  yourself?  Have  I  forfeited  all 
claim  to  your  confidence  ?  Am  I  no  longer 
bound  to  you  by  any  tie  ?" 

He  then  mentioned  all  that  he  had  learned  at 
the  table  of  the  Princess. 

Mary  confessed  her  error,  adding,  that  in  the 
dilemma  in  which  she  was  placed,  she  could 
not  well  do  otherwise  than  accept  the  gentleman's 
arm. 

"  But,  child,  this  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
prayer-book  that  you  let  fall,  as  if  designedly, 
that  it  might  be  picked  up  for  you,  nor  with  those 
looks  which  were  interchanged  between  you  and 
the  stranger." 

"  I  intended  to  acquaint  you  with  all  this ; 
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I  was  only  waiting  for  a  favourable  opportunity, 
but  the  coldness  of  your  manner,  when  you 
entered  the  inn  so  much  disconcerted  me,  that 
I  dared  not  say  a  word.  I  little  imagined  that 
a  matter  so  insignificant  in  my  own  opinion 
would  have  made  you  so  angry.  Besides,  I  am 
but  little  acquainted  with  the  world :  I  am  an 
orphan^  and  have  no  mother  to  counsel  and 
guide  me.  If  I  have  been  in  the  wrong,  I 
crave  your  pardon,  my  dear  uncle,''  said  the 
innocent  girl,  respectfully  kissing  his  hand. 

The  word  orphan  at  once  found  its  way  to 
the  heart  of  the  good  Starost. 

"  Well !  I  shall  think  no  more  about  it :  I 
am  no  longer  angry  with  you,  but  henceforth  do 
not  conceal  any  thing  from  me  :  I  am  approach- 
ing to  the  winter  of  my  days — you  are  in  the 
vernal  season  of  yours :  and  then  I  call  heaven 
to  witness  that  from  the  moment,  when  you 
crossed  the  threshold  of  my  door,  I  have  con- 
stantly thought  of  the  means  of  rendering  your 
happiness  lasting  and  substantial." 
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"  I  have  ever  appreciated,  my  dear  uncle, 
the  kindness  of  your  heart,  and  the  tender 
solicitude,  which  you  have  shewn  me.  I  should 
indeed  be  most  ungrateful,  if  I  could  ever 
entertain  any  other  sentiments  but  those  of  the 
sincerest  gratitude  towards  my  benefactor." 

These  words  of  Mary  affected  the  Colonel, 
who  reproaching  himself  for  having  given  her 
so  much  pain,  exhausted  the  scanty  remains  of 
his  anger  upon  Casimir,  whom  he  rebuked  for 
having  abandoned  his  cousin  in  the  crowd,  and 
caused  by  his  thoughtlessness  all  the  sorrow, 
which  had  just  filled  her  heart. 

Mary,  in  a  soft  winning  tone  of  resistless 
sweetness,  interceded  in  behalf  of  Casimir,  and 
peace  was  now  restored.  The  Colonel  now 
fondly  caressed  her,  wiped  away  her  tears,  re- 
quested Casimir  to  beg  her  pardon  for  bis 
imprudence,  which  he  did,  affectionately  pressing 
her  hand  in  his  own. 

"  Now  listen,  my  dear  Mary,"  said  the 
Colonel,  "  I  have  heard  that   the  stranger  had 
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a  manly  and  distinguished  appearance :  I  will 
endeavour  to  become  acquainted  with  him.  If 
he  is  an  honourable  gentleman,  if  I  find  that 
he  is  endowed  with  a  noble  and  generous  soul, 
— with  qualities  which  deserve  your  affection, 
and  entitle  him  to  aspire  to  this  little  white, 
delicate,  velvet  hand,  then  tell  me,"  continued 
Vasovicz,  giving  her  a  slight  tap  on  the  cheek, 
"  tell  me  frankly,  what  you  would  have  me  do  ? 

— You  are  silent Would  it  not  be  proper 

for  me  to  bring  him  to  the  Castle  to  celebrate 
your  betrothal,  that,  old  as  I  am,  I  may  again 
dance  a  mazurka  and  drink  a  glass  of  the  racy 
wine  of  Spain,  to  the  health  of  the  betrothed  ? 
This  is  not  a  bad  idea ;  what  say  you,  ha  ? — 
Come  tell  me." 

"  But,  uncle,"  replied  Mary,  with  cheeks 
suffused  with  crimson,  "  I  do  not  yet  think  of 
marriage." 

"  From  the  beginning  of  the  world,"  replied 
the  Colonel,  "  to  the  present  time,  woman  has 
never  changed.     A  woman  and  a  secret  are  two 
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things  that  have  as  much  antipathy  for  each 
other  as  fire  and  water. — As  for  the  secrets  of 
others — it  is  possible  that  they  may  keep  these, 

but  their  own the  most  unsophisticated 

amongst  them,  will  keep  them  more  snugly  than 
the  shrewdest  diplomatist.  What  do  you  say  to 
that,  Casimir  ?" 

"  I  am  too  young,  father,  to  venture  an 
opinion  upon  the  matter." 

"  By  my  troth  !  fine  candour  indeed !  At 
your  age,  I  was  not  so  innocent  of  such  know- 
ledge." 

Like  the  effulgence  of  sun -shine,  when  the 
storm-clouds  have  been  swept  from  the  sky, 
gaiety  once  more  beamed  in  the  eyes  of  our 
three  travellers.  It  was  very  late  when  they 
reached  the  castle.  Mary  retired  to  rest.  The 
Starost  and  Buczaka  talked  of  their  ancient 
prowess  over  a  few  glasses  of  Tokay. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

When  Mary  was  alone,  she  retraced  the 
various  incidents  of  that  day,  which  was  destined 
to  exercise  so  great  an  influence  upon  her  future 
life.  Deeply  penetrated  with  a  sense  of  the 
strong  affection  just  manifested  by  her  uncle, 
she  reproached  herself  with  not  having  acted 
towards  him  with  her  usual  frankness.  Her 
thoughts  then  reverted  to  the  stranger,  whose 
image  was  indelibly  imprinted  on  her  mind. 

11  Gracious  heaven,"  said  she,  "  how  sad,  yet 
how  noble  in  appearance  !  how  warm,  how 
ardent  an  interest  he  seemed  to  take  in  me  ! 
He  is  an  orphan  too,  and  perhaps  alone  in  the 
world ! — Perhaps  his  heart  is  a  prey  to  sufferings 
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from  misfortune.  Oh  !  that  my  pity  could  instil 
balm  into  the  wounds  with  which  it  is  afflicted  ! 
Would  that  I  were  his  sister,  or  his  friend,  to 
chase  away  the  clouds  of  sadness  that  darken  his 
brow  !" 

Melancholy  and  meditative  natures  are  en- 
dowed with  finer  sensibilities  than  any  other ; 
they  are  more  susceptible  of  soft  impressions,  but 
are  calculated  to  inspire  rather  than  experience 
love.  Gaiety  may  delight  and  charm  us,  but  it 
is  powerless  to  lay  the  foundation  of  that  confi- 
dence, that  free  expansion  of  the  soul,  which 
kindles  the  sparks  of  love  and  fans  them  into  a 
flame. 

The  nature  of  Mary  seemed  to  harmonise 
with  that  of  the  young  stranger, — he  was  an 
an  orphan  like  herself, — they  seemed  drawn 
to  each  other  by  those  master  sympathies,  that 
are  suddenly  awakened  by  some  indescribable, 
some  inexplicable  influence — no  wonder  then 
that  Mary,  perturbed  by  the  crowd  of  images 
that  flitted  across  her  brain,  was  unable  to  close 
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her  eyes  in  sweet  repose — it  was  the  dawn  ere 
her  wearied  faculties  sunk  into  a  brief  and  fitful 
slumber.  When  she  came  down,  she  appeared 
wan  and  dejected  ;  her  uncle  failed  not  to  attri- 
bute her  appearance  to  the  displeasure  he  had 
shown  to  her  on  the  preceding  evening.  Being 
anxious  to  remove  every  trace  of  sorrow  from  her 
heart,  he  returned  her  morning  salutation  in  the 
warmest  and  most  affectionate  manner,  inquired 
repeatedly  after  her  health,  and  proposed  to  her 
a  long  excursion  on  horseback,  to  his  forest- 
keeper's  lodge  at  Grabiniec.  As  she  appeared  to 
hail  this  proposal  with  joy,  the  Colonel  gave 
orders  for  the  necessary  preparations. 

In  a  few  minutes  the  horses  were  saddled  and 
led  up  to  the  hall-door.  The  Starost  in  the 
mean  time,  had  got  ready  his  fowling-piece  with 
his  pistols  and  his  couteau-de-chasse  or  hanger, 
he  carefully  examined  these  various  instruments 
to  see  that  they  were  in  good  order. 

All  had  mounted  their  horses,  and  wrere  on 
the  point  of  starting,  when  the  son  of  the  forest- 
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keeper,  came  up  with  several  head  of  game,  in 
both  his  hands. 

"  Ah  !  is  it  you,  my  boy  ?  excellent  indeed  ! 
well,  what  news  do  you  bring  V 

"  I  merely  come  to  bring  some  game,  and  to 
inform  your  lordship,  that  a  gentleman  just 
arrived  in  the  neighbourhood  has  been  killing  us 
two  packs  of  Black  Cocks." 

"  What !  's  death  !  in  my  forest,  without  my 
permission." 

"  Not  exactly  in  our  forest,  my  lord,  the 
birds  rose,  to  be  sure,  in  our  preserves,  but  they 
settled  beyond  our  boundary,  and  there  they 
were  all  killed." 

"  This  puts  a  new  feature  upon  the  case ; 
every  gentleman  has  a  right  to  shoot  the  game 
that  settles  in  his  own  preserves." 

The  boy  was  running  his  hand  through  his 
flaxen  locks,  apparently  taxing  his  brain  for  the 
delivery  of  some  other  message,  but  the  Colonel 
interrupted  him  before  he  could  collect  his 
ideas." 
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i(  Did  you  come  on  foot  or  on  horseback  ?" 

"  On  foot,  my  lord." 

"  Well  then ;  go  quickly  to  the  stable  and 
tell  them  to  give  you  a  light  cart,  and  a  pair  of 
good  horses.  You  will  take  some  provisions,  and 
the  cook  will  accompany  you  with  the  utensils 
she  requires, — you  will  take  the  shortest  road 
home,  and  tell  your  father  that  we  intend  to 
spend  a  day  or  two  with  him.  Make  haste,  for 
we  are  going  off  immediately." 

The  boy  made  an  awkward  obeisance,  and 
went  running  away  to  execute  his  errand. 

The  Colonel  and  his  son,  together  with  Mary 
and  her  favourite  Jenny,  formed  the  centre  of 
the  cavalcade,  and  Mucha,  well  armed,  formed 
the  vanguard,  with  orders  to  keep  himself 
within  view  so  as  to  give  timely  warning 
of  any  dangerous  animals,  such  as  mad-dogs, 
(for  the  weather  was  extremely  hot,  and  some 
had  been  seen  in  the  neighbourhood),  or  bears 
and  wolves,  or  perchance  some  bulls,  which 
sometimes  attacked  persons,  whose  dress  might 
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be  of  vivid  colours.  Two  other  horsemen, 
equally  well  armed,  composed  the  rear-guard 
and  had  received  similar  instructions. 

The  Colonel  was  delighted  thus  to  display  his 
tactics,  and  to  flatter  himself  with  any  semblance 
of  military  array. 

The  cavalcade  proceeded  slowly  down  the 
brow  of  the  eminence ;  the  road  then  winded 
along  the  margin  of  the  lake,  but  they  soon 
diverged  off  to  the  left,  into  a  less  beaten  track 
through  a  bushy  thicket.  The  brushwood  from 
time  to  time  impeded  their  rapid  progress  ;  the 
difficulties  however  were  but  slight,  and  only 
served  to  increase  the  general  gaiety. 

The  good  Starost  was  enchanted  to  see  Casi- 
mir  and  Jenny  in  so  mirthful  a  mood,  and  drew 
largely  upon  his  imagination  and  memory  for 
tales  of  wit  and  laughter ;  even  the  meditative 
features  of  Mary  wrere  brightened  with  repeated 
smiles. 

They  were  advancing  at  a  gentle  trot,  and 
sufficiently  near  each  other  to  maintain  a  prompt 
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communication,  and  they  had  already  proceeded 
a  considerable  distance  from  the  lake,  which, 
through  a  long  vista  of  foliage,  still  afforded  a 
view  of  its  silvery  mirror,  when  they  halted  near 
a  small  meadow  in  front  of  a  fisherman's  hut. 
After  having  rested  themselves  and  given  a  little 
fresh  hay  to  their  horses,  they  resumed  their 
journey.  They  had  now  to  pass  through  a 
forest ;  the  narrow  path  into  which  they  plunged 
was  overhung  and  obstructed  at  places,  by 
gnarled  and  tangled  branches,  and  at  intervals, 
afforded  barely  sufficient  room  for  one  rider 
abreast.  Mary  was  carefully  placed  in  the 
centre. 

After  the  lapse  of  two  hours,  they  entered  a 
darksome  forest  of  aged  firs.  The  travellers 
observed  a  solemn  silence,  in  harmony  with 
the  gloominess  created  by  the  huge  deep-green 
pyramids  towering  above  them ;  and  reflexions, 
such  as  were  inspired  by  one  of  the  most  sombre 
scenes  of  solitary  nature,  pervaded  the  breast  of 
each  individual. 
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All  at  once,  in  a  winding  path,  that  ran 
beside  a  bubbling  brook,  all  the  horses  began  to 
rear  and  prance. 

"What  is  the  meaning  of  this  ?"  cried  the 
Colonel  to  the  Cossack,  and  taking  hold  of  his 
gun,  whilst  Casimir  and  the  horsemen,  likewise 
seized  their  arms,  "  can  it  be  a  wolf  or  any  other 
fierce  animal  ?" 

"I  see  nothing,"  replied  Mucha. 

"  It  is  astonishing,"  added  Vasovicz,  casting 
his  eyes  around  him ;  M  our  horses,  however,  must 
have  perceived  some  wild  beast." 

At  the  same  moment  Mary  pointed  out  to 
her  uncle  the  recent  footmarks  of  a  wild 
animal. 

"It  is  a  bear,"  replied  the  Colonel,  "  and 
*s  blood  !  of  monstrous  size  ;  it  cannot  be  far 
from  us,  but  there  is  no  danger,  my  dear  niece, 
our  party  is  numerous,  and  we  are  all  well 
armed." 

He  had  hardly  uttered  these  words,  when 
Mary,  pale  and  trembling,  caught  side  of  a  huge 
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bear,  only  a  few  paces  distant.  The  animal  was 
slowly  walking  away,  followed  by  her  three  cubs  : 
she  now  and  then  cast  a  scowling  look  behind, 
and  continued  to  send  forth  a  low  warning 
growl,  in  token  of  her  determination  to  defend 
her  offspring  in  case  of  attack.  Casimir  and  the 
Cossack  had  their  pieces  levelled  at  the  beast. 

u  Do  not  fire,  in  the  name  of  heaven  !  do  not 
fire,"  cried  Vasovicz.  "You  would  terrify  our 
horses  with  additional  alarm ;  and  we  have  even 
now  a  difficulty  in  reining  them  ;  the  report  of 
our  fire-arms,  notwithstanding  all  our  equestrian 
skill,  might  subject  us  to  some  serious  accident, 
in  the  middle  of  this  forest." 

The  pieces  were  lowered  in  obedience  to  his 
loud  command  ;  in  proportion,  as  the  bear 
moved  sullenly  away,  the  fears  of  Mary  and 
Jenny  began  gradually  to  subside,  and,  as  it 
commonly  happens,  when  danger  is  past,  appre- 
hension and  affright  were  succeeded  by  joy  and 
laughter. 

Having  proceeded  for  some  time  beneath  the 
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dark  canopy  of  the  pines,  they  came  out  upon 
a  wide  and  beaten  track.  The  barking  of  dogs, 
and  a  wreath  of  smoke,  which  was  visible  at  the 
extremity  of  a  long  and  broad  glade,  told  that  a 
dwelling  was  at  hand.  They  were  now  within 
two  gun-shots  of  the  forester's  abode.  They 
crossed  a  narrow  bridge  bestriding  a  limpid  rill, 
that  drew  a  line  of  silvery  refulgence  across  an 
emerald  mead  with  picturesque  and  romantic 
huts  at  different  situations  around. 

The  cavalcade  was  now  met  by  several  men 
armed  with  fowling  pieces,  that  were  following 
the  forester  at  a  rapid  pace.  The  forester  stop- 
ped and  made  his  humble  greeting  to  his  lord. 

"  Good  morning,  my  friend ;  — good  morning, 
my  men,"  said  Vasovicz,  "  I  do  not  ask  you 
what  news  you  have, — I  suppose  you  are  very 
well  aware  that  the  bears  have  begun  to  prowl 
round  your  dwelling  :  they  are  disagreeable 
travellers  to  meet  with  upon  the  road,  but  we 
shall  soon  find  means  to  put   a   stop  to  their 
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rambles."     He  then  related  his  meeting  with 
the  bear. 

"  I  had  sent  my  son  to  your  Lordship  to  make 
known  at  the  Castle  that  the  animal  had  made 
its  appearance  in  our  forest ;  but  it  seems  that 
he  forgot  that  part  of  his  message.  As  I  knew 
that  the  beast  sometimes  haunts  the  parts  through 
which  you  were  coming,  I  hastened  hither  with 
a  few  attendants  to  prevent  accidents." 

"  I  commend  your  zeal,"  replied  the  Colonel, 
"  and  your  son  is  free  from  blame,  for  I  myself 
cut  him  short,  when  he  was  about  to  make  some 
communication  to  me.  Do  not  believe,  my 
good  Michael,  that  an  old  soldier  would  have 
had  the  imprudence  to  involve  himself  without 
proper  precautions  in  a  forest,  frequented  by 
noxious  animals ;  we  were  well  provided  with 
arms  and  ammunition ;  and,  in  good  sooth,  if 
my  niece  and  Jenny  had  not  been  with  us,  and 
I  had  not  feared  their  horses  might  take  fright 
by  the  report  of  our  pieces,  the  rencontre  would 
have  ended  badly  for  Bruin.', 

vol.  i.  l 
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Michael  dismissed  a  part  of  his  followers,  and 
walked  in  front  of  the  party  to  his  dwelling,  in 
which  every  preparation  had  been  made  for  the 
reception  of  the  guests.  His  wife  and  son 
assisted  Mary  and  Jenny  to  alight  from  their 
steeds,  and  escorted  them  into  the  cottage,  where 
several  chubby-faced  children  were  soon  grouped 
around  the  former,  receiving  her  fond  kisses 
and  expanding  their  ruddy  healthful  visages 
with  joy. 

During  the  lunch,  the  Colonel  had  to  listen 
to  lengthened  and  various  details  relative  to  the 
haunts,  the  kind,  and  quantity  of  the  game  in 
his  demesne,  and  then  to  several  particulars, 
concerning  a  young  officer  who  had  lately  come 
into  the  neighbourhood,  and  who  appeared  to 
be  in  high  favour  with  the  forester. 

"  What  is  his  name  ?"  said  Vasovicz. 

"  In  truth,  I  should  be  very  much  puzzled  to 
satisfy  your  Lordship  on  that  head.  I  have  not 
yet  learned  his  name,  nor  is  it  known  to  any  of 
the  neighbours." 
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"  He  appears  to  have  gained  your  good 
graces." 

"  Not  without  good  reason,  my  Lord ;  first, 
because  he  saved  the  life  of  my  poor  little  boy, 
by  killing  a  mad  dog  that  was  going  to  spring 
upon  the  poor  little  fellow  ;  and  then  he  appears 
obliging  to  every  body.  I  see  him  sometimes 
in  my  rounds,  and  in  my  whole  life-time,  I 
have  never  seen  a  better  shot — he  never  misses. 
To  say  nothing  of  the  two  packs  of  black  cocks 
which  he  destroyed  in  two  days ;  no  longer  ago 
than  yesterday,  we  fell  in  with  some  wild-ducks 
and  some  snipes,  and  then  with  some  partridges 
that  had  already  smelt  powder ;  well !  what  do 
you  think,  my  Lord  ?  not  a  wild-duck,  nor  a 
snipe,  nor  a  poor  partridge  escaped  him." 

"  Is  he  still  in  the  service  ?" 

11  It  appears  that  he  is,  and,  upon  my  faith  ! 
he  must  be  a  noble  fellow  in  a  soldier's  dress ! 
— armed  and  mounted  too,  how  grand  he  must 
appear  !  He  rides  a  splendid  white  charger 
that  has  a  spice  of  the  devil  in  him,  I  think  for 
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he  bounds  over  hedge  and  ditch  like'a  hunted 
hind  with  a  pack  of  hounds  at  her  heels ;  and  I 
would  bet  two  pounds  of  the  best  powder  to  be 
bought  in  the  fair  of  Kovno,  that  there  is  not  in 
all  Lithuania  a  horse  (with  the  exception  of 
your  Lordship's  Falcon)  that  would  be  capable  of 
coming  at  all  near  him  in  a  race." 

"  Why,  my  good  Michael,  you  excite  my 
curiosity  amazingly !  By  the  mass  !  I  should 
be  delighted  to  make  the  young  man's  acquain- 
tance." 

"  That  would  be  very  easy  for  your  Lordship 
to  do ;  he  asked  me  for  permission  to  shoot  on 
your  grounds  ;  although  he  frequently  gives  me 
nearly  all  the  game  he  has  killed,  and  is  to 
join  his  regiment  in  Livonia  in  two  months,  yet, 
as  a  faithful  servant,  I  told  him  that  I  could  give 
him  no  answer,  till  I  had  spoken  to  your  Lord- 
ship. He  wanted  to  give  me  a  note  for  vou, 
upon  the  subject;  but  he  afterwards  thought  it 
better,  as  he  was  a  military  man,  like  your  Lord- 
ship, and  a  new-comer  besides  into  these  parts, 
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to  introduce  himself  to  you,  and  personally  solicit 
that  favour  from  you.  The  day  before  yesterday 
he  was  to  have  made  his  call  at  Ravdan." 

"  It  is  very  extraordinary,  that  I  have  not 
been  apprised  that  some  one  called  during  my 
absence  ;  did  not  any  of  you  hear  of  his  coming, 
ha  !  Jenny  ?" 

"  Not  a  word,  my  Lord,"  answered  Jenny. 

The  groom  being  asked  in  his  tarn,  declared, 
that  on  the  day  of  the  fair  at  Kovno,  some 
minutes  after  the  departure  of  his  master;  a 
youngish  gentleman,  in  uniform,  having  with 
him,  an  enormous  dog,  and  a  servant  as  Mack 
as  coal,  drew  up  his  carriage  at  the  inn,  and 
expressed  his  intention  of  calling  at  the  Castle  ; 
but,  having  heard  that  no  one  was  at  home,  he 
went  away,  with  a  determination  to  defer  his 
visit  till  the  end  of  the  week. 

The  groom  likewise  declared,  that  the  villagers 
had  since  done  nothing  else  but  talk  about  the 
stranger,  particularly  on  account  of  his  black 
servant,    whose   appearance    had  given  rise  to 
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endless  conjectures,  and  Madame  Snarska, 
having  looked  upon  this  matter  as  betokening 
much  ill-luck,  had  expressly  forbidden  him  to 
mention  it  to  his  Lordship,  and  above  all,  to  his 
young  mistress. 

"  A  droll  story,  indeed  !"  replied  the  Starost : 
"  That  poor  Snarska  is  certainly  an  excellent 
woman  at  heart,  but  she  will  never  get  the  better, 
it  seems,  of  her  superstitious  follies.  Do  you 
think,  Michael,  the  young  man  you  have  seen, 
is  a  military  man  ?" 

"  There  is  not  the  least  doubt  of  it,"  answered 
the  forester,  "  I  have  seen  him  also  with  the 
same  large  dog,  and  the  Negro." 

"  This  being  the  case,  you  will  acquaint  him 
that  I  am  much  concerned,  that  I  was  from 
home  the  day  before  yesterday ;  and  that  having 
been  informed  of  his  kind  intention  to  honour 
me  with  a  call,— I  beg  the  pleasure  of  his  com- 
pany to  join  a  shooting  party — this  very  day,  if 
he  pleases,  for  we,  brethren  in  arms,  who  wear 
swords    in    defence    of  our    common  country. 
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should  dispense  with  empty  ceremony  and  idle 
etiquette,  which  may  do  very  well  for  the 
fashionable  old  ladies  at  Warsaw." 

"  I  think  he  will  hardly  have  returned,  for  he 
had  promised  to  take  a  turn  with  me  in  the 
adjoining  forest :  I  have  received  no  message 
from  him,  and  I  know,  by  experience,  that  he 
is  a  man  of  his  word." 

"  If  that  be  the  case,  then  our  acquaintance 
will  not  be  made  for  some  days. — I  am  quite 
impatient  to  see  this  determined  sportsman, 
and  to  be  able  to  judge  by  my  own  eyes,  whether 
he  has  a  horse  capable  of  rivalling  Falcon." 

After  a  long  hesitation,  Mary  ventured  to  ask 
the  forester,  in  a  timid  tone  of  voice,  whether 
the  young  officer  had  light  or  brown  hair. 
"  Dark  brown,"  replied  the  forester  aloud. 
"  Ah  !  ah  !  excellent  indeed  !  an  interesting 
question,  forsooth  !"  said  the  Colonel,  who  was 
fully  awake  to  the  purport  of  the  inquiry. 

The  colour  mantled  in  the  cheeks  of  Mary  : 
her  uncle  perceived  her  confusion,  and,  to  give 
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her  an  opportunity  of  dissembling,  he  directed 
her  attention  to  some  object  visible  through  the 
casement. 

As  the  day  was  wet,  and  by  no  means  favour- 
able for  the  sports  of  the  field,  the  Starost, 
having  it  in  view  to  return  to  Ravdan  on  the 
morrow,  asked  Mary,  whether  she  would  go 
home  in  a  carriage  or  on  horseback. 

"  I  will  do  exactly  as  you  please,  dear  uncle," 
answered  Mary;  "on  every  occasion,  I  should 
wish  to  conform  to  your  will  and  pleasure." 

"  What  do  you  think  of  that  reply,  Casimir  ?" 
said  the  Colonel ;  "  is  not  such  a  niece  a  real 
treasure  ?" 

"  It  is  true,"  replied  Casimir,  "  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  meet  with  any  one  more  willing,  than 
my  dear  cousin,  to  make  a  sacrifice  of  her  own 
wishes,  that  she  may  comply  with  those  of  her 
friends,  when  her  sex  and  her  beauty  would 
entitle  her  to  imperious  sway." 

"  Bravo!  my  son,  bravo!  you  are  better 
versed  than  I  thought,  in  turning  compliments  ; 
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go  on  and  prosper,  for  the  fair  sex,  without 
exception,  love  the  incense  of  praise  and  flattery ; 
they  will  be  grateful  for  your  homage,  whether 
they  desire  it  or  not,  were  it  only  to  mortify 
their  rivals,  and  to  shew  that  they  have  adorers  j 
no  matter,  whether  feigned  or  real.  But  with 
regard  to  Mary,  our  dear  Mary,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  flatter  her,  for  whatever  encomiums 
are  bestowed  upon  her,  they  can  never  reach  the 
reality." 

Mary,  who  was  at  first  a  little  embarrassed  by 
these  remarks,  replied  that  if  her  uncle  would 
permit  her  to  pronounce  her  own  opinion  upon 
the  matter  ) — she  could,  with  difficulty,  esteem 
any  man  capable  of  descending  to  falsities  or 
exaggerations,  but  that  she  would  readily  pardon 
the  infatuation  of  any  one,  who  in  the  hyperbole 
of  his  eulogiums,  should  really  believe  and  fully 
persuade  himself  that  he  was  uttering  the  truth. 

"  Inform  me,  now,"  rejoined  the  Starost,  who 
in  his  good  humour,  was  charmed  to  carry  on  this 
conversation,    "  inform    me,    how    the    happy 

l  2 
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mortal  destined  to  subdue  your  heart,  must  apply 
himself  to  the  delectable  task." 

"  The  happy  mortal"  replied  Mary,  with  a 
smile,  "  must  prove  by  his  conduct  and  not  by 
his  words,  the  attachment  which  he  bears  me.'' 

"  Excellent,  most  excellent !  We  shall  see 
whether  you  will  at  all  times  have  the  same 
claims  for  approval  in  the  rules  you  may  pre- 
scribe." 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

So  stands  tlieThracian  huntsman  with  his  spear, 
Full  in  the  gap  and  hopes  the  hunted  bear  : 
And  thinks,  here  comes  my  mortal  enemy, 
And  either  he  must  fall  in  fight  or  I. 

Palamon  and  Arcite. 

On  the  following  morning,  Mary,  Casimir, 
and  Jenny  returned  on  horseback  to  the  Castle, 
whilst  the  Colonel,  impatient  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  his  new  neighbour,  resolved  to 
remain  a  few  days  at  the  forester's  to  pursue  the 
pleasures  of  the  field. 

At  the  peep  of  dawn,  Vasovicz  was  already 
afoot,  with  his  fowling-piece  over  his  shoulder, 
and  his  game-pouch  at  his  side.  The  forester, 
and  several  others  were  his  companions. 
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The  topmost  arch  of  the  sun's  broad  disk  was 
just  peering  over  the  distant  line  of  dark  blue 
foliage  that  formed  the  horizon.  The  sylvan 
songsters  were  hailing  his  return,  each  in  his 
varied  note.  The  dew-drops  hung  quivering  on 
the  gossamer-webs,  that  crossed  the  sportsmen's 
path.  The  purple  heath,  and  the  wild  flowers, 
dipped  in  nature's  choicest  dyes,  were  exhaling 
a  grateful  perfume,  wThich,  mingled  with  the 
pure  fresh  atmosphere  of  morning,  gives  a  value 
and  a  charm  to  early  exercise,  while  it  revives 
and  quickens  our  intellectual  and  physical 
faculties. 

When  the  Starost  and  his  party  had  walked 
about  half  an  hour,  they  went  along  a  small 
brook.  The  dogs  suddenly  dropped  into  a  low 
crouch,  then  with  stealthy  step,  and  out- 
stretched nose,  crept  a  few  paces  on,  and  at 
length  came  to  a  dead  set.  Several  young 
woodcocks  took  wing,  of  which  some  were  killed. 
The  sport  continued  good  for  four  hours,  when 
the  Starost,  contented  with  the  quantity  of  game 
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that  had  been  bagged,  and  overcome  by  the 
heat,  halted  on  the  verge  of  a  cool  and  limpid 
spring.  They  all  seated  themselves  upon  the 
matted  heath,  and  refreshed  themselves  with  the 
provisions  they  had  brought. 

When  the  keen  edge  of  their  appetites  had 
been  blunted,  "  Well,  Michael,"  said  Vasovicz, 
"is  not  our  neighbour  yet  returned?  I  must 
positively  see  him  to-day  or  to-morrow." 

A  messenger  was  now  despatched  to  inform 
him,  that  he  was  at  full  liberty  to  sport  in  the 
demesne  of  Ravdan,  and  to  invite  him  to  a  place 
of  rendezvous. 

The  Colonel  now  asked  the  forester,  whether 
the  young  officer  had  a  good  sporting-dog. 

u  A  good  dog  !  aye,  marry,  has  he ;  I  was 
speaking  yesterday  of  his  horse,  and  I  would 
give  half  a  score  good  fox-skins  to  any  body  that 
could  shew  me  a  dog  that  understands  his  work 
better  than  his  Medor  :  he  is  an  enormous 
beast,  very  handsome,  too ;  but  as  to  his  beauty, 
that  is  nothing;  'tis  his  sagacity  that  is  really 
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wonderful — his  capabilities  outdo  all  imagina- 
tion ;  he  points  all  sorts  of  game  most 
staunchly  ;  he  will  go  into  the  water,  and  fetch 
out  whatever  you  throw  in;  he  will  find  you  a 
piece  of  money  that  you  may  drop  in  any  part 
of  the  wood ;  he  will  hunt  bears,  foxes,  and 
chevreuils ;  he  will  attack,  and  tear  down  a  wolf; 
he  keeps  watch  over  his  master's  effects,  and 
seems  to  understand  whatever  you  say  to  him." 

"You  give  a  blazing  description  of  him, 
indeed, *  said  the  Starost,  smiling. 

6t  Your  Lordship  will  have  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  that  his  rare  merits  will  fully  bear  out 
the  description  :  old  as  I  am,  and  poor  as  I  am, 
I  should  be  willing  to  purchase  such  a  dog  with 
the  quarter  of  all  I  possess." 

Vasovicz,  wearied  with  hearing  the  pompous 
praises  of  the  high  qualities  of  the  beast,  went 
to  quench  his  thirst  at  the  spring ;  he  then  re- 
clined upon  the  heathery  ground,  and,  having 
given  orders  that  he  should  be  waked  in  an 
hour's  time,  fell  into  a  deep  sleep. 
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The  attendants,  being  equally  fatigued,  imi- 
tated their  master's  example,  with  the  exception 
of  one  who  was  appointed  to  stand  sentry,  and 
wake  the  Starost  in  obedience  to  his  command. 
In  a  few  minutes  all  were  wrapt  in  sweet  ob- 
livion, and  snoring  merrily,  nor  did  the  eye-lids 
of  the  sentinel  resist  the  soft  influence  of  sleep, 
as  he  had  persuaded  himself  that,  in  case  of  any 
approaching  danger,  the  dogs  would  not  fail  to 
give  the  alarm . 

All  were  now  locked  in  the  arms  of  Morpheus, 
and  most  of  the  dogs  were  lying  down  :  ever 
and  anon  the  most  vigilant  of  the  pack  would 
lift  up  his  head,  look  intently  around,  snuff  the 
air,  and  then  resume  his  wakeful  rest.  Another 
would  then  suddenly  snap  his  teeth  at  some 
troublesome  gnat,  that  was  buzzing  about 
his  ears.  At  the  time  when  the  Colonel's  rest 
was  to  be  disturbed,  the  sleeping  sentinel  luckily 
opened  his  eyes,  and  punctually  executed  the 
orders  he  had  received. 

All  were  soon  once  more  on  the  move,  and 
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having  examined  the  condition  of  their  pieces, 
proceeded  in  quest  of  further  sport. 

They  were  beginning  to  think  of  returning  to 
the  forester's  abode,  when  they  were  met  by  a 
man,  who  apprised  them,  that  a  few  hours  before 
he  had  seen  a  she-bear  with  her  cubs  retiring  in 
the  direction,  whence  the  reports  of  some  guns 
that  had  just  been  fired,  seemed  to  proceed,  and 
he  added  that  these  animals  had  begun  to 
commit  ravages  amongst  the  flocks  and  the 
bee-hives. 

The  forester  advised  that  an  addition  should 
be  made  to  their  number,  and  that  they  should 
load  with  ball. 

"  In  the  course  of  a  few  days,"  said  the 
Colonel,  "  I  must  invite  some  friends  to  the 
hunt,  that  we  may  rid  our  forest  of  this  trouble- 
some guest ;  but  to-day  I  do  not  think  it  at  all 
necessary  to  take  any  precautions,  as  the  bear 
always  makes  off  at  the  sight  of  man,  and  never 
attacks  him,  but  when  he  is  wounded:  besides? 
our  days  are  written  and  numbered  in  the  book 
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of  life,  and  assuredly,  though  we  know  not,  it  is 
not  a  bear  that  is  destined  to  end  them." 

The  forester  was  unwilling  to  be  ruled  by  this 
reasoning,  and,  though  he  was  by  no  means 
deficient  in  courage,  he  did  not  think  that  a 
little  prudence  would  do  any  harm,  and  he 
accordingly  whispered  to  his  son,  an  order  to  go 
home,  as  they  had  now  come  within  a  short 
distance  of  his  dwelling,  and  bring  some  hunting 
knives  and  some  bullets. 

The  boy  soon  returned,  and  the  guns  were 
loaded  with  ball ;  the  various  attendants  then 
drew  near  their  master,  who  made  no  observa- 
tion upon  what  had  been  done,  but  within 
himself  he  was  fully  sensible  of  the  solicitude  of 
his  old  servant. 

The  Colonel  now  suddenly  caught  sight  of  a 
man  running  with  all  his  might,  looking  behind 
him  now  and  then,  with  an  appearance  of  terror. 
It  was  the  same  individual  that  had  just 
furnished  some  particulars  relative  to  the  bear; 
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the  Colonel  called  to  him  aloud,  and  asked  him 
the  cause  of  his  flight. 

The  peasant  being  a  little  composed  by  his 
master's  voice  and  presence,  still  panted  heavily ; 
having  taken  breath  and  respectfully  uncovered 
his  head,  he  told  his  master  that  he  had  just 
seen,  in  the  midst  of  the  thick  brushwood,  a 
devil  perfectly  black,  having  the  form  of  a  man, 
and  that  he  passed  quite  close  to  him. 

"  What  do  you  say  ?  a  devil  ?"  answered  the 
Starost,  "  are  you  out  of  your  senses  ?  It  was, 
perhaps,  the  bear,  that  you  took  for  a  devil  ?" 

"  Oh  !  no,  no,  gracious  master,  it  was  not  the 
bear ;  I  have  seen  the  bear  once  to-day  ;  and  I 
have  killed  many  a  one,  in  my  life- time.  I  had 
a  good  axe  in  my  hand,  and  I  should  not  have 
forgotten  to  cleave  his  skull  in  twain  ;  but  it  is  a 
devil,  a  real  devil,  as  sure  as  I  am  alive.  I 
opened  my  eyes  wide  enough  to  take  a  good 
stare  at  him  ;  then  I  crossed  myself,  and  invoked 
Stanislaus,  our  patron  saint,  and  ran  away  as  hard 
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as  I  ever  could  go ;  thinking  that  he  was  close 
to  my  heels  ;  but  it  seemed  that  Saint  Stanislaus 
prevented  him  from  running  after  me.  Oh  !  my 
Lord,  if  you  will  be  ruled  by  me,  do  not  go  any 
further ;  for  it  is  not  safe  to  venture  into  places 
haunted  by  evil  spirits." 

Vasovicz  had  too  much  good  sense,  notwith- 
standing the  credulity  of  the  times,  to  believe 
in  supernatural  visitations ;  but  he  listened  to 
the  simple  honest-hearted  peasant,  with  atten- 
tion, endeavoured  to  dispel  his  fears,  and  doubted 
not,  but  that  he  had  seen  the  Negro,  that  was 
the  subject  of  so  much  gossip  in  the  village. 

The  peasant  walked  slowly  away,  not  without 
frequently  looking  behind  him.  The  Starost, 
having  called  some  of  the  beaters,  ordered 
them  to  head  him,  and  not  to  forget  an  almost 
impenetrable  spot  of  closely-woven  and  entangled 
brushwood  at  the  side  of  an  open  glade :  he 
then  looked  to  the  priming  of  his  gun  and  bent 
his  steps  towards  the  place,  where  the  sooty 
missionary    from    below    was    to    exhibit    his 
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demoniac  form  :  his  expectation  was  vain,  for 
the  mysterious  being  that  excited  the  general 
curiosity,  was  nowhere  to  be  seen. 

The  Colonel,  satisfied  with  his  successful 
sport,  and  weary  with  walking  so  far,  was  quietly 
proceeding  to  the  forester's  abode,  when,  all  at 
once,  some  capercailzies  were  seen  to  alight  on 
the  trees  at  a  short  distance  out  of  shot :  he  im- 
mediately attempted  to  get  near  them ;  but  they 
saw  their  danger  and  manoeuvred  so  well  as 
to  keep  entirely  beyond  the  reach  of  the  fatal 
lead. 

Vasovicz,  having  now  descried  some  of  these 
rarest  species  of  the  grouse  kind,  at  a  moderate 
distance  from  him,  had  recourse  to  a  stratagem 
to  come  at  them  ;  he  ordered  some  of  the  scouts 
to  make  a  long  flank  movement,  both  on  the 
right  and  left,  and,  when  they  had  advanced 
sufficiently  far,  to  make  towards  them  at  a  given 
signal,  preconcerted  between  them  :  the  birds 
would  thus  be  hardly  able  to  escape  the  leaden 
messengers  of  death.     He  had  just  got  amongst 
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the  thick  underwood  and  was  going  to  pass  by 
the  side  of  a  large  tree,  that  had  been  torn  up 
by  a  hurricane ;  its  roots  were  covered  with  fresh 
earth  and  sand;  he  was  contemplating  this 
gigantic  pine,  when  an  enormous  bear  rose  from 
under  the  branches  and  rushed  upon  him,  send- 
ing forth  a  most  fearful  growl. 

The  attack  of  the  bear  was  so  sudden  and 
so  unexpected,  that  the  Starost  raised  a  cry  of 
alarm.  Nevertheless,  retaining  his  presence  of 
mind,  he  took  as  steady  an  aim,  as  the  moment 
would  allow  ;  but,  whether  from  fright  or  preci- 
pitation, or  from  the  insufficiency  of  the  charge 
in  his  gun,  he  only  wounded  the  monster,  which, 
being  irritated  by  the  pain,  reared  itself  upon  its 
hind-legs  and  fell  upon  him  :  he  was  prevented 
from  receding  by  a  strong  branch  of  the  fallen 
tree,  and  received  on  one  of  his  arms  the  deep 
impressions  of  the  fierce  animal's  claws,  whose 
rage  was  redoubled  by  the  blows,  which  fell  upon 
its  head  from  the  butt-end  of  the  gun-stock. 
The  bear,  although   weakened  by  the  loss  of 
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blood,  which  welled  in  a  black  stream  from  its 
wound,  still  pressed  upon  the  intrepid  Vasovicz, 
who  wearied  out,  and  no  longer  able  to  maintain 
the  unequal  contest,  was  on  the  point  of  sinking 
to  the  ground,  when — suddenly  at  the  cry  of 
Seize  him,  seize  him,  Medor  !  a  huge  and  power- 
ful dog  came  bounding  upon  the  beast,  seizing 
him  by  the  neck  and  hanging  upon  it  by  his 
fangs,  with  a  desperate  energy. 

At  the  same  moment,  the  report  of  a  gun 
assailed  the  ear  of  the  Starost,  and  an  arrow  came 
whizzing  through  the  air.  The  bear,  shot 
through  the  head,  and  with  the  arrow  infixed  in 
his  heart,  fell  backward,  pouring  forth  its  life 
in  one  loud  appalling  roar. 

The  Colonel,  thus  saved  from  evident  de- 
struction, turned  round,  and,  close  by  his  side 
stood  a  young  man,  with  a  gun  in  his  left  hand 
and  his  couteau  de  chasse  in  his  right,  and 
followed  by  a  Negro,  at  whom  all  the  pieces  of 
the  forester's  attendants  were  levelled,  for  they 
had  rushed  to  their  master's  assistance,  whose 
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cry  they  had  heard,  and  not  seeing  the  dead 
body  of  the  bear,  which  was  concealed  behind 
the  branches,  they  concluded  that  their  master 
had  been  attacked  by  the  sable  demon  before 
their  eyes. 

At  the  loud  command  of  the  forester :  "  Do 
not  fire,  it  is  a  man  !  it  is  a  friend  !"  the  deadly 
weapons  were  lowered  with  one  accord. 

The  Starost  had  already  thrown  himself  into 
the  arms  of  the  stranger. 

"  I  am  indebted  to  you  for  my  life  :"  said  he, 
"  What  can  Vasovicz  do  to  prove  his  grati- 
tude r 

"  Speak  not  of  gratitude,  sir ;  I  am  too  happy 
with  having  rendered  assistance  to  a  brave 
warrior,  who  has  so  often  exposed  his  life  for 
his  country." 

11  You  have  already  saved  my  son,"  said 
Michael,  "  and  now  you  have  saved  my  master. 
May  heaven  shower  down  blessings  upon  your 
head." 
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"  What  !"  exclaimed  the  Colonel,  "  can  the 
gentleman  be " 

"  Our  new,  our  worthy  neighbour." 

u  Say  rather,  our  friend,  for  from  this 
moment,  the  heart  of  old  Vasovicz  is  devoted 
to  you. — But  may  I  learn  the  name  of  my 
deliverer  ?" 

"  Captain  Stanislaus  Krai'ewski." 

"  Krai'ewski !  Is  it  possible  ? — what  is  he, 
whom  I  now  embrace,  that  brave  young  hero, 
who  has  gained  imperishable  glory  at  the  battle 
of  Tergovest."* 

"  You  do  me  too  much  honour,"  replied  the 
Captain  with  a  modest  look,  u  I  have  done  only 
my  duty,  and  what  every  Polish  soldier  would 
have  done  in  my  place." 

The   Starost   then    turned    his  attention  to 


*  In  which  the  grand  constable  Zamoyski,  at  the  head  of 
18,000  men  defeated  Michael,  Ilospodar  of  Wallachia,  who 
commanded  70,000,  and  who  had  driven  the  Ilospodar 
Jeremiah  from  Wallachia  and  usurped  his  power. 
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the  Negro,  looking  at  him  with  a  grateful  ex- 
pression of  countenance.  This  expert  archer, 
who  had  aimed  the  shaft  with  such  fatal  precision, 
was  no  other  than  the  Negro  attached  to  the 
service  of  Krai'ewski.  Mohed,  (as  was  his 
name)  had  received  in  Asia  a  signal  kindness 
from  Krai'ewski,  and  in  the  gratitude  of  his 
heart,  had  followed  his  master  with  all  that 
devoted  attachment,  which  characterises  the 
savage,  when  his  sufferings  have  been  diminished 
or  prevented  by  an  act  of  kindness  or  gene- 
rosity. 

The  Colonel,  in  beholding  him,  was  now  able 
to  refer  to  the  true  motive  of  the  fright  of  the 
poor  peasant,  who  believed  he  had  seen  a  devil. 

The  gallant  hound  was  loaded  with  well- 
merited  caresses,  for  he  also  had  contributed  to 
release  the  Colonel  from  the  attack  of  the 
savage  monster. 

The  carcase  of  the  bear  now  engaged  the 
general  attention.  "  Here,"  exclaimed  the 
Starost,  "  it  was  here,  that  my  shot  struck  him ; 

VOL.    I.  M 
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— here  in  the  middle  of  the  breast ;  if  my  gun 
had  been  loaded  with  ball,  and  I  had  had  the 
time  to  take  aim,  he  would  have  fallen  dead 
immediately. —  No  !  by  our  Saviour,  I  did 
not  miss  him  ;  he  would  not  have  got  over  the 
wound  I  inflicted, — but  I  should  have  perished 
without  the  succour  I  received." 

The  death  wounds,  which  had  been  inflicted 
by  Kraiewski  and  the  Negro,  were  now  inspected, 
and  the  skill  of  both  in  taking  deadly  aim 
was  proclaimed  aloud  by  all  with  reiterated 
praises. 

The  dead  body  of  the  shaggy  monster  was 
borne  in  triumph  to  the  dwelling  of  the  forester, 
to  which  Kraiewski  accompanied  the  Colonel, 
who  invited  the  young  Captain  to  proceed  with 
him  to  Ravdan,  for  he  was  burning  with  im- 
patience to  introduce  him  to  his  family  and 
friends. 

Kraiewski  pleaded  his  inability  to  go  so  far, 
not  only  from  being  in  disarray  of  apparel,  but 
because  some  affairs  of  importance  required  his 
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presence  for  a  day  or  two  at  Romayny,  where  he 
resided ;  he  promised  to  indemnify  himself 
amply,  when  he  had  arranged  the  business, 
which  necessitated  him  to  put  off  his  visit. 

Krai'ewski  took  his  leave  of  the  Colonel, 
leaving  him  enchanted  with  his  wit  and 
manners. 

Although  the  day  was  far  spent,  Vasovicz 
returned  to  Ravdan,  at  which  he  arrived  rather 
late  at  night.  As  he  had  promised  to  come 
back  on  that  day,  Mary  and  Casimir  were  sitting 
up  and  waiting  for  him  with  some  uneasiness. 
They  both  flew  to  his  embrace.  Mary  was  the 
first  to  perceive  the  blood-stained  bandages 
round  her  uncle's  hand,  and  she  turned  pale  at 
the  sight,  anxiously  inquiring  the  cause. 

"  It  is  nothing,  child,"  replied  the  Colonel, 
"  only  a  little  scratch  from  the  bear,  that 
frightened  you  so  much  the  other  day.  Be  not 
alarmed — I  scarcely  feel  it.'* — He  then  related 
his  adventure  with  the  bear. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  describe  the  anguish 
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of  Mary  at  the  mere  recital  of  this  event.  She 
shuddered  at  every  word  of  a  tale  replete  with 
so  much  interest.  Snarska  crossed  herself  a 
hundred  times.  Jenny  was  in  a  flutter  of  pal- 
pitation, and  Casimir  listened  with  intense 
emotion  to  all  he  heard.  Mary  would  not 
retire  to  rest  till  she  had  dressed  her  uncle's 
wounds. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 


Then  there  were  sighs,  the  deeper  for  suppression, 
And  stolen  glances,  sweeter  for  the  theft, 
And  burning  blushes,  though  for  no  transgression, 
Tremblings  when  met,  and  restlessness  when  left. 
All  these  are  little  preludes  to  possession, 
Of  which  young  passion  cannot  be  bereft, 
And  merely  tend  to  show  how  love  is 
Embarrassed  at  first  starting  with  a  novice. 

Byrox. 


On  the  day  after  the  morrow,  about  four  in 
the  afternoon,  a  light  caleche  came  rattling 
through  the  court -yard  of  the  castle.  Captain 
Kraiewski,  faithful  to  his  promise,  had  come  to 
pay  a  visit  to  his  new  friend;  his  Negro  and  dog 
were   with   him.      The  Colonel   ran  to  receive 
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him  as  he  alighted,  and  having  embraced  him 
most  cordially,  escorted  him  arm  in  arm  into 
the  withdrawing-room,  nor  was  it  without  an 
inward  thrilling  of  satisfaction,  that  he  observed 
the  exquisite  neatness  and  elegance  which  cha- 
racterised the  Captain's  attire. 

11  Let  Casimir  and  my  niece  be  informed  of 
Captain  Kraiewski's  arrival,"  cried  the  Colonel 
to  Jenny  ;  "  call  Snarska,  Suski  and  the  rest, 
for  1  am  anxious  that  my  whole  household 
should  behold  and  know  my  deliverer. n 

Jenny,  with  the  nimblest  zeal  immediately 
executed  her  orders,  and  in  dressing  her  mistress 
traced  an  exact  portraiture  of  the  young 
officer. 

In  a  few  minutes  Mary,  Casimir,  Snarska. 
and  Suski  entered  the  room.  Yasovicz  then 
took  the  young  officer  by  the  hand,  and  addressed 
himself  to  Mary.  **  My  dear  Mary,  I  am  de- 
lighted to  introduce  to  you  Captain  Stanislaus 
Kraiewski,  to  whose  courage  and  skill  I  was  the 
day  before  yesterday  indebted  for  the  preser- 
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vation  of  my  life.  I#  hope  you  will  not  fail  in 
helping  me  to  discharge  the  sacred  debt  of 
gratitude  due  to  him." 

Mary,  who  till  now  had  not  raised  her  eyes, 
looked  up  to  thank,  with  becoming  mien,  him, 
to  whom  her  uncle  was  under  so  great  an  obli- 
gation. But  she  was  amazed  and  confounded 
to  behold  the  same  young  stranger,  that  had 
figured  in  the  church  at  Kovno.  Her  cheek 
deepened  into  crimson,  and  for  a  moment  she 
was  unable  to  articulate  a  single  word,  but  her 
reason  soon  mastered  her  emotion,  and  in  a  low 
but  distinct  tone  of  voice,  she  gave  utterance  to 
the  following  words. 

"  If  an  orphan's  gratitude  is  of  any  value  in 
the  estimation  of  the  deliverer  of  my  uncle, — 
that  uncle,  who  has  for  so  many  years  treated 
me  with  all  the  fond  affection  of  a  parent,  I  can 
assure  you,  sir,  that  this  feeling  will  for  ever 
remain  deeply  imprinted  on  my  heart — Yes, — 
for  ever." 

There   was  a  softness    of   expression  in   the 
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words  for  ever,  and  likewise  in  her  mild  blue 
eyes  that  were  now  fixed  upon  the  countenance 
of  Kra'iewski,  for  she  pronounced  the  former 
part  of  her  acknowledgments  with  a  downcast 
look :  and  there  was  an  eloquence  in  those  mild 
blue  eyes,  which,  independent  of  the  tender 
tones  that  escaped  her  lips,  plainly  manifested 
that  her  words,  especially  the  concluding  words, 
for  ever,  were  dictated  by  some  other  emotion 
commingled  with  her  gratitude. 

Kra'iewski  listened  to  her  with  a  deep  inten- 
sity of  interest,  and  replied  that  he  esteemed 
himself  happy  in  having  so  easily  obtained  the 
benevolence  and  friendship  of  so  noble  and 
illustrious  a  family. 

The  Starost  now  introduced  his  son  Casimir 
to  the  generous  Captain,  and  brought  forward  to 
his  notice  Snarska,  Jenny,  and  the  other  upper 
functionaries  of  his  household. 

It  was  easy  to  perceive  by  the  attentions 
bestowed  upon   the  interesting  officer,  that  all 
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participated  in  the  Starost's  sentiments  towards 
him. 

The  Colonel  recommended  that  the  Negro 
should  be  conducted  through  the  village,  that 
he  might  not  thenceforth  be  exposed  to  the 
same  dangers,  which  had  nearly  proved  fatal 
to  him  in  the  forest. 

Mohed  was  a  man  of  middle  stature,  but  of  a 
frame  exceedingly  compact  and  well  knit ;  his 
thick  curly  hair  resembled  wool ;  his  eye-balls 
were  continually  rolling  in  their  sockets.  His 
dress  was  composed  of  a  short  jacket  that  fitted 
tight  to  his  body,  and  of  loose  cotton  trowsers  of 
variegated  texture. 

He  was  sent  for  into  the  room ;  as  soon  as  he 
made  his  appearance,  both  his  master  and 
Vasovicz,  bestowed  high  encomiums  upon  his 
merit,  and  he  failed  not  to  obtain  the  well-de- 
served approbation  of  the  assembled  household. 

Mary  ran  to  meet  him  as  he  entered,  and 
having  taken  off  her .  gold  chain,  she  presented 
it  to  him  in  token  of  her  gratitude.     Every  one, 

M  2 
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guided  by  Mary's  example,  rewarded  him  with 
some  present :  he  stood  still  and  looked  at  his 
master,  doubting  what  was  to  be  done. — At  a 
sign,  which  he  understood,  he  accepted  the 
various  gifts.  A  radiant  joy  sparkled  in  his 
eyes,  which,  by  their  coruscations  and  rolling, 
resembled  those  of  a  serpent  with  its  glittering 
fiery  glance,  rearing  its  head  above  its  flexile 
coils,  and  twisting  its  neck  with  impatience  and 
desire  at  the  approach  of  its  mate  through  the 
blooming  heath. 

Mohed  then  crossed  his  hands  over  his  breast, 
kneeled  down,  took  the  hem  of  Mary's  gown, 
and  thrice  applied  his  lips  to  it  in  token  of  re- 
spect and  admiration  ;  he  then  stood  up,  made 
several  profound  obeisances,  uttered  some  words 
in  a  language,  which  no  one  understood,  and 
slowly  retired  without  turning  round,  still  having 
his  hands  crossed  over  his  breast. 

At  the  sight  of  this  fellow  creature  torn  by 
cruel  hands  from  his  country,  his  family,  and  all 
his  fond  affections,  a  deep  feeling  of  pity  per- 
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vaded  every  heart.  Mary,  the  kind  and  tender- 
hearted Mary,  could  scarcely  believe  that  thou- 
sands of  such  unhappy  beings  were  sold  every 
year  for  slaves,  and  treated  more  harshly  than 
beasts  of  burden,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  aug- 
menting the  riches  of  wealthy  colonists,  in  utter 
disregard  of  civilization,  and  all  laws  both  human 
and  divine. 

The  presence  of  the  dog  was  now  required, 
he  was  called  in ;  on  entering,  he  stood  still  for 
a  moment,  and  looked  about  him ;  then,  urged 
by  that  indefinable  instinct  peculiar  to  the 
canine  race,  he  walked  straight  towards  Mary, 
crouched  down  before  her,  and  began  to  lick 
her  feet.  Mary,  though  a  little  embarrassed  by 
this  preference,  could  not  help  shewing  that  she 
felt  herself  flattered  by  it. 

"  Medor,  poor  Medor,"  said  she,  patting  the 
intelligent  animal,  "  you  are  a  good,  an  excel- 
lent creature." 

Whilst  the  Negro  and  the  dog  occupied  the 
general  attention,  the  eye  of  Mary  fell  stealthily 
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at  times  upon  the  fine  manly  form  of  Kra'iewski ; 
he  was  somewhat,  but  not  much  above  the  mid- 
dle size ;  the  admirable  proportion  and  sym- 
metry of  his  whole  person  betokened  a  man  of 
great  activity  and  strength,  while  his  complexion, 
which  was  a  little  darkened  by  exposure  to  the 
sun,  bespoke  the  most  perfect  health.  A  pro- 
fusion of  glossy  raven  hair  overshadowed  his 
high  and  broad  forehead ;  from  under  the  beau- 
tiful curves  of  his  dark  eye-brows  shone  forth 
his  piercing  eyes,  which  flashed  with  a  more 
vivid  radiance,  or  melted  into  softness,  according  as 
his  heart  was  moved  with  fierce  emotion  or  tender 
pity;  his  nose  was  slightly  aquiline,  and  when 
he  smiled,  his  teeth  of  pearly  whiteness  con- 
trasted strikingly  with  his  deep  black  moustaches. 
In  all  his  movements,  there  was  a  calmness  and 
ease,  which  distinguished  one  accustomed  to 
figure  in  the  best  ranks  of  society.  It  was  only 
when  he  grew  animated,  that  the  bluff  frankin  sa 
of  the  military  character  developed  itself  to 
view  :  it  was  then  that  his  language  and  manners 
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betrayed  his  familiarity  with  the  wild  reckless 
life  of  a  soldier. 

There  was  a  melancholy  in  the  expression  of 
his  features,  and  a  few  premature  wrinkles  had 
traced  their  shadowy  lines  along  his  brow,  re- 
vealing an  impassioned  disposition,  and  indi- 
cating that  storms  had  raged  within  his  heart. 
From  a  careful  contemplation  of  the  outward 
man,  it  was  not  difficult  to  perceive  that  he 
possessed  an  ardent  and  warlike  soul,  endowed 
with  that  heroic  constancy,  that  intrepid  valour, 
which  will  always  stand  amongst  the  most  en- 
nobling qualities  of  the  soul. 

A  short  polonaise  of  blue  cloth,  adorned  with 
silver  aiglets  or  points,  and  fitting  tight  round 
his  waist,  set  off  his  elegant  shape  to  advantage  ; 
his  trousers  were  loose  below,  leaving  visible 
only  the  pointed  toes  of  his  lustrous  boots, 
armed  at  the  heel  with  golden  spurs.  A  sabre, 
straight,  broad,  and  of  moderate  length,  resting 
in  a  scabbard  covered  with  green  velvet,  was 
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girded  on  his  right  side ;  the  hilt,  of  beautiful 
workmanship,  was  enriched  with  diamonds,  and 
two  fine  turquoise  stones :  an  eagle's  head  of 
massive  silver,  formed  the  pommel.  The  sabre 
shewed  that  he  was  a  nobleman ;  the  golden 
spurs  that  he  was  an  officer  in  the  cavalry.  A 
cocked  beaver-hat,  surmounted  with  magnificent 
ostrich-feathers  of  the  same  colour,  and  fastened 
on  by  a  clasp  decorated  with  precious  stones, 
completed  his  brilliant  costume. 

Krai'ewski  spent  some  days  at  the  Castle. 
His  inclinations,  habits  and  disposition  were 
so  greatly  in  harmony  with  the  ideas  of  the 
good  Starost,  that  he  was  enchanted  with 
this  new  acquaintance.  The  young  officer 
sometimes  admired  the  armourv,  librarv,  and 
horses  of  the  Colonel,  at  other  times  he  de- 
lighted him  by  an  account  of  his  travels. 
There  was  a  peculiar  charm,  raciness,  and 
vigour  in  his  narrative,  which  increased  as  he 
became  animated. 
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He  manifested  towards  the  gentle  and  beau- 
tiful Mary,  those  delicate  attentions,  that  respect 
bordering  on  veneration,  which,  when  seasonably 
bestowed,  rarely  fails  to  gain  the  heart  of  a  female 
endowed  with  kindness  and  sensibility.  He  con- 
versed with  her  but  seldom ;  but  their  eyes  fre- 
quently met  and  communicated  more  than  the  lips 
could  have  revealed ;  and  when  he  spoke  to  her, 
the  accent  of  his  voice,  at  once  tender  and  enrap- 
turing, appeared  to  betray  sentiments,  that  went 
far  beyond  that  urbanity  and  politeness,  which 
are  the  natural  incense  offered  at  beauty's 
shrine. 

Mary  had  a  very  high  opinion  of  the  young 
officer's  valour  and  mental  endowments.  She 
experienced  the  greatest  pleasure  in  his  society: 
she  listened  attentively  to  his  touching  narrations, 
feeling  a  deep  interest  in  the  chances  of  good  or 
bad  fortune,  which  he  had  undergone ;  she  soon 
perceived  that  she  was  the  object  of  his  unvary- 
ing attentions.     All  her  dogs  were  forgotten  ; — 
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Medor  alone  was  patted, — Medor  alone  was 
addressed  in  terms  of  soft  endearment. 

This  and  a  multiplicity  of  trifles,  that  persons 
indifferent  to  each  other  would  have  never 
noticed,  went  far  to  convince  Kraiewski  that  his 
affections  were  reciprocated. 

The  Colonel  would  have  ardently  desired  to 
hear  the  memoirs  of  his  friend's  life,  but  he  did 
not  yet  dare  to  request  that  his  curiosity  might 
be  gratified,  judging  that  a  more  favourable 
opportunity  would  occur  ;  presuming  that  the 
young  officer  might  have  some  affairs  to  regulate 
at  home,  he  permitted  him  to  terminate  his 
visit,  but  not  without  promising  to  become  a 
frequent  guest  at  the  Castle.  He  readily  pledged 
himself  to  the  performance  of  his  promise,  for 
Ravdan  had  now  become  to  him  a  cherished 
and  agreeable  retreat. 

When  his  carriage  had  crossed  the  draw- 
bridge, Mary,  was  stationed  at  her  window 
fixing  her  eyes  immoveably  upon   the    vehicle. 
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till  it  had  disappeared  among  the  trees  of  the 
forest.  In  deep  abstraction  of  mind,  she  then 
threw  herself  into  an  arm-chair,  indulging  in  all 
the  tumultuous  thoughts,  that  thronged  upon 
her  soul. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

And  from  the  turrets  round 
Loud  whooped  the  startled  owl. 

Lady  of  the  Lake. 

Immediately  after  the  departure  of  Krai- 
ewski,  the  Colonel  and  Casimir  took  leave  of 
Mary,  with  the  intention  of  being  absent  from 
the  Castle  for  a  few  hours.  Snarska  and  Jenny 
were  ordered  to  cheer,  and  amuse  their  mistress 
in  the  best  manner  they  could  imagine.  Mary 
was  soon  again  at  the  window,  and  instead  of 
contemplating  the  prospect  of  the  lake,  now 
dimpled  by  the  passing  breeze,  instead  of 
tracing  the  sullen  and  silent  Niemen  in  its 
course,  her  eye  rested  in  preference   upon  that 
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spot  where  the  carriage  of  Kraiewski  had  plunged 
into  the  sylvan  scene. 

There  are  moments  when  the  heart  is  ab- 
sorbed by  one  predominant  idea,  avoiding  an 
explanation  with  itself,  touching  the  sentiment 
by  which  it  is  engrossed,  and  terrified  from 
attempting  to  fathom  its  own  recesses.  Such 
was  the  heart  of  Mary.  An  indefinable  dis- 
quietude filled  her  bosom.  Seeking  to  divert 
her  thoughts,  she  took  up  a  book,  but  was 
unable  to  read  a  single  page  with  attention ; — 
she  seated  herself  at  the  table  and  commenced 
a  drawing,  but  the  pencil  dropped  from  her 
hand. 

She  arose  from  her  seat,  paced  the  room  with 
disordered  steps,  then  suddenly  stood  still  and 
motionless;  she  then  opened  a  door  and  as- 
cended a  narrow  spiral  stair-case  to  a  gallery, 
that  went  round  one  of  the  high  turrets  of  the 
castle. 

The  weather  was  serene  and  beautiful,  and 
the    zephyr  was    softly   rustling  in   the   foliage. 
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The  sun  was  on  the  point  of  sinking  below  the 
horizon,  and  all  the  western  quarter  of  the  sky 
was  inundated  with  a  flood  of  crimson  light. 
This  sublime  spectacle,  instead  of  gladdening 
the  heart  of  Mary,  did  but  hurl  it  deeper  into 
the  vast  empire  of  gloomy  thought.  ^he 
imagined,  that  ere  long,  she  would  perhaps  no 
more  behold  that  beauteous  scene  of  nature, 
that  gorgeous  vault  of  heaven,  illumined  by  the 
sun's  refracted  rays.  She  imagined  that,  per- 
haps in  a  few  short  months,  the  cruel  scythe  of 
death  would  mow  down  her  existence  in  the 
vernal  season  of  life,  at  the  moment  when  she  was 
sighing  for  peacefulness,  friendship,  and  love. 

The  perturbed  imagination,  the  sadness  of 
Mary,  bore  not  altogether  the  impress  of  that 
soft  melancholy,  that  superstition  of  the  heart, 
which  at  times  dispose  us  to  cherish  benevolent 
ideas  towards  mankind,  and  to  find  a  peculiar 
charm  in  our  innocent  reveries.  Something 
withering  and  disconsolate  began  to  haunt  her 
mind.     A  secret  voice  seemed  to  whisper  to  her 
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that  she  was  not  born  for  happiness,  and  that 
voice,  which  seemed  the  voice  of  some  invisible 
fiend,  rudely  banished  every  thought  of  consola- 
tion, every  hope  of  future  felicity. 

When  she  examined  the  recesses  of  her  own 
bosom,  she  could  not  hide  from  herself,  that  a 
burning  lava  was  sweeping  through  its  inmost 
core,  in  which  the  image  of  Stanislaus  was 
graven  indelibly.  Surprised,  terrified,  agitated 
by  a  thousand  sensations,  she  kneeled,  and 
began  to  invoke  the  protection  of  the  Supreme, 
when  suddenly  the  ominous  hootings  of  an  owl 
were  several  times  repeated  to  her  listening  ear. 
She  deemed  the  saddening  notes  of  the  solemn 
bird  of  night,  as  an  infallible  presage  of  mis- 
fortune. The  tears  streamed  down  her  cheeks, 
she  rose  from  her  knees,  rapidly  descended  the 
staircase,  and  took  refuge  in  her  chamber. 

She  was  still  panting,  her  eyes  were  still 
bedewed  with  tears,  when  she  heard  a  slight  tap 
at  the  door.  Snarska  entered  the  room.  Mary 
ran  to  embrace  her,  complaining  that  she  was  a 
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little  indisposed,  and  requesting  her  to  sit  by  her 
bed-side,  while  she  reclined. 

As  Snarska  was  not  in  the  habit  of  visiting 
her  in  her  room,  she  did  not  fail  to  attribute  her 
coming  to  some  sudden  event. 

Snarska  leaned  over  her  fond  mistress,  and 
loaded  her  with  caresses ;  she  then  stood  upright, 
spat  thrice  upon  the  ground,  and  appeared 
desirous  of  retiring.  But  Mary  detained  her, 
and  asked,  whether  she  had  any  thing  new  to 
tell  her. 

The  widow  of  the  major-domo  was  then  in 
her  glory ;  it  was  exactly  what  she  wanted. 

*'  Nothing,  nothing,  my  dear  Miss  Man." 

cc  But  there  must  be  something,  come  tell  me, 
dear  Snarska,1'  added  Mary. 

Being  importuned,  as  she  herself  desired,  the 
widow  of  the  major-domo  coughed  three  times, 
then  uttered  these  words,  which  formed  the 
common  prelude  of  her  prosy  narrations  : — 

4 'Lord,  pardon  the  sin  of  my  tongue! 
People  talk  of  different  things,  my  dear  miss, 
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and,  as  I  am  attached  to  you,  my  amiable  dove, 
(here  she  embraced  her  tenderly,)  I  am  come  to 
warn  you  of  dangers  which  threaten  you,  to  give 
you  good  advice,  and  to  put  you  in  possession  of 
remedies  for  evils  to  which  you  could  not,  per- 
haps, otherwise  apply  a  cure.     First,  you  must 
know,  that  on  the  dav  after  the  arrival  of  this 
stranger,  who,  as  it    appears,    has   rendered   a 
great   service    to  my  good  master,   (whom  may 
God  defend  and  preserve,)  his  black  servant  was 
seen  to  prostrate  himself  on  the  summit  of  the 
hill,  five  times  on  the  ground,  before  the  sun,  in 
the  manner  of  idolators   and  sorcerers.     Now, 
as  this  shows  that  he  has  dealings  with  the  great 
enemy  of  mankind,  five  times  has  the  owl  been 
heard  to  hoot,  thrice  in  a  loud  and  lengthened 
cry,  and  twice  in  a  lower  and  weaker  note  :  this 
is  a  sign  of  death  for  three  persons  in  the  castle, 
and  for  two  others   that  are  in  some  way  con- 
nected with  the  former.     Then  the  air  smelt  of 
brimstone,   all  my  milk   turned   sour,  and  the 
thunder  growled,  although   the  sky  was  serene 
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and  cloudless  ....  It  is  also  rumoured,  (but 
let   not  this  offend  you,   my  charming  maid.) 
that  you  entertain  a  mere  worldly  affection   for 
our  new  neighbour,  a  sort  of  affection,  which  a 
young  lady  like  you,  according  to  the   laws  of 
decorum  and  propriety,  and  in  conformity  with 
the  ordinances  of  our   Catholic  religion,  has  no 
right  to  entertain,  but   from    the   time  of  your 
betrothal,  to  the  birth  of  your  first-born  after 
marriage,    (for    afterwards,    although    a    good 
woman  should   always  love  and  respect  her  hus- 
band, she  should  rather  conform  in  every  thing 
to  his  wishes,  than   have  any  wishes  of  her  own, 
to   which    her   husband  should   submit.'')     At 
these  words,  she  crossed  herself,  and  repeated, 
"  Lord,  pardon  the  sin   of  my  tongue  ! — Let  us 
wish  that  no  one,  above  all,  no  one  belonging  to 
the  Castle,  may  cherish  such  sentiments  before 
the  time.     I  have  not  been  idle,  and  I  have  suc- 
ceeded in  thwarting  the  designs  of  the  infernal 
spirit :  I  have  even  found  means  to  obviate  the 
other  danger  ....  A  few  minutes  after  I  heard 
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the  five  hootings  of  the  owl,  which  corresponded 
so  exactly  with  the  Negro's  five  prostrations  be- 
fore the  sun,  I  hastened  to  sprinkle  the  roof 
copiously  with  holy  water,  and  I  am  persuaded 
that  henceforth,  the  influence  of  the  demon  will 
not  be  exercised  but  beyond  the  precincts  of  the 
Castle.  With  regardto  the  fatal  effects  of  pre- 
mature love,  I  have  something  here,  which  will 
render  it  powerless  to  do  harm." 

After  having  unrolled  a  large  piece  of  paper, 
she  disclosed  to  view  a  roasted  turtle-dove ; 
then,  taking  a  knife,  she  cut  it  into  several  pieces, 
took  out  the  heart,  and  offered  it  invitingly 
to  Mary. 

Mary  hesitated  to  receive  the  proffered  charm, 
but  when  the  widow  of  the  major-domo  insisted 
on  her  knees,  with  inexpressible  earnestness  of 
entreaty  that  she  should  accept  it,  she  consented 
to  eat  it.  The  wish  most  dear  to  Snarska  was 
now  gratified ;  joy  beamed  in  her  countenance, 
her  mind  seemed  relieved  of  an  oppressive 
burden. 

VOL.    I.  N 
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"  I  am  now  free  from  all  uneasiness,"  said  she 
to  Mary,  clasping  her  in  her  arms,  and  em- 
bracing her,  with  tears  of  tenderness  flowing 
down  her  cheeks,  "  I  have  employed  the  remedy 
which  my  late  husband  read  in  the  chronicles. 
May  God,  however,  grant  that  the  evil  spirit 
may  not  play  us  elsewhere  some  malicious  trick. 
— The  holy  Virgin,  is  my  witness,"  continued 
Snarska,  "  that  I  have  no  thought  of  depriving 
you,  my  treasure,  of  an  honourable  and  worthy 
husband.  On  the  contrary,  I  should  much  wish 
that  a  fine  young  man  might  appreciate  so  many 
virtues ;  but  what  I  dread,  is  a  worldly  affection 
before  betrothal,  for  this  is  a  very  dangerous 
thing. — This  Negro,  however,  still  disturbs  me  ; 
he  is  a  heathen,  a  blasphemer!  Who  knows 
whether  it  is  not  some  demon  that  has  assumed 
the  form  of  a  man,  the  better  to  deceive  and 
torment  us.  I  have  heard,  from  good  authority, 
that  he  has  been  seen  in  our  forest,  with  the 
wings  of  a  vampyre,  and  two  horns,  whence 
hung  entwined  two  hideous  vipers,  and  that  he 
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was  grinning  most  maliciously  ; — I  will   think 
of  this  also." 

She  then  went  out  of  the  room  and  returned 
immediately  with  some  preserves,  which  she 
requested  her  mistress  to  taste. 

"  Come,  my  dear  angel,  partake  of  these; 
they  will  do  you  good.  Compose  yourself,  and 
be  no  more  afflicted,  for  there  is  nothing  now  to 
be  afraid  of." 

Mary  complied  with  her  request,  smiling 
within  her  own  mind  at  the  credulity  and  super- 
stition ;  but,  seeing  her  sincerity,  she  could  not 
but  approve  her  kind  solicitude.  She  was  in- 
wardly grateful  for  her  visit,  for  she  had  been 
the  means  of  releasing  her  mind  from  the 
thraldom  of  gloomy  meditations. 

This  singular  conversation  would  have  been 
most  probably  still  prolonged,  had  it  not  been 
interrupted  by  the  arrival  of  Jenny,  who  came 
to  announce  the  return  of  the  Starost.  Mary 
hastened  to  welcome  him. 

During  supper-time,  Vasovicz  made  no  men- 
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tion  of  his  new  friend.  This  apparent  neglect 
was  distressing  to  Mary,  for  she  would  fain  have 
heard  his  name  introduced,  even  though  she 
might  have  been  made  the  object  of  some 
witty  pleasantry  in  reference  to  her  growing 
passion.  But,  whether  the  Starost  had  other 
things  to  engage  his  thoughts,  or  whether 
he  had  some  other  motives,  for  not  touching 
that  chord,  he  started  other  subjects  and  the 
name  of  Kraiewski  appeared  forgotten. 

A  few  days  after,  Casimir,  as  he  was  walking 
on  the  terrace,  called  his  cousin,  and  pointed 
out  to  her  the  carriage  and  dog  of  the  young 
Captain.  She  had  no  sooner  seen  them,  than 
a  thrilling  sensation  came  over  her— her  heart 
beat  violently :  wishing  to  dissemble  her  feelings, 
she  remarked,  with  feigned  composure.  "  It  is 
assuredly  some  one  of  the  neighbourhood  that 
is  coming  to  pay  us  a  visit,"  and,  trembling  with 
impatience,  she  quitted  the  terrace. 

Kraiewski  soon  alighted,   and  the  usual  cere- 
monies of  friendly  meeting  ensued.     He  stayed 
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a  week  and  enjoyed  several  parties  of  pleasure  in 
company  with  his  host. 

The  Captain's  visits  began  to  be  more  frequent. 
He  was  seen  nearly  always  with  Vasovicz  or  his 
son,  or  their  friends.  His  society  became  in- 
dispensable to  the  honourable  Colonel,  who 
now  considered  him  almost  as  a  member  of  the 
family. 

Although  he  sometimes  engaged  in  agreeable 
converse  with  Mary,  and  by  no  means  dissembled 
his  desire  to  please  her,  he  was  at  all  times 
respectful  and  reserved  towards  her,  and  never 
did  a  word  from  his  lips  reveal  the  true  state  of 
his  heart. 

This  intimacy  did  not  last  long  without 
becoming  the  general  gossip  of  the  neighbour- 
hood ;  the  Negro,  the  dog,  and  the  Colonel's 
adventure  with  the  bear,  interlarded  the  com- 
mon discourse,  and  gave  rise  to  conjectures, 
varying  in  their  degree  of  singularity. 

The  eloquence  of  Kraiewski,  the  kind  of 
mystery,  which  veiled  his  past  life,  excited  great 
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curiosity :  as  mankind  are  naturally  fond  of  the 
marvellous,  and  inclined  to  exaggeration,  every 
one  of  those  that  beheld  him,  passed  judgment 
upon  him,  according  to  the  impression  which 
was  on  his  own  mind.  All  described  his  origin 
and  his  previous  or  present  situation  in  life, 
agreeably  to  their  peculiar  fancies. 

Some  maintained,  in  mysterious  whispers,  that 
Kraiewski  was  a  Spanish  duke,  who,  having 
heard  of  the  extreme  beauty  of  Mary,  had  come 
to  establish  himself  in  the  vicinity  with  the 
view  of  studying  her  disposition  and  winning  her 
heart. 

Others,  who  were  aware  that  the  Prince-royal 
of  Denmark  was  of  a  very  romantic  character, 
and  on  his  return  from  a  voyage  to  the  east, 
declared  that  the  young  soldier  was  no  other  than 
that  illustrious  personage. 

There  were  also  some  persons,  more  clear- 
sighted than  the  others,  who  partly  suspected  the 
truth.  Most  of  them  pretended  that  Mary  had 
been  already  betrothed  to  Kraiewski.       They 
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went  even  so  far  as  to  fix  the  day  of  the  nuptials, 
whilst  others  refused  credence  to  this  version  of 
the  tale. 

The  ladies  above  all  were  burning  with  im- 
patience to  come  at  the  true  particulars,  and  the 
prowess  of  the  young  stranger  was  a  favourite 
theme  with  them. 

This  various  tattle  greatly  amused  the  Starost, 
who,  believing  himself  now  sufficiently  intimate 
with  his  deliverer  to  request  him  to  furnish  a 
short  memoir  of  his  life,  no  longer  hesitated  to 
solicit  the  favour. 

The  young  man,  considering  as  a  token  of 
friendship  the  lively  interest  which  Vasovicz  took 
in  his  fate,  readily  assented,  and  immediately 
commenced  his  chequered  history,  in  the  follow- 
ing words. 
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The  Cossacks. — Kozacyt — page  15. 

A  detailed  description  of  the  Russian  and 
the  Polish  Cossacks  would  occupy  too  much  space 
in  this  work,  but,  as  they  are  often  confounded, 
I  will  point  out  the  difference  which  existed,  and 
which  still  exists  between  them. 

Although  it  is  thought  that  there  are  several 
kinds  of  Cossacks,  and  although  Russia  classifies 
them  under  divers  appellations  to  impose  upon 
Europe,  yet  there  exist  in  reality  no  more  than 
two  distinct  classes.  The  Cossacks  of  the  Don 
and  the  Cossacks  of  the  Black  Sea,*  anciently 
called  the  Polish  Cossacks,  Zaporowscy  Kozacy. 

*  Czarnoirtorcy  or  Zaporowscy,  signifying  the  Black  Sea. 

N  2 
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The  Cossacks  of  the  Don,  dwelt  from  time  imme- 
morial upon  the  banks  of  the  Don,  in  the  Russian 
dominions.    They  are  of  Calmuc  origin,  and  are 
more  numerous  than  the  other  class.     To  alarm 
the  enemy,  to  cut  off  communications,  to  inter- 
cept convoys,  to  forage,  to  fly,  to  pursue,  to  per- 
form the  duties  of  tclaireurs  are  the  peculiar 
points  of  their  irregular  warfare,  and  in  these  re- 
spects, they  have  rendered  important  services  to 
Russia.    They  are  eminently  fitted  for  guarding 
the  frontier,  and  to  act  in  predatory  incursions. 
They  never  charge  in  line,  and  never  wait  to  sus- 
tain a  charge.     One  regiment  of  regular  cavalry 
might  boldly  and  fearlessly  attack  five  regiments 
of  Cossacks.     The  Cossacks  of  the  Don  enjoy  a 
certain    liberty,    they   yield    obedience    to    an 
Attaman,  or    chief,   appointed  by  the   Russian 
Sovereign  ;  but  they  are  commanded  by  Cossack 
officers,  which  is  the  cause   of  much   discontent 
among  the  Russians.     They  are  constrained   to 
recruit  their  ranks   with   a  certain   number  of 
men,  who  are  bound  to  serve  for  life. — They 
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are  governed  by  a  distinct  administrative  body ; 
and  compared  with  others,  the  inhabitants  of 
Russia,  they  enjoy  some  degree  of  happiness. 

With  respect  to  the  Cossacks  of  the  Black  Sea, 
their  origin,  manners,  habits  of  life,  and  customs 
differ  very  greatly  from  those  of  the  Cossacks  of 
the  Don. 

Poroh  in  Polish,  signifies  a  rock  which  ob- 
structs navigation,  za  signifies  beyond,  conse- 
quently zaporoh  means  beyond  the  rock,  beyond 
the  cataract:  thus  zaporohscy  kozacy,  means, 
the  Cossacks  beyond  the  cataracts.  The  South 
east  of  Poland,  (the  Ukraine  and  Podolia,) 
formerly  exposed  to  the  frequent  incursions  of 
these  barbarous  hordes,  was  the  arena  of  per- 
petual combats :  yet  as  the  soil  of  this  part  of 
Poland  is  the  most  productive  in  Europe,  these 
provinces,  although  constantly  ravaged,  and 
often  depopulated,  were  easily  repeopled.  The 
Kings  of  Poland,  in  order  to  put  an  end  to  the 
inroads  of  the  Tartars,  Wallachians,  Russians, 
and  Turks,  gave  extensive  lands  to  the   Polish 
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lords,  on  the  banks  of  the  Dnieper,  on  condition 
that   they   should   defend   them   at   their  own 
expense.      Thus,    these   lords  were   under  the 
necessity  of  maintaining,  and  paying  a  certain 
number  of  men,  and  of  erecting  habitations  that 
might  resist  a  sudden  assault.     The  soldiers  in 
their  pay  were  either  the  descendants  of  veteran 
soldiers,  or  the  primitive  inhabitants  of  Ukraine. 
Some   writers   mention,  that   in   the    reign    of 
Sigismund  the  First,  both  banks  of  the  Dneister, 
(at  that  time  in  the    Polish  territory),  and  the 
numerous  large  isles  beyond  the  cataracts,  were 
inhabited  by  a  half  savage  race  of  men,  whose 
subsistence  was  derived  from  fishing,  hunting, 
and  predatory  inroads,  and  disembarkations  into 
Turkey,  and  that  their  number  was  daily  aug- 
mented by  the  influx  of  deserters,  outlaws,  and 
adventurers,  from  various  countries.    The  Polish 
word  kozali  signifies  a  man  lightly  armed,  a  man 
who  has  thrown  himself  beyond  the  pale  of  social 
life,  and  who  is  ever  ready  to  dare,  and  to  do 
the  most  desperate  deeds. 
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This  class  of  men  received  then  for  the  first 
time  in  Poland,  the  appellation  of  the  Cossacks 
beyond  the  cataracts,  Zaporowscy  Kozacy. 
The  first  mention  in  history  of  the  Polish 
Cossacks  was  in  1518,  under  the  reign  of 
Sigismund  the  First  King  of  Poland. 

Sigismund  the  First  with  wise  policy,  allowed 
Ostafi  Daszkiewicz,  a  man  of  low  extraction, 
but  possessing  great  talents,  activity,  energy, 
and  valour,  to  organise  and  train  them  in  the 
art  of  war.  Having  formed  them  into  a  kind 
of  militia,  he  soon  put  a  stop  to  the  inroads  of 
the  Tartars,  Wallachians,  and  Russians.  The 
king  not  only  raised  him  to  the  rank  of  a  noble- 
man, but  invested  him  also  with  the  starosties*  of 
Czerkassy,  Krzyczew  and  Cieciersk  on  the  banks 
of  the  Dnieper,  and  as  a  reward  for  his  exploits 
the  same  monarch  appointed  him  chief  of  the 
Zaporoguian  Cossacks. 

At    a    subsequent     period,    the    celebrated 

*  See  pamphlet  on  "  the  Polish   Aristocracy  and  Titles," 
by  the  author. 
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Stephen  Batory,  king  of  Poland,  appointed 
another  chief  of  these  Cossacks,  raised  him  to 
the  dignity  of  Attaman,  gave  him  the  fortress 
of  Trehtymirov,  with  considerable  revenues, 
granted  some  privileges  to  the  Cossacks,  im- 
proved their  discipline,  and  increased  the  Polish 
army  with  six  thousand  excellent  light  cavalry, 
to  be  permanently  attached  to  the  national 
force.  In  the  year  1578,  this  body  of  Cossack 
cavalry  performed  great  feats  of  valour,  and 
powerfully  contributed  to  the  victories  gained 
over  the  Russians. 

Other  kings,  who  succeeded  Batory,  through 
incapacity  or  heedlessness,  allowed  the  Polish 
lords  to  oppress  the  Cossacks,  hence  arose 
violent  disputes,  an  appeal  was  made  to  arms, 
and  the  first  rebellion  of  these  Cossacks,  who 
were  considered  as  a  species  of  militia,  belonging 
to  the  crown,  and  who  enjoyed  dc  facto  a 
certain  liberty,  was  suppressed  by  the  celebrated 
Zolkiewski. 

In  the  year  1621,  during  the  war  between 
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Poland  and  the  Turks,  30,000  Cossacks,  com- 
manded by  Konasewicz  Sahaydaczny,  elected 
by  them,  and  confirmed  by  the  sovereign's 
approval,  aided  greatly  in  bringing  this  war  to  a 
glorious  termination.  Twenty-five  years  after 
their  number  had  greatly  increased  ;  and  having 
become  formidable,  by  means  of  light  vessels, 
built  in  a  singular  manner,  rendered  water-tight 
by  layers  of  marsh  plants,  they  invaded  Turkey, 
and  even  threatened  Constantinople ;  wherever 
they  landed,  havoc  and  carnage  marked  their 
career;  the  slow  sailing,  heavy  vessels  of  the 
Turks  could  not  overtake  them  at  sea.  They 
were  excellent  sailors.  They  refused  obedience 
to  any  chieftain  or  Attaman,  elected  by  the 
King;  choosing  their  own  rulers,  and  often 
putting  them  to  death,  if  unsuccessful.  As  the 
Polish  lords  had  begun  to  renew  their  oppressions, 
they  revolted  and  elected  for  their  chief,  Chmiel- 
nicki,  a  Polish  nobleman.  The  result  of  this 
insurrection  has  been  frequently  alluded  to  in 
the  course  of  the  notes. 
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Russia  amused  them  with  the  hope  of  giving 
them  complete  independence,  but  it  was  never 
her  intention,  there  was  not  sufficient  soliditv, 
as  she  said,  in  them,  for  forming  themselves  into 
a  separate  state  ;  their  chief,  in  his  last  hours, 
exhorted  them  to  be  faithful  to  Poland,  as  for- 
merly, and  to  distrust  the  promise  of  the 
Russians.  The  celebrated  Czarniecki  pacified 
the  whole  of  the  Ukraine  ;  tranquillity  prevailed 
for  a  certain  period  of  time.  But  during  the 
terrible  revolt  of  Gonta  and  Zelezniak,  openly 
protected  and  organised  by  Russia  in  1768,  a 
part  remained  faithful  to  Poland,  and  combated 
the  other  with  success.  When  the  Ukraine 
passed  into  the  power  of  Russia,  a  part  of  them, 
after  having  signally  defeated  the  Russians,  went 
into  Turkey,  headed  by  Nekrassa,  received  lands 
on  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  and  by  the  horrible 
massacre  of  several  regiments  of  the  Russian 
infantry,  which  were  destroyed  almost  to  the 
last  man,  signalised  themselves  in  18*28,  in  the 
late  war  with  the   Russians  against  the   Turks. 
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Their  hatred  of  Russia  was  implacable.  The 
Emperor  held  out  advantageous  conditions  to 
induce  their  return  into  Russia,  but  they  rejected 
every  proposal.  By  the  treaty  of  Andrianople, 
the  name  of  the  Cossacks  of  Necrasa  was  sup- 
pressed, and  they  at  present  form  an  Ottoman 
militia. 

After  the  dismemberment  of  Poland,  Cathe- 
rine, dreading  their  fierce  spirit,  transplanted 
them  to  the  banks  of  the  Dnieper,  on  the  shore 
of  the  sea  of  Azov,  and  since  this  time  they 
have  been  called  the  Cossacks  of  the  Black  Sea. 
They  are  formed  into  26  regiments,  which  are 
always  attached  to  the  army  of  the  Caucasus, 
and  are  ever  employed  beyond  the  Dnieper. 

The  Zaporoguian  Cossacks  are  considered 
the  finest  body  of  men  in  all  Europe  :  they  never 
give  quarter,  they  carry  off  females  whom  they 
espouse,  charge  the  enemy  in  a  single  line, 
with  lances  shorter  than  those  of  the  Cossacks 
of  the  Don,  and  not  having  a  little  flag  attached 
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to  them.  Their  whole  life  is  devoted  to  pillage, 
love,  and  war.  Some  of  their  infantry  regiments 
are  armed  with  long  carbines.  They  abhor  the 
Cossacks  of  the  Don,  to  whom  they  consider 
themselves  greatly  superior.  They  wear  sleeves 
to  their  coats,  and  their  caps  are  of  a  crimson 
amaranth  colour,  the  Polish  colour.  Their 
names  are  for  the  most  part  Polish,  and  many 
vestiges  of  Polish  origin  may  be  traced  amongst 
them. 

They  are  no  longer  under  the  rule  of  an 
Attaman,  their  privileges  have  been  annulled ; 
they  are  incorporated  among  the  Cossacks  of 
the  Don,  and  they  have  manifested  so  great  an 
alienation  from  Russia,  that  they  go  over  to  the 
Circassians  by  whole  regiments  at  a  time.  For 
this  hostile  disposition  to  Russia,  their  complete 
suppression  has  been  resolved  upon.  The 
Cossacks  of  the  Ukraine  are  but  a  branch  of 
the  Zaporoguian  Cossacks. 

Formerly  the  Zaporoguian  Cossacks  formed  a 
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kind  of  religious  and  military  order.  Those 
that  belonged  to  the  militia,  and  were  paid  by 
the  Polish  Government,  rejestrovi,  lived  for  the 
most  part  upon  the  isles  in  the  Dnieper,  of  which 
Kochanie  (Love)  was  the  most  considerable. 
In  these  were  their  depots  of  arms,  ammunition, 
&c.  There  was  no  distinction  of  rank  among 
them,  and  they  shared  every  thing  in  common. 
They  were  not  allowed  to  remain  two  days 
without  occupation,  and  if  they  had  nothing 
else  to  do,  they  were  constrained  to  hunt  bears 
and  wolves.  No  female  was  permitted  to  come 
amongst  them.*  After  leading  a  life  of  this 
description  during  the  space  of  seven  years,  they 
withdrew  from  these  insular  localities,  and 
married.  They  were  succeeded  by  others  in 
the  habitations  they  had  left.  They  were  very 
pious,  professing  principally  the  tenets  of  the 
Greek  Church.  They  frequently  observed 
fasts,  pronounced  their  prayers  twice  a  day,  and 

*  They  generally  put  to  death,  in  a  shocking  manner,  any 
female  found  among  them. 
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crossed  themselves  before  the  image  of  the  Holy 
Saviour.  They  were  very  long-lived,  exceed- 
ingly superstitious,  and  very  hospitable.  They 
were  nearly  all  musicians,  playing  on  a  kind  of 
guitar,  or  torban,  and  they  sang  admirably. 
Their  most  renowned  warriors  were  Konasewicz 
Sahaydaczny,  Chmielnicki,  Wychowski,  Brzu- 
chowiecki,  &c.  &c. 

Russia  has  about  one  hundred  thousand 
armed  Cossacks.  They  may  perhaps  one 
day  take  advantage  of  their  position.  The 
greater  portion  of  them  have  shewn  themselves 
favourable  to  the  Polish  cause.  The  Zaporo- 
guian  Cossacks  were  governed  by  a  military  code, 
different  from  that  by  which  the  army  was  ruled. 
They  were  divided  into  Coregnes,  an  appella- 
tion which  corresponds  with  that  of  regiment. 
They  had  two  kinds  of  Attamans,  the  Attaman 
of  a  Coregne,  and  the  Attaman  Koszowy, 
supreme  chief  of  all  the  Cossacks,  who  was 
invested  with  great  authority. 

In  the  late   unfortunate    struggle  of  Poland 
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against    Russia,    Charles    Rozycki,    a    military 
officer     inhabiting     the     Ukraine,     succeeded 
in  forming   and  organising  a  regiment  of  light 
cavalry,   armed    in    the    Cossack  fashion,    and 
with    such    wild     enthusiasm    did    he    inspire 
his    followers,   that    when    he    was   surrounded 
by  the  Russian  army  on  every  side,  he   over- 
threw   everything    that    opposed    him,    gained 
every    battle    that    he    fought,    and    after   in- 
credible    difficulties      and     twenty-five     days' 
march,    joined    the    Polish    army   at    Zamosc. 
Being   appointed   Colonel,  he  performed  extra- 
ordinary feats  of   arms,  he   was  constantly  the 
terror   of  the   Russians,   and  maintained   rigid 
discipline  while  disorder    reigned  around   him. 
Odious  jealousy  prevented  his  warlike  abilities 
from    being    turned    to    the    best    advantage. 
Colonel    Charles    Rozycki,   who  is   at   present 
living  in  exile  at  Paris,  was  perhaps  the  only 
man  that  was  capable  of  conducting  an   insur- 
rection,— a  thing  that  was  indispensably  neces- 
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sary  for  the  safety  of  Poland  in  the  calamitous 
war  of  independence,  and  equally  necessary  in 
every  attempt  at  throwing  off  the  yoke  of 
despotic  usurpation.  Charles  Rozycki  may  be 
accounted  one  of  the  best  cavalry  officers  in  the 
whole  Polish  army. 
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CONSTANT  PROOFS  OF  BRITISH  SYMPATHY 
FOR  THE  POLISH  WELFARE. 


Edward  Barton.— page  23. 

At  a  period  antecedent  to  the  occupation  of 
Livonia  by  Sweden,  before  a  portion  of  the 
Baltic  coast  came  under  the  power  of  Russia, 
and  before  Dantzic  was  incorporated  with 
Prussia,  Poland  carried  on  an  extensive  and 
general  trade  with  England;  the  British  flag 
waved  on  forests  of  masts  in  all  her  ports,  and 
British  vessels  imported  an  abundance  of  all 
that  promotes  the  welfare  of  man  into  the  heart 
of  ancient  Sarmatia. 
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Not  only  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  but  in 
other  times,  the   English  have  given  constant 
proofs  of  their  sympathy  with  the  Polish  people 
in  their  various  struggles.     When   the  Poles  in 
16*21   were   engaged  in    a  terrible  war,   which 
threatened  their  national  existence,  and  when 
Charles  IX.  King  of  Sweden,  taking  advantage 
of   the  absence   of    Chodkievicz,  and    burning 
to  avenge  himself  for  the  losses  which  he  had 
sustained    in    contending    with  this    renowned 
commander,  disembarked  clandestinely    in  Li- 
vonia, attacked    and    made   himself  master   of 
several    fortresses,   ravaging    wTith    impunity    a 
territory  without  soldiers  to  defend    it;   of   all 
the   continental    sovereigns   James    I.    King  of 
England,  was  the  only  one  that  sent  his  ambas- 
sador to  the  King  of  Sweden,  to  reproach  him 
with  a  public  violation  of  the  rights  of  nations 
in  reference  to   Poland,  at  a  time  when  she  was 
combating  with   her  own  unassisted  strength  in 
behalf  of  all  Europe. 

At  a  subsequent    period,   during  the   conti- 
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nuation  of  the  Livonian  war  with  Gustavus 
Adolphus,  amongst  numerous  foreign  ambas- 
sadors, who,  by  the  mediation  of  their  courts, 
aimed  at  the  restoration  of  peace  between  the 
two  belligerent  parties.  Thomas  Roe,  the 
British  ambassador,  displayed  so  much  activity 
and  solicitude  in  favouring  the  Polish  cause, 
that  the  other  diplomatic  agents,  who  had 
received  similar  instructions,  were  stimulated 
by  his  example  to  rival  his  exertions. 

Although  the  Poles  were  dragged  by  Napoleon 
into  Spain  to  contend  against  the  English,  yet  after 
his  fall,  it  is  well  known  how  greatly  Lord  Castle - 
reagh  interested  himself  in  behalf  of  Poland, 
constantly  insisting  that  this  new  kingdom  should 
not  be  under  Russian  influence.  Perhaps  by  the 
landing  of  Napoleon  from  Elba  in  1815,  Poland 
was  placed  under  the  Russian  domination,  from 
which  domination  arose  all  her  misfortunes. 
Formerly  there  were  several  English  and 
Scotch  colonies  on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic.    The 
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Princes  Radziwill  built  the  town  of  Keydany 
for  the  English  exiles,  who,  flying  from  religious 
persecution,  had  been  constrained  to  seek  a 
refuge  in  foreign  climes.  At  the  present  day 
England  and  France  are  the  only  asylums  which 
are  left  us  upon  the  civilised  globe. 

The  high  feelings  of  practical  benevolence, 
which  the  latter  continues  to  manifest  towards 
the  Poles,  encourage  them  to  hope,  that  at  the 
first  good  opportunity,  she  will  not  fail  to  take 
a  more  active  and  efficacious  part  in  the  re- 
establishment  of  their  country  for  the  welfare 
of  England. 

The  interests  of  England  have  never  clashed, 
neither  will  they  at  any  time  clash,  with  those 
of  Poland,  it  seems  rather,  on  the  contrary, 
that  they  have  but  one  and  the  same  enemy. 
One  day,  perhaps  the  British  lion,  the  Turkish 
crescent,  and  the  white  eagle,  will  wave  together 
over  the  field  of  glory. 

If  we  take  an  impartial  view  of  the  political 
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position  of  Poland  with  relation  to  England,  we 
shall  perhaps  come  to  the  conclusion  that  we 
owe  as  much  gratitude  to  Great  Britain  as  to 
any  other  country. 

(See  Dzicla  Niemievicza.) 
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NOTE  TO  CHAPTER  VI. 


Description  of  Kowno. — page  98. 

Kovno  is  a  very  ancient  town,  built,  according 
to  the  historian  Koialovicz,  in  the  tenth  century, 
by  Kovnus,  son  of  Palemon ;  it  is  situated  at 
the  confluence  of  the  Niemen  and  the  Vilia, 
between  Samogitia  and  Lithuania,  properly  so 
called. 

After  having  undergone  many  changes  and 
disasters  during  the  wars  of  the  Teutonic  knights, 
Kovno  became  very  populous  and  flourishing 
under  the  dynasty  of  the  Jagellons.  Being 
beautified  and  enlarged  by  the  German  mer- 
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chants  in  the  sixteenth  century,  it  became  one 
of  the  most  considerable  towns  after  Wilna,  and 
formed  the  principal  emporium  for  the  com- 
merce of  the  north  of  Poland  with  the  Baltic 
especially  when  King  Ladislaus  IV.  had  put  in 
force  those  politic  regulations,  which  forbade 
the  transporting  of  merchandise  beyond  Kovno. 

By  this  means,  numerous  trading  vessels  of 
considerable  tonnage  from  Kurich-haf,  Koenigs- 
berg  and  Memel  came  down  the  Niemen  to 
Kovno  to  be  loaded  with  corn,  timber,  hemp, 
and  other  produce.  This  export  trade  greatly 
augmented  the  opulence  and  number  of  its 
inhabitants,  so  that  before  the  Livonian  war,  the 
population  was  estimated  at  thirty  thousand. 

There  were  also  at  Kovno,  besides  splendid 
churches,  and  rich  monasteries,  a  college  of 
Jesuits  and  other  handsome  buildings. 

In  1322,  in  the  time  of  the  great  Gedymin, 
the  Prussians  made  an  inroad,  and  took  posses- 
sion of  the  fort  of  this  town,  in  which  they  burned 
three  thousand  persons. 

o  2 
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In  1655,  in  the  disastrous  reign  of  John  Ca- 
simir,  the  Moscovites  entered  Kovno,  and  set  it 
on  fire.  The  conflagration,  which  lasted  several 
days,  occasioned  dreadful  destruction.  Nume- 
rous houses,  and  nearly  all  the  principal  edifices 
were  reduced  to  ashes. 

In  the  successive  wars  with  the  Russians,  it 
was  again  pillaged.  It  was  here  that,  in  1812, 
the  armies  of  Napoleon  effected  their  passage. 

Recently,  in  1831,  during  the  last  heroic 
struggle  for  independence,  the  Polish  army 
halted  several  days  at  Kovno.  The  hearts  of 
the  inhabitants  were  filled  with  boundless  joy 
at  beholding  the  national  banners  unfurled  be- 
neath the  radiant  sun.  The  doors  of  the 
churches  were  thrown  open,  and  the  people, 
prostrate  before  the  image  of  the  Most  High, 
with  tears,  and  sobs,  and  holy  fervour,  raised 
their  voices  to  the  God  of  battles,  believing  that 
glorious  moment  to  be  the  commencement  of 
brighter  days,  which  would  efface  every  recol- 
lection of  bondage  and  oppression. 
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But  that  brief  joy  was  changed  into  bitter 
regret,  and  darkening  sorrow.  With  the  Rus- 
sians, came  unnumbered  sufferings,  and  the 
vulture  of  despotism  alighted  upon  this  land  of 
martyrs,  spreading  its  dark  wings  over  unhappy 
Lithuania.  But,  as  amongst  the  early  Christians, 
a  calm  contempt  of  persecution  presaged  the 
triumph  of  the  Gospel  upon  earth,  so  the  mutual 
fear  and  determined  hatred  that  exist  between 
the  oppressed  and  the  oppressors,  is  the  har- 
binger of  happier  times  for  tyrant-ridden  Poland. 

The  situation  of  Kovno  is  exceedingly  pic- 
turesque. The  famous  poet  Adam  Mickievicz, 
who  was  a  professor  of  literature  in  this  town, 
has  made  it  the  subject  of  several  beautiful  pas- 
sages. 

Kovno  was  frequently  honoured  with  the  pre- 
sence of  the  ancient  kings  of  Poland.  The 
Jagellons,  Stephen  Batory,  and  Ladislaus  IV., 
preferred  it  to  any  other  town.  The  second  of 
these  caused  pontoons  to  be  constructed  there 
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for  the  war  with  Moscovy.  He  founded  also  on 
this  delightful  spot  a  refuge  for  a  certain  number 
of  invalided  warriors.  Conformably  to  the 
wishes  of  the  constitution  of  the  year  1630,  a 
kind  of  arsenal  was  constructed  here. 

Kovno  formerly  maintained  a  commercial 
intercourse  with  the  English,  the  Prussians,  the 
Russians,  the  Swedes,  and  other  nations  besides. 
At  the  present  day,  a  town-hall,  several  houses 
built  of  stone,  some  churches,  one  of  which  is  a 
Lutheran  place  of  worship,  and  two  thousand 
five  hundred  inhabitants  are  all  that  is  left  of  its 
ancient  splendour. 

Kovno,  traversed  by  the  high  road  from  War- 
saw to  Petersburg,  is  twelve  miles*  from  Wilna, 
eighteen  from  Grodno,  and  sixty  from  Warsaw  ; 
it  formerly  belonged  to  the  palatinate  of  Troki ; 
at   present,  it  belongs  to   the   government   of 

•  A  Polish  ordinary  mile  has  five  English  miles,  in  the 
south  part  of  Poland  more  than  six. 
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Wilna ;    it  is  besides  the   chief  town    of   the 
district,  which  bears  its  name. 

The  honey  of  Kovno  is  highly  prized,  and 
above  all,  its  white  honey,  from  which  is  ex- 
tracted an  exquisite  kind  of  mead,  commonly 
called  lipiec  Kovienski.  A  bottle  of  this  cost 
as  much  as  three  English  guineas.  It  is  a 
beverage  that  is  peculiar  to  Poland  alone ;  it  was 
greatly  esteemed  by  many  of  the  ancient  kings, 
as  also  by  Kosciuszko,  and  even  by  the  Emperor 
Napoleon.  Very  renowned  fairs  were  formerly 
held  in  this  town. 

O'Connor,  an  English  author  of  some  highly 
appreciated  works  on  statistics,  and  another  of 
his  countrymen,  consider  Kovno  and  Pinsk  two 
points  of  great  importance  and  interest. 

At  five  miles  from  Kovno,  travellers  generally 
stop  to  visit  Pozayscie,  or  Mons  Pacis,  a  place 
rendered  remarkable  by  its  magnificent  church, 
and  a  convent  of  Camaldolites,  founded  and 
richly  endowed  by  the  grand  chancellor  of  Li- 
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thuania,  Count  Pac.  The  construction  of  this 
church,  a  masterpiece  of  architectural  talent, 
cost  eight  millions  of  Polish  florins,  exactly  four 
millions  of  English  shillings.  The  environs  of 
Pozayscie,  as  well  as  those  of  Kovno,  are  covered 
with  large  forests. 
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NOTE  TO  CHAPTER  VII. 

Duelling. — page  110. 

In  Poland,  where  war  was  the  principal 
occupation  of  the  nobility,  as  hostilities  were 
almost  invariably  carried  on  at  some  point  of 
the  frontier,  the  sword  was  the  inseparable  com- 
panion of  the  warrior,  from  his  youth  to  the 
tomb.  Even  in  peace,  every  nobleman  required 
it ;  with  it  offences  were  chastised,  and  many 
difficult  questions  resolved. 

Duelling  with  pistols  was  very  rare  in  Poland 
at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century.  In 
personal  encounters,  the  sabre  was  the  usual 
weapon  that  was  employed.  It  was  an  indis- 
pensable requisite  in  the  education  of  youth, 
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that  they  should  be  skilled  in  the  sabre-exercise, 
from  the  age  of  thirteen  years;  and  school -boys 
were  accustomed  to  fence  with  sticks,  to  train 
themselves  to  the  use  of  the  sabre. 

At  every  fair,  at  every  meeting,  at  every  fete, 
as  also  before  the  local  authorities,  combatants 
fought  with  swords,  in  the  presence  of  numerous 
eye-witnesses.  Court-yards,  or  the  cemetery  of 
the  parish  church,  were  often  the  arena  of  these 
sanguinary  conflicts,  which  were  the  result 
sometimes  of  inclination,  sometimes  of  necessity. 
Perfection  in  the  art  of  wielding  the  sabre, 
consisted  of  whirling  it  round  with  so  much 
rapidity,  that  a  small  stone,  thrown  from  a 
moderate  distance,  should  always  strike  against 
the  blade  and  be  prevented  from  attaining  the 
body.  There  was  also  another  test  that  was 
equally  unquestionable,  which  was,  that  the 
swordsman,  while  engaged  in  combat,  should 
mention  some  word,  and  write  it  with  the  point 
of  the  weapon,  on  the  body   of  his  antagonist. 
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This  second  proof,  required  greater  address  than 
the  former. 

It  must  be  observed  that  the  sabres  were 
curved,  and  that  in  no  case  was  it  allowed  to 
thrust. 

The  nobility  alone  enjoyed  the  right  of 
having  the  sabre  suspended  by  their  sides.  This 
practice,  which  was  certainly  not  without  its 
abuses,  was  productive  however,  of  more  benefit 
than  injury.  The  sabre  continued  to  be  worn 
even  after  the  dismemberment  of  Poland. 
There  are  men  who  wear  it  at  the  present  day, 
in  White  Russia  and  Lithuania.  In  many 
places  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  meet  with  old 
campaigners,  brought  up  in  the  schools  kept 
by  the  Jesuits,  who,  aft  jr  a  glass  or  two  of  wine, 
would,  sabre  in  hand,  disconcert  the  most  skilful 
fencers  on  the  continent ;  for  it  is  impossible  to 
have  any  idea  to  what  degree  of  perfection 
this  exercise  was  carried  in  ancient  Poland. 

The  Hungarians  alone  can  rival  the  Poles 
in    this    particular ;    for   at    the    present  time 
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the    use    of    this   weapon    is    well    known    in 
Hungary. 

A  special  and  peculiar  weapon,  in  which 
the  Poles  are  unrivalled  in  the  world,  is  the 
lance. 


END  OF  VOL.   I. 
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